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INTRODUCTION 


There was a time when selling to Communist countries required 
the initiative of the nineteenth-century explorer. Today there 
ought to be little left that we do not know about Communist 
markets. But although twentieth-century post-war exporters 
have shown the way, relatively few business travellers are follow- 
ing in their wake. The idea is mooted by many, but business in 
Communist countries is still regarded as an adventurous under- 
taking. Why get involved in an unknown political half-world 
when there are other more obvious markets waiting to be tackled ? 

This book is intended to be a practical guide. It seeks to take 
the potential exporter step by step through the Communist busi- 
ness system - explaining how to sell to prospective clients who 
are always 'the state', whether state buying organisations or 
state-owned factories. I hope that after reading this guide, more 
companies will tackle the East European market. I have restricted 
the book to the East European markets of Comecon, namely 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria. These, in spite of internal 
variations, offer similar problems and similar challenges to 
British exporters. 

The truth is that in the whole of Great Britain there are only 
a few hundred companies actively engaged in selling there. In the 
main these companies, through their export personnel, are experts 
who have learnt the hard way, through personal visits over 
years. I have interviewed as many of these as possible and their 
experiences, added to my own, form the basis of this book. 
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These few hundred companies — experts in East-West trade - 
include the giant companies which hit the national headlines 
regularly -ICI, Simon-Carves, Humphreys & Glasgow, Leyland. 
They also include specialised merchant houses, which represent 
different British manufacturing companies, and which are 
extremely flexible in their methods - selling, buying and barter- 
ing. Where, however, is the body, the bulk of British industry 
which could be doing good business in the Communist world ? 
From Germany small and middle-sized companies do a healthy 
continuing business — they are at Poznan and Leipzig - but most 
of the small and middle-sized British companies arc missing. 
Yet these are the very firms who could be exporting. Specialised 
industrial products have the greatest potential but even consumer 
goods have a potential worth investigating. 

Of total British exports the Communist market accounts for 
less than 3 per cent. But this figure is misleading. Individual 
British companies often find that their own East-West trade 
constitutes as much as 10 per cent or even more of their overall 
business. Once a company is in the market it tends to be in in a 
big way. There is scope — I hope this book helps toward that end. 

My thanks are due to many people who were kind enough to 
contribute their time and experience. I cannot list them all. 
However, I should like to say how grateful I am to the many 
British exporters with whom I had lengthy conversations on the 
subject of selling to Eastern Europe. These conversations helped 
me a great deal. I should particularly like to thank Mr Ken 
Frost, formerly Commercial Secretary at the British Embassy in 
Budapest, with whom I had a continuous debate during the time 
of writing this book, all of which greatly helped me to obtain a 
clearer idea about various aspects of East-West trade; Mr Steven 
Agics of Budapest I am grateful to for introducing me to a new 
world, unknown to me at the time we met; my colleague Sydney 
Paulden read my manuscript at draft stage and made a number 
of useful suggestions; my former secretary Miss Yvette Gibson 
waded through much illegible handwriting; and my wife, Carola, 


was patient and encouraging. To all these I should like to offer 
my sincere thanks. 


Chapter I 


THE BACKGROUND TO EAST-WEST 
TRADE 


Why sell to Eastern Europe ? As an outlet for British goods, it 
has a poor statistical record. The market accounts for less than 
3 per cent of total British exports, yet 10 per cent of the world's 
population lives there. We export rather more to Belgium than 
we do to the Soviet Union and all the countries of Eastern 
Europe put togcther. Why the fuss then, why the constant 
reminders about the East European market? Why this book? 

The prospects for trade with Eastern Europe are bright, prob- 
ably brighter than with any other market. In the past East-West 
trade has suffered artificially by the splitting of the world into 
two rigid political blocs. In the immediate post-war period trade 
except for absolute essentials virtually ceased. Now with the 
political thaw trading conditions are improving. To increase 
trade from an artificial low point iseasier than to increase it where 
normal market factors have been functioning. There is therefore 
scope in the coming years for a substantial increase in East- West 
trade. Indeed, in 1966 UK exports to Comecon jumped by no 
less than 30 per cent, and those companies getting in on the 
ground floor should have the chance of big business in the future. 

'To what extent can one rely on the favourable political climate 
to continue? There is no sure answer, clearly. What one can say is 
that since 1945 the situation has never looked more promising, or 
even safer, in spite of Vietnam. The two-bloc pattern has become 
blurred, national interests in the world are regaining their in- 
fluence. In the East, the close association between the USSR 
and China has disintegrated; in the West, France under de 
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Gaulle has taken a line more and more independent of her 
allies. France is forging links with China aud the USSR, and 
visualising a new Europe which, revitalised with West and 
East combined, would be a separate and viable entity. Rumania 
is initiating national discussions with the United States of 
America and with her Balkan neighbours such as Greece. Thus 
there is no longer the political motivation to maintain old enmi- 
ties. On the contrary. to differing degrees, member countries of 
the old power blocs are seeking to act as nations, pursuing 
national interests, including trade. The kaleidoscope of trade is 
there for all countries to shake as thev will. 

Yet old postures die hard and onc of these is the old American 
one. The American official policy has been to sell as little as pos- 
sible to Eastern Europe, since. in simple terms, this helps the 
*other side'. The result has been that America's Western allies, 
who have not followed so rigid a line, have had an unusual trad- 
ing opportunity — a market without American competition. 
However, the situation is more fluid now, American policy is 
changing, and US competition is increasing. It will nevertheless 
take time before this competition becomes Keen, so for the 
moment, Britain can still enjoy one isolated market relatively 
free of US compctition. 

The East European countries often favour British goods. At the 
same time they have sought to limit purchases from Germany. 

Germany is East Europe's most important supplier from the 
West. There are historical reasons for this dating back to pre- 
war days, and Germany's geographical location also helps. But 
most of all, German exporters are persistent, and successful. So. 
on the one hand, East European countries buy German, on the 
other hand they seek not to, in order not to become economically 
dependent on one country. One example of this policy was 
the preferential treatment given to British goods some time ago 
in one of the East European countries: if British and German 
products were being considered and were equally relevant, the 
British offer was to be accepted even if this cost up to J per cent 
more. 

In spite of Comecon, the Common Market of Eastern Europe, 
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which was designed to make the import of Western goods super- 
fluous, Britain is likely to increase her exports there. Comecon, 
or the Council of Mutual Economic Aid, was founded in 1949 at 
the height of the Cold War. It is an economic pact between the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe, intended to rationalise 
their economics on supra-national lines, to enable them to trade 
better amongst themselves and to become a self-sufficient group 
of nations. The cold war which gave birth to Comecon no longer 
exists, but Comecon survives. And furthermore Comecon has 
achieved its main aim to conduct the majority of its trade inter- 
nally - roughly 70 per cent, leaving 30 per cent of its trade with 
the outside world. From our side of the table this ratio of trade 
is a serious limitation, and there are no signs that this will 
change. However, even a static 30 per cent is growing in volume 
and valuc, and there arc indications that this trend will continue. 

Trade between Western and Eastern European countries is 
controlled by the respective governments, and trade is done on 
a bilateral basis. This means, in theory at least, that if the USSR 
sells goods to Britain to the value of £100 million, Britain sells 
to the USSR for the same amount. In practice it is very different. 
In 1966, for example, our exports, both to the Soviet Union and 
to the Comecon countries as a whole, were again considerably 
less than the equivalent imports from these territories. Our gov- 
ernment has protested in thc past and our politicians have 
deplored this continued imbalance publicly. The Soviet Union's 
reply is that the quid pro quo agreement is based on sterling, and 
taken overall, USSR sterling trade balances - but this of course 
includes rubber from Malaysia, copper from Rhodesia and wool 
from Australia. Nevertheless, there are signs that the USSR, 
our largest partner in Eastern Europe, is attempting to rectify 
this imbalance and the Soviet authorities have given official 
undertakings that they are seeking to close the gap. 

As with Britain, so with the Western world as a whole, Com- 
econ trades bilaterally. Over a year, or any given period of time, 
Comecon export-import books must balance. All trade with the 
West is dependent on Western currency or gold. Therefore the 
extent of Comecon imports from the West is entirely dependent 
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on Comecon exports to the West. If the USSR has to import 
huge quantities of Canadian wheat due to her own bad harvest 
in 1963 and be unable to increase her own exports, then she must 
balance her books by cutting back on imports, including goods 
from Britain. Thus British exports to the Soviet Union fell from 
£55 million in 1963 to £38 million in 1964. 

Both sides, Britain and her East European trading partners, 
protect themselves through irade treaties, and in particular 
through quota restrictions on sensitive items. Treaties are usually 
drawn up every five years as policy documents, and are then re- 
drawn annually in greater detail. Incorporated into these docu- 
ments are import and export quotas covering a number of pro- 
ducts. Today far fewer goods are restricted since the Board of 
Trade proposals in January 1964 to dispense with quotas where- 
ever possible. The most significant products still suffering from 
quota restrictions are consumer goods. 

Tt suits Britain to limit the import of sensitive products from 
Eastern Europe. We do not want unlimited competition for either 
home producers or traditional suppliers. We restrict the imports 
of butter and poultry, watches and cameras, and also machine 
tools and mechanical handling equipment. Once a quota is fixed 
the Board of Trade remains inflexible - the quota cannot be 
exceeded. 

he contrary is usual with the Soviet Union. A quota is an in- 
dication, an approximation, and not an upper limit. Thus if the 
1967 quota for exports to the USSR of scientific, optical, indus- 
trial and other instruments is one million pounds, there is no 
reason why a British exporter need normally worry about the 
figure. If products are needed within these broad descriptions, 
oe authorities will readily import them, regardless of 
er the quota has been fulfilled or not. 

ieee ur the East Europeans buy from us? Since they 
West, they do S a budget with which to shop in the 
a i b Gee = Choose very carefully. On the whole they 
facture. Their iin Do yere they ene HO not manu 
products, the latest es is for more sophisticated industrial 
? evelopments in technical innovations. They 
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are building up their own national sophisticated industries to 
become self-sufficient quickly. They have specific programmes 
written into their five-year and one-year plans whereby they con- 
centrate on certain sectors of industry. Thus in the past the Soviet 
Union has bought chemical plant and machinery for the textile 
and paper industries intensively. They are interested in agricul- 
tural machinery, business equipment, packaging machinery for 
the food industry, scientific instruments and a host of other 
technical products. Likewise, the other East European countries 
are interested in the latest industrial products. Even Czecho- 
slovakia, a country highly industrialised even before the war, still 
concentrates on purchasing the latest aids to creating a modern 
economy. Their current import programme includes, for ex- 
ample, the purchase of computers in great numbers and of 
construction equipment for building motor highways. Consumer 
goods, which I have dealt with in a separate chapter, are a low 
priority in Eastern Europe, but growing gradually in importance 
nevertheless. 

Comecon countries are also referred to as planned economies. 
Nearly everything affecting the economy is controlled by the 
state. Commerce also is, to all intents and purposes, the exclusive 
business of the state: all trading organisations, with the exception 
of the smallest one- or two-man concerns, are state-owned. This 
means that the British exporter sells exclusively to the state in 
one form or another, whether to factory, ministry, association, 
or foreign trade enterprise. 

In fact, in spite of changing circumstances which I will go into 
shortly, the foreign trade enterprise is still the lynchpin of the 
import-export trade of a Comecon country. Foreign trade enter- 
prises, nearly always situated in the capital, are responsible for 
the purchase and sale of a wide range of products within one or 
two sectors of industry. All these enterprises are listed by coun- 
try, with information about the products they handle, in the 
appendices. 

An enterprise's terms of reference for the import of goods are 
on the one hand the overall national plan allowing a given hard- 
currency budget for the year, and on the other hand the industry's 
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requirements of specific products. Thus the enterprise has to 
work in conjunction with the ministries, particularly the 
ministry of foreign trade, ministries of the relevant industries 
and other overall planning bodies as well as with the factories, 
the end users of the products. It is the foreign trade enterprise to 
which the British exporter must address himself, with whose 
executives he must maintain good relations, and from which will 
come the final signed orders for British products. 

This planned and centralised scheme of things is at present ina 
transitional phase. In the past the foreign trade enterprise's 
almost-absolute control over goods to be imported suited the 
Comecon countries. It meant a tight control on the spending of 
the limited currency available. It also created a buffer to prevent 
the Western businessman from talking direct to the factory 
managers. This might have led to hard currency being spent too 
freely, to the detriment of the national economy, and at the same 
time was thought to be politically undesirable. 

Now the transition is upon us, to differing degrees in the vari- 
ous countries of Comecon. Generally speaking, the Western 
businessman is being officially encouraged to make contact direct 
with the factories. Politically this is becoming more acceptable, 
and it fits the trend toward executive decentralisation. 

Whilst control from the centre continues, more powers are 
being granted to the factories and its executives are being given in- 
creasing freedom of decision. Today the factory manager has 
considerably more say in the purchase of Western equipment 
than ever before in post-war Eastern Europe. 

A great deal has been said about the now well-worn phrase 
“profit motive’, the new concept of Eastern Europe. There are 
some popular misconceptions about it in the West which I should 
like to air. It is sometimes interpreted here as a first step toward 
capitalism and the free play of market forces, but there is no real 
justification for this view. Financial incentives are well known in 
Eastern Europe and bonuses have always been and are used, to 
spur individuals to greater efforts. Now, the financial incentive 
is being applied to the factory as well as to the individual: if a 
factory can show a profit, part of this profit becomes available 
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to the factory management to be employed in whatever way it 
thinks fit, i.e. as additional remuneration to the workers, or for 
the purchase of new plant. However, profits cannot mean West- 
ern profits, i.e. more dividends for the shareholders, but only 
more dividends for the only shareholder - the state. 

But the British exporter is primarily interested in the factory 
manager's new power to use a part of his profits to purchase 
Western plant. Czechoslovakia is in the van of this movement 
toward decentralisation. Most of the countries are experiment- 
ing, but some like Rumania and East Germany are fighting shy of 
the new trend. A British exporter must tread a little warily be- 
cause old attitudes die hard. This is, as I have said, a transitional 
phase: different countries are going at different speeds, and 
officials of foreign trade enterprises are sometimes loth to give 
up, or at any rate share, their personal control, and so it is not by 
any means always easy to see end users. But this should ease with 
time. 

Eastern Europe is a market full of surprises. Conditions are 
different there and they are different year by year, and different 
country by country. Any exporter must keep alert and adapt 
himself to the changing patterns of trade. Though British exports 
are for historical reasons modest, prospects are good. There is a 
great attraction about Eastern Europe as a market: once one 
gets a foothold in it one has a chance of really sizable business. 
The East Europeans, particularly the Russians, are conservative 
at heart, and once they have found a satisfactory supplier, they 
tend to return to him again and again. 


Chapter II 


IS THERE A MARKET? 


Your appetite for East-West trade may have been whetted in 
one of many ways. You may have received a ‘phone-call from 
one of the East European embassies asking for information 
about your products, you may have become more and more 
conscious of articles in the press about sales to thc Soviet Union, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia. Or for that matter you may have 
clinched an actual sale, perhaps indirectly through an overseas 
sales agent. Now you feel the moment is ripe to follow up and 
do something about it. Your inclination may be to ask one or 
two people whom you know, who travel regularly in that part 
of the world, or alternatively you may wish to go to the relevant 
foreign embassy in London, ask a few questions, get a visa, fly 
over and do a personal investigation on the spot. Whilst this 
may be considerably better than doing nothing, at this stage 
rather than later it is invaluable to research thoroughly. 

Before you tackle what could be a major market for you, you 
have to decide that the potential for doing business in Commun- 
ist territories is greater for you at this stage in the development 
of your company than doing business in another untapped 
market which could be Latin America, the Middle East or the 
Far East. That is always assuming that you want to take a real 
slice out of a new market and not merely scratch the surface 
with the odd order. So, how to go about assessing the priority of 
this new market? 

In the first place you must make absolutely sure that there are 
no snags about exporting your particular products. If there is 
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any doubt at all as to whether your products have a military or 
strategic significance, check that you are allowed to sell them 
to East European countries. Britain as one of the NATO 
countries is party to COCOM, the Coordinating Committee 
which decides which products may not be exported to the 
Communist world. This agreed international embargo list 
serves as a minimum level and each participating country adapts 
the list to its own national requirements. Thus the USA. has a 
far larger list of products which it forbids its own companies 
to export to Eastern Europe (and it has a 100 per cent embargo 
on exports to China) than does Great Britain who adheres 
more closely to the minimum level laid down by COCOM. 
The British list, known as the *Consolidated list of goods 
subject to strategic embargo', or *Embargo List' for short, is 
published from time to time in the Board of Trade Journal. From 
this list any exporter can see clearly whether his own products may 
be exported or not. Basically it is quite straightforward and 
reasonable: if a product has a warlike application it is on the 
Embargo List. Neither military weapons, nor industrial products 
which could help fashion such weapons, may be exported to 
Eastern Europe. But if there is any doubt it is always worth 
checking. Periodically there are amendments to the Embargo 
List: by 1966 a number of previously embargoed products could 
be exported — for example, centrifugal and axial flow com- 
pressors and blowers, tankers, pentaerythritol tetranitrate. Also, 
there are possibilities to export even the most unlikely products: 
one would not expect to read in the Embargo List that the Board 
of Trade *will consider applications for licences to export small 
quantities of small arms such as rifles, shotguns, carbines or 
pistols designed for sporting or ornamental purposes and 
ammunition therefor'. Equally, one is surprised to read that 
licences may be granted 'for the export of propellants and ex- 
plosives normally used for civilian or industrial purposes'. 
‘Normally’ after all is not synonymous with ‘exclusively’. 
Besides the Embargo List exporters should also be aware of 
the list of goods subject to licensing control. Full information 
can be obtained through the Export of Goods (Control) Order, 


n 
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1965, as amended, and the Strategic Goods (Control) Order, 
1961, as amended. 

In case of doubt about products which are embargoed contact 
the Commercial Relations and Export Department of the Board 
of Trade. If you require information about export licences, 
whether or not one is required, then you should contact the 
Export Licensing Branch of the Board of Trade. 

Most of the Comecon countries publish each year a compre- 
hensive booklet giving full details of their economic lifc. This 
includes import-export figures under different headings show- 
ing what has been imported from which countries and in what 
quantities. These booklets scem to be a logical first place for 
reference to check whether, in the last few years, a country has 
been importing your type of product from any other country in 
the world. From this source you will also sec whether and to 
what extent the country has been importing from Great Britain. 

The Overseas Trade Accounts (formerly known as the Trade and 
Navigation Accounts) published by HM Stationery Oflice also 
give details of imports and exports but thesc are seen purely 
from the UK point of view in relation to other countries of 
the world. By broad groups of products, UK exports to differ- 
ent countries of the communist world can be compared. Past 
sales patterns are thus established and, what is more, arc avail- 
able monthly up to a few weeks of the actual date. 

However, patterns can change. To find out what developments 
are likely in the future. study the trade agreement between the 
UK and the partner country. Such trade agreements are usually 
drawn up for a period of five years, with specific agenda cach 
year, and a renewal at the end of the five-year period for the 
same term again. Thus, the 1959-64 trade agreement between 
the UK and the USSR was renewed again in 1964. Under 
article three of this agreement it can be seen what the Soviet 
Union intends to buy: a host of different products and materials 
including equipment for the manufacture of synthetic fibres, 
synthetic materials, other types of equipment for the chemical 
industry, equipment for the pulp and paper industry, forging, 
stamping and casting equipment, metal-working machine tools, 
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equipment for the electro-technical and cable industry, equip- 
ment and instruments for the automation of production pro- 
cesses, pumping, compression and refrigeration equipment, 
equipment for sugar-beet factories, and other types of equip- 
ment for the food industry, equipment for the building industry, 
the light industry and other branches of industry. This and 
similar trade agreements serve as a guide to a British company 
whose management and export personnel can then better assess 
whether it is worth pursuing its research programme. 

Having established general categories of goods it is now essen- 
tial to break these down into more precise components. What, 
more specifically, is the Comecon country in question out to buy 
from Great Britain? From time to time different documents 
become available showing specific products on the shopping 
lists of communist countries. For example, prior to the British 
industrial exhibition at Sokolniki Park, Moscow, in 1966, the 
Russians sent a detailed list of the sort of goods they would 
like to see exhibited, in other words, which they were the most 
likely to buy, either there and then, or in the future. Instead of 
‘other types of equipment for the chemical industry’ we now 
learn that the Soviet Union is particularly interested in: 


1. Diagrams and models of equipment and individual processes 
for production of fertilisers, plastics, toxic chemicals, syn- 
thetic fibres, oil treatment 

2. Equipment for treatment of plastics and technical rubber 
produce, as well as equipment for testing the lasting qualities 

3. Equipment for automatic analyses and remote control 

4. Plastic material products widely used in engineering and 
methods of design and production 

5. Samples of effective chemicals for plant and animal pro- 
tection, as well as methods, equipment and apparatus used 
for their applications and apparatus defining amounts of 
toxic chemical residues on agricultura! produce 

6. Synthetic raw materials for paint and plastic industries 


Instead of 'equipment for the pulp and paper industry' we find 
that the Soviet Union needs the following: 
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1. New and effective types of semi-products for production of 

cardboard and packing paper. Production, technology and 

equipment 

Technology and equipment used for production of cellulose, 

cellulose intended for chemical treatment for production of 

tyre-cord, acetylation 

3. New types of paper and cardboard employed for technical 
purposes: computers, radio electronics, electrical engincering, 
precision instruments, automation, as well as for printing 
and household and sanitary requirements 

4. New types of paper for duplicating and technical documenta- 
tion production and application 

5. Latest methods of surface treatment, impregnation, sizing 
and filling of paper and cardboard with synthetic materials 
which give it certain fixed properties: non-burning, moisture- 
resisting, bactericidal 

6. High-capacity paper and cardboard-making machines and 
latest auxiliary equipment in production flow 

7. Latest methods of designing cellulose - paper mills of various 
kinds 


= 


In such a way are broken down broad headings like food in- 
dustry, sewing industry, leather and synthetic leather industry, 
knitting industry, textile industry, scientific instruments, power 
and electrical engineering. gas industry, coal industry, oil in- 
dustry, canning industry, cigarette-making industry, fishing 
industry, baking industry and so on. 

However, the categories given are still fairly broad ones. Even 
if your products seem to fit one of the overall descriptions, 
clearly you will need to ascertain just how relevant your pro- 
ducts are. This may not be easy. Quite probably your products 
will be ‘relevant’ to the buyer country and you may find it 
difficult to obtain any more detailed information. In the first 
place the communist country often wishes to retain the maxi- 
mum flexibility of choice and therefore has no desire to be more 
precise and, in the second place, it is afraid, according to the 
words of the Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade, that an accurate 
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disclosure of industrial products needed would automatically 
make prices more unfavourable. Still, persistent questions on 
your part will occasionally bring you more specific information 
about your product's rea] potential. 

Another source of information are the UK trading missions. 
Trading missions sent by the Russo-British Chamber of Com- 
merce, the London Chamber of Commerce, or the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, go periodically to the capitals of Come- 
con countries in order to discuss future trading possibilities. 
When they return, invariably they publish their findings. This 
can be an important source for giving up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation about the requirements of the other side. 

Past patterns and future intent are emerging. It is worth trying 
to assess whether a country's intention to buy is likely to be 
realised, perhaps improved upon, or not realised. The intention 
can be affected by economic or political considerations. Follow- 
ing the hard winter of 1963, the USSR had to change her im- 
port programme, reduce her normal imports from the West 
and buy instead considerable quantities of food, chiefly wheat. 
Thus in 1964 British exports intended for Soviet industry were 
very much reduced, dropping by 30 per cent to £38 million 
compared with the previous year. A hard winter for the Russians 
can be the reason for a reduction in British exports. Interested 
British companies should therefore carefully note such events. 
This too is research. 

Paradoxically if one was researching trade possibilities with 
the Soviet Union at the beginning of 1965, the poor British 
sales of 1964 would serve as a pointer to increased exports 
during 1965. In theory a balance of trade with each Western 
country is aimed at by Comecon countries, even if that balance 
is a balance over the years and not a balance during the course 
of one year. If in a given year a Comecon country has an ad- 
vantage, then one could reasonably hope for this to be levelled 
out during a given period of some years. In other words it would 
be logical to predict that prospects for 1965 and 1966 should 
be good since the USSR should wish to make up for the lost 
purchases of 1964. 
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In fact the 1965 exports to the Soviet Union did rise to £47 
million from the 1964 figure of £38 million. 1966 exports rose 
still further to £50 million. 

Articles in the Press appear fairly regularly and give indica- 
tions about the latest political and commercial trends. The 
Economist, the New Statesman, the Financial Times, The 
Guardian, The Observer and other serious publications are well 
worth watching. 

To any serious researcher into the East European scene, topical 
feature articles and news about contracts signed are essential 
reading, providing clues about the possibilities of exporting 
one’s own products. At the same time newspaper articles give 
up-to-date indications of political trends, international re- 
alignments, intentions to purchase from Britain (or France, 
or Italy...) by individual East European countries. From these 
you can better assess your company’s priorities and decide 
which Comecon country deserves your maximum attention. 

Let me give an example of the sort of article which comes into 
the category of more than useful research, really rewarding 
research. On 6 July 1965 the Financial Times carried a feature 
article headed ‘The Czechoslovak Scene - Opening the Door 
to Western Know-How’ written by the paper’s Prague corres- 
pondent. Three separate short quotations from this article will 
suffice to show how immediately relevant the information must 
have been to certain companies who took note at the time: 


“The recently-approved outline of the 1965-70 Plan of Science 
and Technology provides more information about the 
dynamics of Czechoslovak economy than all the ministerial 
speeches since the new economic policy was adopted.’ 


‘The number of licences bought abroad is a good indication 
of the gathering momentum of the new policy. Only 24 were 
bought between 1956 and 1963, 60 in 1964, and substantially 
more than that in the first half of this year. A large sum of 
money is now available for this purpose and it can be confi- 
dently expected that the purchases of know-how will be still 
greater in the future.’ 
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*Closely connected with the structural changes is the proposed 
network of computing centres, which will be equipped with 
100 small and 50 medium computers. À sum equivalent at 
the official parity to about £80 million is earmarked for 
this purpose.' 


This would have been no academic research for the July 1965 
researcher. Since then several British companies have sold 
computers to Czechoslovakia - International Computers and 
Tabulators, Elliott-Automation and English Electric Computers 
Ltd. This last company alone sold four computers to Czecho- 
slovakia in the following period up to the end of 1966: one 
to the Czech railways, two to the Czech steel works at Ostrava 
and one to the Ministry of Social Security. The value of these 
orders was one and a half million pounds. There are many 
other sources of up-to-date written information. The more 
you read the more complete your grasp of the commercial 
opportunities. Hoard all information like a stamp enthusiast 
hoarding stamps. It builds an equally valuable collection. 
Here are just a few of the places to watch with a few examples 
of the sort of information an avid reader can pick up. 

Ecotass is a weekly news bulletin which in this country is 
distributed by Indreta of Basel. It is based on information 
supplied by the Soviet News Agency Tass, and as such provides 
a 'straight from the horse's mouth' service for those British 
companies definitely interested in the Soviet market. Included 
are details of Soviet plans to buy foreign products, as well as 
economic and commercial factors affecting Soviet trade with 
the rest of the world. This often gives valuable pointers to 
UK companies wishing to export specialised equipment not 
only to the USSR but to other Comecon countries. One Ecotass 
bulletin extracts some of the main features of the 1966-70 
Soviet-Bulgarian trade agreement, one of which reads: 'The 
Soviet orders for 355 ships and barges will ensure work for 
Bulgarian shipyards until 1970 and this will determine most 
decisively the prospects of the development of Bulgaria's ship- 
building industry’. 
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It should also determine most decisively an approach to the 
Bulgarian shipbuilding industry by those UK manufacturers 
who have something to offer. Further details about Ecotass can 
be obtained in London through Tass. 

For those companies interested in the Soviet market further 
information is available from the Russo-British Chamber of 
Commerce. This Chamber is a unique organisation, run jointly 
by representatives of British business and by officials of the 
Soviet Trade Delegation in Highgate, and founded in pre- 
revolutionary times ‘to promote commerce between the British 
and Russian empires’. With such a history and present ex- 
perience to draw on, the Russo-British Chamber of Commerce 
can and does provide to its members useful data and news in 
its monthly Information Circular. 

The economic department of the Moscow Narodny Bank in 
London publishes its own weekly press bulletin. Some very 
pertinent paragraphs are included in these bulletins under 
headings such as ‘Renewed hopes of ship orders from USSR’ 
and ‘USSR urged to import computer plant’. This type of 
feature particularly, referring as it does to future possibilities 
rather than past achievement, has a great value to the serious 
student of the market. 

The Export Service Bulletin is issued by the Export Services 
Branch of the Board of Trade. Its main function is to give 
specific information about latest overseas needs for products 
and plant, not merely from Eastern Europe but from the whole 
world. Under two headings “Export Opportunities’ and ‘Calls 
for Tender' an international wants list appears daily. Since 
this bulletin is published daily, an almost incredible frequency 
for this type of information, you will inevitably find many 
references to East European sales opportunities amongst the 
references from all countries. Cost of the service is ten guineas 
per annum. 

A news agency with a specialist East-West trade service is 
‘Comtel Reuter East West Trade News’. One paragraph about 
US exports to Comecon countries read: *During the fourth 
quarter of 1965 applications totalling 1,817,917 dollars were 
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rejected for exports to East European countries. The main items 
rejected were a data processing system valued at 1,159,000 
dollars to Czechoslovakia, video recorders, parts and acces- 
sories valued at 414,511 dollars to Poland and Rumania, and 
electronic communications equipment valued at 137,330 dollars 
to the USSR.’ 

In view of the tougher regulations which apply to US exporters 
the rejections described could in part have been opportunities 
for UK exporters enjoying less stringent regulations for trade 
with Eastern Europe. Certainly investigation would have been 
warranted. Cost of the Comtel Reuter East West Trade News 
Service is £31 4s per annum. 

Another service is East Bloc Market Data. Here is one ex- 
tract: 


USSR - NEED FOR ASSEMBLY TOOLS 


Market Appraisal 
A greater part of the labour force on Soviet machinery 
construction is employed on assembly work. The greatest 
difficulties at present arise from the fact that the assembly 
tools are produced in quite inadequate quantities. The annual 
production of all sorts of assembly tools is only one million 
units, while the required number is about nine million units. 
The Soviet industry hopes to cover the needs by 1970. 

Amongst assembly tools, the shortage of electrical equip- 
ment is most marked. The need for this is the greatest at 
present and this will therefore be subject to the greatest 
increase by 1970. 

In view of this situation, there are large supply possibilities 
for assembly tools of all kinds. Electrical equipment should be 
easiest to sell. 


Export Recommendation 

We would therefore recommend that the quotations should be 
sent to the external trade organisation Stankoimport, 
Moscow, Smolenskaya-Sennaya pl. 32/34, Telephone: 44 21 
32, Telex: 179. In addition the machine construction works of 
the USSR could be circularised with trade literature. On 
request, we can supply a list of such factories. 


The item above is typical of the approach adopted by East 
Bloc Market Data — Export Opportunities. Having presented 
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a market intelligence item an inference is then drawn on your 
behalf. This service of weekly news bulletins, if not cheap at a 
£100 per annum, is nevertheless very good value for moncy. 
Its emphasis is on machinery and plant, and chemical and 
pharmaceutical products. The information is prepared by the 
Institut fuer Ostmarktforschung, Hamburg, for East Bloc Market 
Data, London. 

The same team offers another rather unusual service as well. 
For as little as £25 in twelve issues a year East Bloc Market 
Data gives the names and titles of East European executives in 
all sectors of industry. Names and status are indicated which are 
brought up-to-date when changes occur, as should happen with 
any live mailing list. Included are names and status of executives 
in foreign trade enterprises, names of representatives abroad 
and names of managers of companies and plants with their 
addresses. 

This last service is perhaps of use only after the decision to 
tackle East European markets has been taken, but then it really 
is useful in getting to grips with the market. 

Most of the banks also offer an intelligence service on market 
appraisals and current trends. The Westminster Bank publishes 
comprehensive booklets about each Comecon country and 
states ‘if the booklet does not happen to cover every aspect of 
your particular interest or area to the best advantage, we will 
gladly let you have a special report'. Barclays Bank and Lloyds 
Bank summarise their findings about each Comecon country. 

The Board of Trade Hints to Businessmen series of booklets 
also gives a clear review of the market situation by individual 
Comecon countries (beside giving a wealth of information on 
practical details of trading, useful when you visit the country). 

There must be many more printed sources of information for 
the researcher. I have listed some of the most valuable ones. 
But it is important that you explore every avenue and accumu- 
late maximum information. The more complete the jigsaw the 
stronger your position when attempting to sell and the likelier 
you are to conquer the market when you make the attempt. 

So far the research programme suggested has been limited to 
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evidence in print. But there is no reason why you should not 
now put questions direct and aloud to experts, both British and 
East European. After preparing yourself in the privacy of your 
office, you will now be in a far better position to ask the right 
questions in a more penetrating way, and at the same time be 
in a better position to assess the real value of the answers. For, 
alas, not all experts are experts. It has happened in the past 
that a potential exporter has been dissuaded from action through 
incorrect or over-cautious advice. But now you know the basic 
facts, you can make direct approaches with confidence. 

Contact first the Commercial Sections of the British embassies 
in the Comecon capitals. They have the advantage of being on 
the spot and have accumulated a wealth of experience which is 
at the disposal of all British companies. Furthermore their 
interests coincide with those of the UK company, and they 
will therefore give advice freely and without ulterior motive. 
This need not necessarily be the case when one is dealing with 
the East European embassy in London, whose first allegiance 
must be and is to its own country. 

For the same reason it is worth exploring all those organisations 
which identify themselves with British industry. This will include 
as a first priority the Board of Trade, Commercial Relations 
and Exports Department, and the Export Services Branch, the 
Confederation of British Industry and the various Chambers 
of Commerce in the different cities of the country, particularly 
in London, Birmingham and Manchester. 

The London Chamber of Commerce for example has an un- 
usually active East European section. Members are kept closely 
informed of all developments which are taking place. If, say, 
a Comecon country sends an official buying delegation to the 
UK to explore market possibilities, members are automatically 
alerted. This happens fairly regularly and can lead directly to 
sales. 

The Russo-British Chamber of Commerce, previously men- 
tioned, has the added advantage of being run jointly by the 
Russians and the British. This Chamber and its permanent staff 
can be most helpful and informative about the Soviet market. 
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Now and only now, when a company is clear about its pros- 
pects in the Comecon markets, and in which East European 
country its immediate future is likely to lie, should it approach the 
London embassies for verification of what it has already ascer- 
tained. This procedure will ensure that the company goes to the 
embassy from strength and not from weakness. This first dis- 
cussion is important: it will not only give information to thc 
British company but will also give the embassy its first im- 
pression of that company which in turn may be transmitted to 
the East European capital. Thus an image will bc built up from 
the start. I shall deal with this aspect of selling. the building of 
the right image, more fully later in the book. But above all 
ensure that at all times you are spcaking from strength, and 
there is no better time to start with this policy than in your first 
discussions with your trading partners. 

You may find that the London embassy tells you in a polite way 
that they are ‘not interested’. If you are armed beforehand, and 
you know this is contrary to all the information gleaned from 
your research. you will not be put off and you will take 
your investigation further. The objection behind the 'not in- 
terested’ may not be as final as the expression. It can happen that 
the products you are seeking to sell are already being exported 
by a foreign or a British competitor. Therefore, at this moment 
in time it may seem to the East European embassy wasteful to 
investigate your products which are being satisfactorily supplied 
by someone else. But that does not mean that it would be waste- 
ful for you, and the right background information allows you 
to take the appropriate action. 

The chances are, however, that the embassy will be quite open 
with you and information provided by it will tally with earlier 
information. The British company is now in a position to sum- 
marise its findings and draw its conclusions from them. Assum- 
ing the evidence is positive, then the next step must be a per- 
sonal visit to one of the Comecon countries. Probably by now 
it will have become plain which country is the first priority. It 
might well be the USSR, which as the dominant power of 
Eastern Europe is probably the largest single potential purchaser 
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of the UK company's equipment. On the other hand, a com- 
pany might wish to get first hand experience without prejudicing 
this most important market. Consequently it may decide to do 
a pilot run in one of the countries with less potential like 
Bulgaria. 

Indeed it may happen precisely because a country has less 
potential that it is relatively neglected by British and even for- 
eign exporters. In such a case the British company might not 
only find itself a test market but gain a lucrative market by 
capturing a rather larger share than it could in say the Soviet 
Union or in Poland. 

If on the other hand your research has shown that it is unlikely 
that your company can have real success, such findings are also 
positive. It is sometimes tempting to ignore negative indications 
if one is aggressive and optimistically-inclined and it is quite 
common for a company to ignore the results of research if it 
is set on a particular course. It is not worth it. There are other 
markets beside the one in question. So tackle the market seriously 
— but only if research warrants it. 


Chapter III 


FIRST VISIT - ON THE SPOT RESEARCH 
- BUILDING AN IMAGE 


Office research is over. We go from staff office to the front line. 
The main task now is to assess and create long-term prospects on 
the spot. Clearly the British exporter will attempt to clinch an 
immediate sale, but the main priority should probably be the 
establishment of new business relations leading to substantial 
long-term business, rather than the winning of a single order. 
Such an order, welcome though it would be as business, would 
almost be more valuable as a research pointer. There is no more 
convincing research evidence than someone putting their hand 
into their pocket and backing a favourable attitude with actual 
investment. 

On your first visit you will also need to create the right image 
for yourself and your company. Those first impressions are all- 
important. One cannot stress enough how important, because 
you do not get this chance again. For a long time to come you 
will be remembered and assessed by this visit. Before you left 
England you obtained a business visa. This is not merely a travel 
document, it has a business significance. The granting of such a 
visa is a positive sign indicating that the East European country 
is prepared to consider doing business with you. If it were totally 
uninterested in your company's products the visa might well be 
completely withheld. 

When applying for the visa through the foreign embassy in 
London you will have needed to complete the application form 
showing the nature of your business, and indicating who are your 
trading partners out there. These officials have then to confirm 
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their willingness to meet you before the visa is granted. Once 
you have the visa it is up to you. 

Almost certainly your first point of contact will be a foreign 
trade enterprise. Whoever else you must see subsequently this is 
normally where negotiations begin, and where, with the signing 
of the order, they usually end. The foreign trade enterprise, as has 
been explained, is the focal point of the whole communist trading 
system, and whilst this is changing, and a certain amount of 
authority is being transferred into the hands of factory manage- 
ment, nevertheless for the moment the foreign trade enterprise 
is still the most important point of contact for the British 
businessman. 

Such an enterprise imports (and usually exports) a truly vast 
range of products, and when one considers it does so on behalf 
of an entire country, it will be seen that the enterprise's influence 
is vast - in volume as well as range of products. For example 
Machinoimport of Bulgaria imports machine tools, foundry 
equipment, mine and oilfield equipment, industrial refrigerat- 
ing plant, chemical plant, polygraphic machinery for the food 
industry, textile machinery, road transport vehicles, railroad 
equipment, hoisting machinery, equipment for glass manufac- 
ture, internal combustion engines and other equipment. V/O 
Stankoimport of the Soviet Union imports and exports machine 
tools, woodworking machinery, automated machine tool lines, 
presses and accessories, forging, rolling and foundry machinery, 
metal-testing machines and instruments, manual electric and 
pneumatic tools, hard-alloy products, abrasives, ball and roller 
bearings, measuring and cutting tools, cable-making machines. 

Strojexport, Prague, handles in the main civil engineering 
machinery and equipment; Kolmex, Warsaw, imports and 
exports rolling stock, and Tehnoimport, Bucharest, buys air- 
craft, printing equipment, paper, measuring and scientific 
instruments of all kinds, medical and laboratory equipment. 

The visiting British exporter may wish to know whom to see in 
an enterprise. What is the internal structure of executives? Who 
is the appropriate one to sell to, the one nearest the place where 
decisions are taken ? There is no straight answer to that. Just as 
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in British companies you sell to different executives depending 
on the internal structure of cach individual company, so in an 
East European enterprise you cannot expect a straightforward 
rule. After all, in the UK your customer may be a managing 
director, he may be a plant superintendent, or a purchasiug 
oflicer, or one of many other titles. The size of the company can 
have a bearing on this. In Eastern Europe the enterprises also 
vary greatly in size, and titles are by no means uniform. Most 
enterprises have two main departments of which you should be 
aware. The first chronologically, but relatively unimportant, is 
the department you almost inevitably meet the first time. 
It acts as a screen to ensure that negotiations with you could be 
useful to the enterprise. If not, its officials would attempt to 
explain why they could not buy from you, without any additional 
loss of time. This department can come under many names but 
is sometimes called the Inter-State Relations Department. 

The more important is the technical department responsible 
for the import of a category of products. This is usually 
staffed by technical experts, and it is in this department that you 
can expect to start talking business in a really serious way. Having 
met the officials of this department once, you will clearly need to 
keep in touch with them thereafter. 

The actual titles you should look out for are varied, but 
managers and directors would be the most likely to have the 
necessary status to consider your proposition. However, final 
decisions are always taken in committee, and orders have to 
be. and are, signed by two executives to be official. 

Partly because you will be dealing with giant enterprises you 
have to adapt your public image. The British exporter goes over 
to this part of the world as more than a businessman. The enter- 
prise you are negotiating with is a state enterprise, you are there- 
fore in a sense negotiating with the state, with the government. 
Your role is that of a businessman-diplomat. This is particularly 
so in the Soviet Union where you are negotiating not merely with 
State companies, but with companies of a giant state. Size and 
grandeur become definite qualities, part of the local atmosphere. 
Their presence influences, their absence jars. 
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You may be naturally lucky. Your company may be a giant 
such as Shell, ICI, Vickers or Leyland. In this case being a 
businessman-diplomat and creating the right impression should 
present no problem. However, if yours is a medium-sized com- 
pany or even a small company ingenuity is called for and this 
will reap dividends for you in the future. Remember that in 
Eastern Europe or indeed in most export markets, some of the 
largest British companies are unknown. (Are we in England 
aware of even the largest French companies?) This means that 
often a company with only 100 employees starts at no disad- 
vantage when competing against a company with 20,000 
employees. Tactics are called for. How should an exporter pre- 
sent his company? Firstly lay aside your natural modesty. This 
is an elementary lesson; but for an exporter in Eastern Europe, 
this lesson becomes even more important. Show your trump 
cards, show your aces, kings, queens, knaves and even tens and 
nines. All you say now will form the picture your trading partners 
will have of your company for a long time to come. 

Is your company a member of a group of companies, six, eight, 
twenty different companies? If the individual companies are 
small, do not worry, pass on information about the group. Is 
your turnover something to shout about, have your profits 
increased by a substantial percentage over the years, how large 
is your production, are your sales figures rising, are your exports 
a sizable percentage of your total sales? Do you have agents 
or have offices in many countries of the world? Is any member 
of your Board, or other employee of your company a public 
figure? This is all relevant information when creating an image 
for your company. It does not of course make a sale but it does 
create the right background. In other words what is impressive 
and true about your company should be told. There is no point 
in withholding such information and there are only good reasons 
for speaking aloud. 

Having built up your company's image you now have to con- 
sider your own personal image or that of your representative. In 
the same way that a company has an advantage if it is really big, 
and does not have to work at an image, so you are at an advantage 
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if youare the managing director, sales director, orexport director - 
In fact it is highly advisable on a first visit foraUK company to 
send out top men to create that first impression. However, if a. 
less senior person is sent out he should be given every chance. 
The visiting card will be almost the first point of contact. Its 
layout should be clean and modern. But more important it 
should not say ‘John Smith, representative’. That in Eastern 
Europe is very damaging. John Smith will have a tough time 
meeting any executive who matters and who has influence on the 
decision to buy or not to buy. Any man representing a British 
company in Eastern Europe must be at least a manager. whether 
a regional manager, an area manager, or an East European 
manager, but a manager. Even better, he might be the regional 
director. It is only with this status that your man will have a 
reasonable chance of doing business. 

If the visiting card is being presented in the Soviet Union or 
Bulgaria you may wish to print on both sides of the card, in Eng- 
lish on the one side and in the local language in the Cyrillic 
script on the other. Since comparatively few exporters take the 
trouble to do this, the gesture is useful and impressive. 

But, most important, the man going out to Eastern Europe 
must have the power of decision, decision on the spot, and he 
must be technically qualified to take that decision. There is no- 
thing more irritating to the East European negotiators and more 
damaging to the British exporter than for discussions to be 
broken off apparently unnecessarily. By all means let your man 
interrupt discussions to refer back to your Head Office on the 
telex, but he must have the power to negotiate, must be able 
truly to represent your company at all stages of negotiation. It is 
therefore vita] for him to be technically qualified and able to 
answer fully the questions of interested experts on the spot. 

In the capital City where you are visiting the enterprises, you 
will be based in one of the international hotels, for example the 
Athenee Palace in Bucharest or ihe Europejski in Warsaw. These 
als the only businesslike places in which to stay. There is no 
smart and staying in some little inn down the road 

ght do if you were visiting a provincial city in the UK. 
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This is just not done. Nor for that matter should you stay pri- 
vately with friends. In fact you would be better advised to re- 
strict your activities to meetings with business people only, rather 
than spend time privately. Later on, when you have made several 
trips and you get the feel of Eastern Europe, you can decide to do 
this but first it is wiser to promote a strictly dedicated business 
image. 

For example, you might have been given the address of a Rus- 
sian living in Moscow, a friend of a Russian emigré living in 
London. This is exactly the sort of person not to visit. You 
would automatically arouse unnecessary suspicion. 

A useful way to round off your first visit is to give a large formal 
reception. This establishes your company in the market from the 
outset as a company which is lavish and serious in its pursuit of 
export business. To this reception invite your new-found busi- 
ness contacts. Invite also the British commercial counsellor and 
the Ambassador. Their attendance will add to your weight. 
Make it a different occasion for your guests, make the reception 
distinctively British if you can. You can usually buy authentic 
Scotch, and English cigarettes, and these will be appreciated. 
Make a short speech. 

You have created an image. Your business prospects are 
reasonable. You must now try and assess just how reasonable 
and you must be scrupulously honest with yourself. It is all too 
easy to be optimistic because people have been kind, because 
they have said friendly words, but such optimism is misleading. 

Whilst you are on the spot you must use every opportunity to 
carry out the objective of research. Find out if you can just how 
serious your negotiations have been from parties other than the 
ones with whom you have been conferring. The British commer- 
cial counsellor is the first man you should visit and consult. His 
deeper experience ought to throw some light on and help you 
interpret more accurately the real meaning of those last days' 
talking. Approach the Chamber of Commerce in the capital, 
talk to other businessmen in your hotel, talk to the business peo- 
ple whom you met over conference tables in off duty hours. This 
may not always be easy to arrange but you should be able to 
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effect a lunch or two, or an evening excursion. Out of all these 
conversations a pattern should begin to emerge and you should 
get some idea how genuinely interested the East Europeans are 
in your proposition. You should be able to glean from these 
extra-mural talks whether there is any urgency to buy your 
equipment short- or long-term. 

When you return to this country, with your first outingto East- 
ern Europe behind you, you should be satisfied that you have 
established the facts — that there is business to be had for you, 
and roughly how much you can expect and aim for in the market 
over the next years. This assumes that thorough research was 
made in the UK prior to this first visit, combined with sensitive 
antennae and factual questions in Eastern Europe itself. You 
should also have ensured the brightest prospects for selling your 
products by presenting in the best possible light your company, 
your products and yourself. If you have also succeeded in making 
a sale on this first trip, this is a bonus. You can pat yourself on 
the back. The real work of selling however will now begin: of 
travelling repeatedly, of talking, making new contacts, keeping 
in touch and making sure that your sales come up to realistic 
expectations of the market. Modest sales are no substitute for a 
major foothold in a market. 


Chapter IV 


CORRESPONDENCE 


There are a few simple rules to follow. When doing business with 
the East Europeans stick to their conventions. When writing to 
Moscow do as the Muscovites do! As a salesman it is up to you 
to adapt anyway. 

You will find that they are ultra-courteous and if you write a 
letter which is strictly businesslike in tone, without adding some 
friendly sentences, you may in fact be less than polite. Words 
about the ‘good business co-operation you are enjoying’ are al- 
ways appreciated and are to be seen as convention. They are little 
more than the ‘Dear Sir’ of an English letter, not the most im- 
portant section, but nearly as obligatory. The Russians (as the 
Americans) lay great store by a certain human warmth which 
permeates their relationships, including business relationships, 
on paper - in letters. 

If you are writing for the first time, your introductory letter 
should contain a definite proposition with details of prices. 
Samples should accompany the letter if these are relevant. At the 
same time you should take the opportunity of getting other infor- 
mation across. You should put your company into perspective, 
indicating its authority on the UK market and, if possible, in 
export markets, and best of all in the Comecon markets. If you 
can show that you already have associations with Comecon and 
have carried out major business there, this must stand you in 
good stead. 

However, do not be disheartened if replies are sometimes rare. 
Often the East Europeans are poor correspondents. But then this 
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is not so unusual. When one is selling in Eastern Europe, or in 
any market of the world, onc automatically reduces the number 
of replies. Keep up the pressure anyway, write every time you 
have something new to offer, send your latest brochures, offer 
your latest services and keep on bringing your name in front of 
your customers in the territory. 

It is useful to bring the British Embassy into the act. Both in the 
early stages and during the more advanced stages of negotiation 
it is as well to keep the British Embassy informed. By writing 
and enlisting the Embassy's support you will ensure that your 
East European counterparts look at your file. 

When writing to the British Embassy write as simply as 
possible. One First Secretary at one of our embassies recom- 
mends this - technically simple letters — so that the contents arc 
understandable to the British commercial diplomat, and at the 
same time so that they are easily translatable into the local 
language. 

Abide by communist protocol. Communist oflicials are very 
status conscious, status being a fairly rigid category therc. You 
should therefore keep this in mind when writing and adapt your 
letters accordingly. If for example you have just returned from a 
trip to Eastern Europe and you wish to write to all the people 
you have had dealings with, as indeed you probably should, then 
you write the longest letter to the most senior man, and the shortest 
letter to the most junior. Equally, you write a middling letter to 
the man of middling rank. If you have become particularly 
friendly with the manager this is no reason why you should write 
him a longer letter than you would to his boss, the director. And 
certainly you should on no account write to his private address. 
-This would only be embarrassing. Reserve such friendship for 
personal meetings. 

It is also important to watch the small points. Identify yourself 
as much as possible with their attitudes where this is compatible 
with your outlook. Psychologically this is important, all the more 
so because many of your British competitors may not bother. 
Your own punctiliousness will be noticed and appreciated. For 
example, if Russians are sensitive about calling their country the 
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‘Sovict Union’ or the ‘USSR’ then do not make references to 
‘Russia’ in your letters, or for that matter in your conversations. 
Russia is only one of the Socialist Republics of the Sovict Union. 
It is not the Soviet Union. Talking about Russia is analogous to 
talking about England. Neither the Scotsman nor the man from 
Georgia takes kindly to it. Add to that the political objection of 
calling the Soviet Union Russia and you have the measure of the 
tactlessness. The Soviet Union means the communist state, its 
establishment and its achievement. Therefore not to use the right 
term is not to respect the political achievement. 

As for the ‘Iron Curtain’ and any expressions incorporating 
this idea, such as *when I am next behind the Curtain' they are 
absolutely taboo. In the first place the curtain has largely rusted 
away and in the second place the East Europeans are very sen- 
sitive to this term. The newcomer to the East European scene 
should take note and avoid innocent slips or intentional jokes. 

Just as civil servants in this country are known to be somewhat 
slower than businessmen, so civil servants in Eastern Europe are 
sometimes slower than one would like them to be. All business- 
men in Eastern Europe are in fact state functionaries. This means 
that you may have to wait for a reply, even when it is in your 
trading partner's own interest to reply quickly. You may at some 
stage reach a point of urgency, when you desperately need in- 
formation and you wait in vain for a letter. What is the appro- 
priate scale of action to be taken at any given moment ? First you 
might write a letter, friendly and couched in specific terms about 
what you want, but leaving no doubt about your request. Sec- 
ondly, thirdly and fourthly, you might well continue in the same 
vein. In the fifth place you may be tempted to write a strong and 
perhaps less friendly letter. This is generally not wise because it 
merely embarrasses the other side without solving the problem. 

One irate British businessman, having come to the end of his 
patience, unable to get either action or response, wrote a blunt 
and irate letter. It was obviously an extremely tough letter, and 
it did at last stimulate action. The British businessman received 
a prompt reply, a charming letter, enclosing his own letter, 
saying that this was the rudest communication the man had ever 
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received, that he did not wish to keep such a record on file, and 
would the British businessman please therefore take it back. And 
that was all the action taken. 

So if you feel stronger action is necessary at this stage, send one 
more letter, but this time by express mail. Even better, stick the 
express label on the actual notepaper as well as on the envelope 
making your position absolutely clear. 

Telephones are not as useful as in the West. You telephone 
from London to Eastern Europe and the reaction is likely to be 
embarrassment rather than action. Normally no decisions can be 
taken over the telephone. 

Telegrams are more useful at this stage. They have the right 
note of urgency and at the same time give your trading partners a 
chance, in the privacy of their own organisation, to prepare a 
quick response for you. Another equally effective method is telex. 
Most East European foreign trade enterprises have a telex. This 
has the same urgency as a telegram, and provides a permanent 
record which a telephone conversation does not. It is relatively 
cheap and it allows you enough space to make your point clear. 

As a last resort, if none of these ways has produced the neces- 
sary response, it may be worth writing to the British Embassy, to 
the Commercial Counsellor. He can be helpful - he is on the spot, 
and his involvement in your business gives it a semi-official fla- 
vour. In other words, this becomes a government to government 
problem, or almost, and it makes it more difficult for the other 
side not to take some positive action. But I shall be dealing more 
fully in subsequent chapters about the way that the British Em- 
bassy and other organisations can help you both under normal 
circumstances and in case of difficulties. 

When sending technical material, brochures and leaflets, pre- 
sentation is most important. If the brochures are sent in folders, 
perhaps made of plastic with the name of the relevant East 
European department printed on the front, and the name of the 
official on it also, then it will be filed and kept for years for 
reference purposes. In this way your impressive-looking folder 
assumes the character of an official document. It will therefore 
not be thrown away. It must be kept. 
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If you are actually tendering and submitting technical drawings 
it is most important to use both your own language for the sake 
of absolute accuracy, and the local language in order to make it 
possible for engineers, who may be called in to study the draw- 
ings, to understand exactly what you mean. This brings us to the 
whole tricky question of language and whether you need to know 
languages for doing business and for correspondence in particular. 

Generally speaking, unless you are an expert or can employ an 
expert who knows the foreign language in question as well as 
you know English, it is advisable to rely on English. At least this 
will ensure that your message is accurate, and this, of all the 
individual criteria, is the most important. One useful compromise 
may be to write in English and to invite your business partner 
to reply in his own language. Thus, for example, the Russians 
will write in Russian and will probably write more letters than 
if you are expecting English letters from them. One of their 
difficulties is purely an administrative one - a lack of secretaries 
trained in English — and if a letter in Russian is acceptable to you 
they may well correspond more frequently with you. 

It has been known to happen that the use of English as the lan- 
guage of correspondence has lost an English company an order. 
An export manager from the West arrived in an East European 
capital to talk to his customers and found that they were about 
to send off an order to one of his English competitors. The only 
reason that it had not already been sent was due to the shortage 
of English typists in the typing pool. This export manager, talk- 
ing fast, managed to convince his business partners that he was 
in a better position to supply the equipment. Consequently the 
order was not despatched to his English competitors and he got 
the business. The moral of this tale is: if possible correspond in 
the language of the country. It can on occasion help. Sometimes, 
however, a compromise solution can be the use of German in 
Czechoslovakia, or French in Rumania, where these tend to be 
second languages, and where there are usually greater facilities 
laid on for these languages than for English. 

In Hungary as well as Poland English is fairly widely spoken 
and understood in the foreign trade enterprises. Executives are 
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recruited partly for their knowledge of languages and are certain- 
ly encouraged to learn additional languages, in particular English. 
For knowing foreign languages, executives receive extra salary, 
geared to the competence attained. In some of the other coun- 
tries English is less known, but there are always English-speaking 
personnel who can correspond in English with secretarial lin- 
guists available as well. But the situation definitely becomes 
trickier when you are dealing with organisations in Eastern 
Europe other than the foreign trade enterprises. When dealing 
for example with factories or with technical associations, English 
may be a very rare commodity indeed. 

On balance, if business potential warrants it, a Russian- 
speaking expert or translator could usefully be employed by your 
company. This may also be the case for business with the other 
Comecon countries. If you bother to use a translator for corres- 
pondence with the Bulgarians or the Hungarians, who do not 
really expect you to use their language at all since this is almost 
unheard of, then you score particularly highly through the 
obvious trouble you are prepared to take. The trouble you take 
should be proportionate to the potential. 

If there is one point about correspondence that I should like to 
stress again it is that there can never be enough of it. The more 
often you write to your East European business partners the 
better it is for you. Your company becomes better known, your 
products become better known, and it is an invaluable way of 
keeping in touch when you are not personally talking to them. 


Chapter V 


SELLING: Making contacts 


How to sell; how to get into the bloodstream of a country's 
economy; how to make one's products so well-known that they 
permeate the factories and other industrial establishments of a 
country; how to flow through the arteries and through the 
smallest veins: that is the problem facing the exporter to Eastern 
Europe, intent not merely on scratching the surface of the 
market, but on getting under the skin, into the very body of the 
country. 

What he must certainly not do is limit himself to the necessary 
contact with one foreign trade enterprise only, the one enter- 
prise most relevant to his sales drive. Restricted activity of this 
kind might well yield results but is hardly likely to yield maxi- 
mum results such as an exporter should seek and which he has 
a right to expect. The question is, how to convert an occasional 
order into sizable business? 

You have been selling to one enterprise over there. This may 
be the chief enterprise for buying your products. But are there 
other enterprises, which can also buy from you, responsible 
for purchasing a different range of products which you also 
manufacture? Or are there other enterprises which could buy 
the products you are already selling out there because they have 
an application to different sectors of industry, and in this way 
come under the umbrella of other enterprises as well? If your 
company sells a variety of building structures, these can have 
many applications to industry. In Hungary, for example, 
Chemokomplex would be the enterprise responsible for pur- 
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chasing these if they were to be used in the chemical industry; 
Nikex, if they were intended for the engineering industry, and 
Komplex if they were to be incorporated into a new factory estab- 
lishment. And certainly if you are offering a wide variety of 
products, say electrical products, to East Germany you would 
sell switchgear, meters and transformers to Dia Elektrotechnik, 
radios, television sets and electric lamps to Heimelektrik, electric 
locomotives to Dia Transportmaschinen, and electro-medical 
apparatus to Deutsche Export- und Importgesellschaft Fein- 
mechanik-Optik mbH. It is therefore important to make sure 
that you are aware of all enterprises which could buy your 
products, For a full list of these by country, giving an indication 
of the products they import (as well as export) see the relevant 
appendices. 

Although conditions of trade are changing slowly, and may 
change more quickly in the future, the foreign trade enterprises 
are still the only authorities which can make out an order for 
your products. I will repeat that. The foreign trade enterprises 
are still the only authorities which can order your products. So 
whatever you do, with whomsoever you may speak, whatever 
other organisations you contact, it is absolutely essential that 
your main contact with the enterprises should be undamaged 
should remain at all times harmonious so that orders can and 
will continue to be sent to you. There are a few exceptions to 
this centralised authority of the enterprises: a number of 
factories, particularly in Czechoslovakia, can make direct con- 
tact with Western companies, but even these have to liaise with 
the enterprises for final dispatch of orders. 

Your main contact with the enterprises must therefore remain 
sound and friendly. If by seeing certain other organisations, 
such as factories or technical institutes or ministries, you feel 
you could help your sales, then you can try to make contact 
with these, but you should do so wherever possible with the 
knowledge, and even better, the active co-operation of the enter- 
prises. In this way you are working with and not around or 
against the enterprises. 


What must you do? Firstly, seek out all the possible individual 
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users of your products. Up and down the country in factories, or 
hospitals, or schools or public buildings, your products may 
be relevant. No one foreign trade enterprise or group of enter- 
prises can know about every development up and down the 
country, and it is up to you, with your vested interest, to dig 
these out. Secondly, besides approaching the problem through 
individual users, you must also seek to be written into the overall 
national plans for the economic development of the country. 
Jn other words, you must make sure that your company's ac- 
tivities are constantly in front of those people formulating econ- 
omic buying policy for the country as a whole. These people 
have the power to make suggestions and to give instructions 
for certain products to be bought. They can recommend that a 
particular Western company manufacturing such products 
should be considered and consulted. Thus it is vital to keep in 
front of these categories of influential people, in front of the end 
users and in front of the Planning Committees. 

Let us look at the problem of finding and reaching the end user. 
There is a background of years during which it was not possible, 
or more or less not possible, to reach the end user in a Com- 
munist territory. It just was not the authorities' policy to allow 
this to happen. Contact between East European nationals and 
Westerners, who were anyway very few and far between, was 
restricted, and visiting businessmen were not excluded from 
this rule. As a result they were rigorously excluded from seeing 
anyone outside the foreign trade enterprises. Politically, this 
was felt to be advisable, but over the years it became apparent 
that commercially the system was not always successful. 

For the foreign trade enterprises to act as both liaison and 
buffer between factory buyers and the Western vendors was a 
paradox. It was as if in Britain the purchasing officer of a com- 
pany was the only point of contact for a salesman who was not 
permitted to seek out the works manager, the chief engineer or 
the plant superintendent who might be the final specifiers of the 
equipment to be bought. The purchasing officer might be the 
most competent and even technically qualified executive, but he 
cannot fulfil the function of scores of individuals with a more 
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detailed knowledge of their own responsibilities and require- 
ments. In other words at some stage in the business negotiation, 
the purchasing officer needs not only to consult with the rele- 
vant technical experts, but he needs to bring them face to face 
with the vendor. Only in this way, through the direct contact 
between buyer and seller, can the best technical solution be 
found for a technical problem, and the best technical product 
be bought. 

During the period of greatest East- West Cold War suspicion 
the political and commercial interests of the Eastern Countries 
clashed and the political argument was given precedence. But 
with the setting in of the political! thaw, the policy began to 
change, at different speeds in the different East European 
countries, but there was change in all of them. Certainly in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, it has now become 
official policy for Western businessmen, not only to be per- 
mitted to meet end-users, but actively to be encouraged to do so. 
In the USSR it is easier to contact end-users as well. 

In spite of this new policy an exporter may still experience 
difficulties in establishing contact with end-users. One of the 
reasons for this is basic human nature. If, for a long time, an 
executive has enjoyed operational control in the centre, he is 
not always ready to give up this control. It is human instinct for 
a person to build up his own job. A man may well resist sharing 
his responsibilities if he has been used to these for a long time. 
You may, therefore, find that some executives in the foreign 
trade enterprises discourage you from meeting end-users, even 
in those countries where the new policy is official. 

There is another reason why a foreign trade enterprise may not 
wish to be exposed to pressure from a factory end-user, if that 
end-user has been converted by a British exporter to the idea of 
a particular product. There may be a genuine conflict of interest. 

Take an analogy in the UK. A company secretary knows his 
company's financial situation. He will at all times seek to control 
the financial outgoings in a way which accords with the total 
financial picture of the company. The chief engineer may or may 
not know his company's financial situation, but his main interest 
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and responsibility are to make his part of the company function 
efficiently, and that is all. His interests may, therefore, clash 
with those of the company secretary, or with those of the over- 
all company. Thus the company secretary or the foreign trade 
enterprise may be concerned about financial factors of no con- 
cern to the chief engineer or the end-user. 

There may also be political reasons from time to time. An 
enterprise may prefer to buy from one particular country, and 
at a given moment in time, even give preference to marginally 
less advantageous quotations. In such an instance also, there 
would clearly be a conflict of interest with the end-user’s strictly 
technical requirements. 

So for political, financial or human considerations, objections 
may arise as to why you should not go through to the end-user 
and exert what could be from the enterprises’ viewpoint a 
disproportionate pressure. It is up to you to maintain your good 
relationship with the enterprises and persuade them, if persua- 
sion is necessary, that your direct contact with the end-user 
would be proper and beneficial. 

If reaching end-users is important in the planned economy of 
a communist country, reaching the men who plan is also im- 
portant. Each East European country has its different commit- 
tees responsible for either a section of the economy or for the 
overall economy. Some of the most important organisations 
are itemised in the appendices. The British exporter must make 
contact with as many organisations and executives as are rele- 
vant to the products he is selling. For the purpose of this chapter 
I shall take as my example the Soviet Union; the network of 
ministries, committees, enterprises, and other organisations 
there with which it is necessary to familiarise oneself. There are 
similar networks for the other countries though the details may 
be different. 

The Soviet Union operates on the basis of Plans. These Plans 
range from the One-Year Plan to a Five- or Seven-Year Plan to 
a Twenty-Year Development Plan. Whilst these Plans can at 
any given moment be adapted according to the changing circum- 
stances, they fulfil the purpose of giving a target to the whole 
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economy. Clearly, if the British businessman makes it his 
business to know what the long-term and short-term planning 
objectives are, then he will have a better idea as to whether his 
own merchandise fits into the overall pattern. The current 
Twenty-Year Development Plan takes us up to 1980. A typical 
Five-Year Plan is 1966 to 1970. Such long-term Plans are the 
responsibility of Gosplan, the State Planning Committee, which 
also prepares the annual Plans as detailed instructions. Gosplan 
is the supreme economic planning organisation of the Soviet 
Union reporting direct to the Government, the All-Union 
Council of Ministers. 

Other co-ordinating Committees which the British business- 
man should be aware of, and also immediately responsible to 
the All-Union Council of Ministers, are the State Committee for 
Science and Technology (formerly the State Committee for the 
Co-ordination of Scientific Research) and the State Committee 
for Material Supplies. The latter is a new organisation whose 
concern is materials of every kind whether mined or manufac- 
tured, whether produced locally or whether imported - UK 
exporters please note. The former, the State Committee for 
Science and Technology, is of particular significance to the 
British business man, and there should be little difficulty in 
approaching this body either in Moscow or in London where it is 
represented at the Soviet Embassy (and not incidentally at the 
Soviet Trade Delegation in Highgate). Thus the officials are very 
keen to learn about any new processes, techniques and products, 
which may be available through a UK company. Another 
organisation which may be relevant to you is Gosstroy, the 
State Committee for Construction Affairs, which co-ordinates 
all building as opposed to industrial activities. 

To take an analogy from the Western World, if you liken the 
Soviet Union to a UK company, then to influence the planning 
bodies mentioned above is to influence the Board of Directors. 
The Board of Directors may not always be in a position to order 
a product but their knowledge of that product can lead to much 
more substantial long-term business than sporadic orders 
through the middle or lower echelons of the organisation. 
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Then there are the individual ministries for the different 
industries, for example, the Ministry for the Chemical Industry, 
for the Electro-Technical Industry, for the Radio Industry; the 
Ministry for the Merchant Fleet and the Ministry for Ways of 
Communications (including Railways) and so on. There are 
21 such All-Union Ministries controlling their respective sectors 
of the State industry. It is up to each individual to make sure 
that the relevant Ministry knows about his company and about 
his range of products. You should make contact of course with 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade which is the direct head of the 
foreign trade enterprises. Every British exporter should keep 
this Ministry fully posted about his company’s activities - major 
proposals and technical developments. 

If you turn to the first of the Soviet appendices at the back of 
this book you will find a chart giving further information about 
the main organisations of the Soviet Union. It can be seen from 
this that many organisations of the State have a parallel body 
co-ordinating the work of the individual Soviet Republics. Thus, 
Gosplan, Gosstroy and Ministries function on a Republican 
basis, controlling and planning internally and at the same time 
being responsible to their All-Union counterparts. Considerable 
scope is allowed for each of the Republics to make local 
decisions and it is becoming more and more important for UK 
businessmen to keep in touch with the 14 Republics and their 
own Ministries and Committees wherever possible. 

The more of these bodies that you can approach and keep in 
touch with, the better your chances for a long-term development 
of business. You should talk to as many people as possible, and 
whenever an obvious interest is shown, to nurse and continue to 
nurse that particular contact. Apart from talking to executives 
in these organisations, all of them should be noted down for 
future reference. In each case you will no doubt have received 
a visiting card. Each name should be added to your mailing list 
for dissemination of technical literature. Thus, even whilst you 
are sitting in England, as information is posted to your Soviet 
contacts, your information can go on filtering through into the 
veins of the economy. 

D 
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Then there are the customary bodies, professional and tech- 
nical, which exist in all parts of the world. For example, there 
will be associations, engineering associations, institutes by ver- 
tical branches of industry, university workshops and so on. 
These, in a different way, also influence the country's attitude 
to your company and to your products. The more aware you 
can make these sort of bodies, the more acceptance there must 
be, long-term, for your products. Normally speaking, such 
bodies are not of value if you are looking for short-term business. 
In certain cases you may have luck, but generally speaking you 
must look to these associations with patience. The universities 
do, for example, work closely with industry and develop new 
ideas, new processes, new factories to individual specifications, 
and as a result of this, because they are the brains behind the 
scene, they may well give advice about specifying and importing 
different products. Not only will they give advice, but they 
may actually travel abroad on a shopping expedition and 
if they do not have the power to sign the cheque there and 
then, they can decide which are the most appropriate products 
to buy; their recommendations are then often merely rubber- 
stamped. 

May I stress again that in all these efforts to make contact with 
ministries, committees, institutes and universities, it is essential 
to keep in close and harmonious contact with the foreign trade 
enterprise in the capital. No matter how good one's contacts are, 
if the central contact with the organisation which signs the orders 
is bad, then life for the exporter will be hard. It may not be 
impossible to get an order, but it will become difficult, and 
extremely trying too. So keep in touch with the relevant foreign 
trade enterprise, and with end-users, ministries, the Chamber 
of Commerce, but in any event with the enterprise. 

Having said this I should like to stress that the situation in East- 
ern Europe changes constantly, and it changes in different ways 
and at different speeds, in different countries. What is factually 
true today may not be true tomorrow. But, for the moment, the 
foreign trade enterprise will still be the signatory of your order. 
In some instances it would be accurate to state that the factories 
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would have more say than before, as part of moves towards 
decentralisation, but in the end the enterprise would still sign 
the orders. Czechoslovakia is the country moving fastest toward 
decentralisation of authority at this moment in time. Here the 
industry has been regrouped into ninety production units of 
industrial trusts and concerns. Each unit is a sizable one, 
within one sector of industry, and very much more responsible 
than previously for the purchase of its own equipment. Each 
unit must show a profit, and within the framework of this 
objective can plough back a certain percentage of profits into 
new capital goods. Western businessmen have very much 
easier access to these industrial units, which if their profits 
warrant it, can now initiate orders for Western equipment. 
Names and addresses of industrial trusts and concerns are in 
the appendices. 

One interesting development in Czechoslovakia within the new 
economic system is the lower level of responsibility at which 
decisions are taken. Previously the enterprises were entirely 
subordinate to the Ministry of Foreign Trade, the factories to 
their relevant industrial ministry, with major decisions being 
taken at Ministry level. Now there is a far freer interplay between 
the factories of the new industrial units and the enterprises who 
can take joint purchasing decisions, each motivated by the new 
concept of profitability. It is therefore particularly important 
in Czechoslovakia to maintain the greatest contact with the 
factories of the new industrial units, and with the foreign trade 
enterprises as well. 

But the work of talking and keeping in touch with contacts 
does not stop when one returns to England. There are many 
opportunities for keeping in touch, not only by correspondence, 
but in person, here, with officials from the Soviet Union and the 
other Comecon countries, and also with officials of the UK. 
Some of these have close links with the Comecon countries and 
in a sense they are an extension of the commercial framework 
within which you are operating. Let me give a number of ex- 
amples of the sort of contacts which can be important to you 
whilst you are in the UK. 
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The organisations, potentially important, arethe ones you were 
talking to at the outset before you paid your first visit to Eastern 
Europe. These are the ones to go back to, organisations with 
permanent links with Eastern Europe. This time, you will need 
to contact them, not in order to obtain information, but in order 
to give it. Where the priority at the research stage was to see 
first the British organisations like the Confederation of British 
Industry, the Board of Trade and the London Chamber of 
Commerce, now you ought to make it a priority to see the East 
European organisations first. The objective has changed. Now 
the main priority is to keep your name in front of the East 
European business world, through its organisations in the 
Comecon countries themselves, and their extensions in the UK. 

The focus now must be on the foreign embassies, in particular 
on their Trade Delegations. The foreign trade enterprise you 
have been dealing with is almost certainly represented by an 
executive in this country whose job is to buy as well as to sell. 
The final authority to buy is, of course, vested in the enterprise 
itself in the East European capital, and not in London, but 
even so, the local representative can recommend. What is parti- 
cularly important, is that he can recommend not to buy. It is, 
therefore, advisable to maintain a continuing contact with him, 
and to keep him informed of your activities in his country. 
Give him a complete run-through of your business dealings. 
His goodwill and confidence in your company can be particularly 
helpful at those times when he has to process enquiries coming 
from the enterprise Head Office, enquiries for the possible pur- 
chase of UK products, or enquiries about your company. It is 
useful for you also to get to know the other executives at the 
embassies who are actively making business contacts in this 
country. In most cases the trade side of the embassy is housed 
in a separate building altogether. For example, the Soviet Trade 
Delegation is out in Highgate and is staffed by executives liter- 
ally miles away from the main part of the Embassy - likewise 
with the Poles, the Czechs and the Hungarians who all have 
separate offices for their Trade sections. Even in the case of 
Bulgaria, a smaller country, the same is true. 
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East Germany, not being recognised by the British Govern- 
ment, has no Embassy in London. It does, however, have a trade 
office. This is known as KFA Limited, short for Kammer 
Fuer Aussenhandel or in English, Chamber for Foreign Trade. 
This is the only local point of contact with East Germany, and 
KFA is at least as active as any normal embassy commercial 
section, if not more active, because in a sense it has to perform 
the function of both trade and diplomacy. Thus, the represent- 
atives of KFA are keen to maintain good relations with British 
businessmen seeking to promote trade between the UK and 
East Germany (the German Democratic Republic). 

In the case of the local Soviet representation, apart from the 
Trade Delegation in Highgate, there is another important con- 
tact here in London. This man is to be found at the Soviet 
Embassy, as opposed to the Trade Delegation, and he represents 
the Committee for Science and Technology. 

Just as it is valuable to make contact with this body in Moscow 
so it is useful to keep in touch with their man here in London. 
He, like the Committee itself, is not concerned with commercial 
questions. He is merely interested in keeping in touch with the 
latest technical developments and passing on all useful infor- 
mation to Moscow. It is, therefore, relevant to keep him 
informed. 

The Russo-British Chamber of Commerce comprising both 
Soviet and British members is also a body which should be kept 
regularly informed of your activities in the Soviet Union. 

One removed, but still important, are the UK organisations 
themselves. A number of these are held in high esteem in Eastern 
Europe. The London Chamber of Commerce, with its various 
East European sections, is one such example. Therefore, if you 
are well integrated into this body, into one of the East European 
sections, and are well known and respected there for the work 
you are doing, sooner or later this information will reach the 
East European Chambers of Commerce. If the London Chamber 
of Commerce has occasion to mention your company, perhaps 
only once in a year, at the right moment to the right person, 
this can have a useful effect. A remark made by a member of the 
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London Chamber can have the weight of an official under- 
writing of your company. For example, missions are sent out 
from the Chamber of Commerce to Moscow, Sofia, Budapest. 
Such missions often go into specific details of business problems. 
They may well agree to take up points on your behalf if these 
are relevantto the business discussions between the two countries. 
The effect of such an intervention is heightened by the fact that 
this is an official mission enjoying the status of international 
diplomacy. 

You should contact the Board of Trade, the Confederation 
of British Industry, your local Chamber of Commerce, and 
anyone else who has contacts in Eastern Europe. In this way, 
steadily, your name will become associated with the desire to 
trade with Eastern Europe, and with success in trading there. 
The net result of such an operation will be to speed up the pro- 
cess of getting into the East European markets. 

Previously, I touched upon missions going over to Eastern 
Europe from organisations such as the London Chamber of 
Commerce. It is useful to note that there is a two-way traffic 
in such missions and that the Chambers of Commerce and 
other organisations from the Comecon countries send their 
missions to London from time to time. These may be general 
ones, intent on establishing better trading relations with the 
UK. They may also be specific missions with a particular pro- 
ject in mind, investigating one branch of industry. Such a mission 
might wish to find out more about the chemical industry, or 
the paper-processing industry, or automation. Missions might 
be studying the market with a view to buying, but it is sometimes 
difficult to ascertain whether they intend to buy now, or later. 

As soon as the information becomes available from the Board 
of Trade or from the Chambers of Commerce, that a mission, 
relevant to one's sector of industry, is coming, one must make 
sure to make contact. This can be done through the official 
functions, the cocktail parties and so on, or even better, more 
personally. If possible one should invite such missions to one's 
own company, to one's own factory, and thus establish a real 
link for the future. In this way one has the opportunity to in- 
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fluence executives representing different aspects of East Euro- 
pean industry, whether the foreign trade enterprise, or the 
factory, or the planning committee, or a Ministry. When the 
mission has departed, then the work begins of following up the 
new sales leads. This may require considerable patience. But 
this is sometimes how important business contracts are initi- 
ated at the very start. 

By now, if you have been to an East European country and 
perhaps visited neighbouring Comecon countries together 
with the British embassies there and the foreign embassies here, 
and if you have been to the various official bodies like the 
Board of Trade, you will have acquired a wealth of contacts 
which you will need to nurse for a long time to come. In the 
nature of things, many of these contacts will change their jobs 
and occasionally this may be frustrating, for example if you 
have completed negotiations with an East European official, 
and he then disappears into some totally different organisation, 
which has no bearing on your product. But equally this can work 
for you, and your existing contact may obtain a position which 
becomes even more relevant to your business interests. There- 
fore, at all times you must try to keep up with all the people you 
are meeting, both new and old. This brings with it, in a sense, an 
organisational problem of keeping track of contacts who may be 
running into several hundreds after a comparatively short time. 
It is helpful to keep these documented in a single place. You 
will have been fed with innumerable visiting cards, a norm in 
Eastern Europe. These should be collected religiously. All the 
information which you have gathered is valuable to you, partic- 
ularly when you are actually visiting Eastern Europe. Telephone 
numbers are not always easily obtainable there, nor names if 
one doesn't know them initially. For example, you will not 
normally find a telephone directory next to your bed in the 
hotel room. Therefore, the more you are prepared with names, 
telephone numbers, and local commercial addresses, the more 
rewarding your time will prove. 

Keeping in touch with the maximum number of people is a 
process which should be adhered to in each market in Eastern 
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Europe. In fact, you may find that with the experience of one 
market behind you, the second one comes more easily. There 
are certain successes which serve as a particularly useful proto- 
type. For example, if you have been successful in the Soviet 
Union, then your discussions with officials in all the other East 
European countries should be relatively easier. On the other 
hand you should beware of making too much of your company's 
successes with Rumania when talking to Hungarians who are 
sensitive about the lot of a large Hungarian minority in Rumania. 
Traditional friendships which you should be aware of, are those 
of the Soviet Union and Bulgaria, or those of Poland and 
Hungary, which have their roots in history — reference to your 
business experience with such neighbours must be helpful. In 
any event, success in one Comecon country, should be a good 
talking point in another Comecon country. 

Thus, the process begun in one country, of making maximum 
contacts, should be continued in the others. It is only by a con- 
tinued attentiveness to executives in many organisations at 
different levels in all East European countries, that you will 


really give yourself a chance of obtaining sizable and con- 
tinuing business. 


Chapter VI 


SELLING: Some useful tips 


Let us assume you are now an old hand at the game. You have 
been going regularly to Eastern Europe, to a particular capital 
where you are known and where you are accepted, where you 
feel you are surrounded by good business friends. You know the 
ropes; you know where to eat, you know where to go, you know 
how to behave, and all in all you feel an old hand. Then, sudden- 
ly, you come up against your first practical difficulty: you have 
filled in your visa application form but instead of obtaining your 
visa in the normal way, you do not. There appears to be a snag. 
No visa comes through. At first you think it is just an adminis- 
trative delay. You get your secretary to phone the Embassy to 
urge the papers through. She rings again. She goes in person. 
You telephone. And suddenly you realise this is no administra- 
tive delay, it is in fact a deliberate plan to keep you out. Why? 

Let me stress that this is unlikely to happen but it can, and has, 
happened. The reason could be political or commercial. How- 
ever, assuming that you have no political axe to grind, we can 
almost certainly rule out the political reason. No, it is far more 
likely in such a circumstance, should it arise, that the objection 
is a commercial one. However, why should it happen now if for 
Six or ten journeys there has been no problem of entry and now 
suddenly there is? Let us look at the commercial reasons why 
this might happen. 

Your trading partners may have decided not to buy from you, 
or not to buy from you at this particular moment in time. This 
can happen if they wish to give preference to another supplier — 
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either because they have a more attractive offer, elsewhere, or 
because there is a directive from above to buy from a country 
other than the UK - Japan, Germany or Holland. If an enter- 
prise has decided definitely to buy elsewhere, its officials may feel 
there is little point in getting you over and wasting their own 
time, and yours, in lengthy discussions. So quite simply they do 
not grant the visa whilst not necessarily giving the reason. There 
may be another less dramatic reason why your trading partners 
do not wish to negotiate with you: they may merely wish not to 
be inconvenienced. They may be temporarily flooded admin- 
istratively, as a result of which they give greater priority to 
negotiations about other projects with other companies. How- 
ever, this does not help you, and if all you know is that your visa 
has not been granted, then it is something you need to investigate 
fast, and the first place which will come to mind, where you 
could investigate, is on the spot. But here is the paradox. To be 
on the spot to investigate why you have no visa, you need the 
visa which you do not have. So how, without a business visa, do 
you go about solving the problem? 

Try applying for the visa again, but this time complete the form 
giving the name of a different business partner who may not have 
the same objection to your coming. By different business partner 
I do not mean another executive within the same foreign trade 
enterprise but another organisation altogether. This could be for 
example another foreign trade enterprise, assuming that your 
company manufactures a range of products enabling you to sell 
to more than one. It could be the local Chamber of Commerce. 
In both these instances it would be entirely possible for these 
alternative business partners to give you the green light as a 
matter of course without any complication. For them it would be 
a routine visa application and the granting of the visa would be 
equally routine. 

But if a business visa proved impracticable there would still 
be another possibility open to you - the tourist visa. You could 
probably enter the country as a straightforward tourist, slip 
through the front door as it were, unnoticed. Now you are in the 
country, your further ingenuity has to be brought into play. You 
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can imagine that the executives of the foreign trade enterprise 
who originally turned down your visa application are not going 
to be delighted to see you in their midst, and they may well seek 
not to meet you, or at any rate to cut discussions to the minimum. 
Still, you have to ascertain the objection to your coming, and 
whether there is anything you can do to remedy matters now 
that you are there in person. If you can resolve the problem 
personally, by yourself, so much the better. Very often the best 
working relationships are built on a cleared-up misunderstand- 
ing. But if you cannot make any headway enlist the aid of out- 
siders, whose opinion matters to your business partners. Amongst 
these you should consider calling on the British Embassy, the 
local Chamber of Commerce and the ministries of the relevant 
industry and/or of Foreign Trade. 

These are the ways you can proceed if you feel that your physi- 
cal presence on the spot will help. However, you need to con- 
sider very carefully before embarking on such a course of action 
and such a journey, because the whole matter can be extremely 
delicate, and you may feel that sitting it outin Englandis the more 
discreet attitude and in the long term the more successful. You 
can only decide in the light of the circumstances special to your 
own negotiations. 

Other difficulties may arise from time to time. Many of these 
will be normal difficulties arising in business negotiations the 
world over. It is usually best to overcome these with the mini- 
mum of fuss within the context of the foreign trade enterprise 
itself. If you can avoid it do not go round the enterprise for a solu- 
tion, do not go to the Ministry or to the Minister himself, do not 
go to the Embassy crying on official shoulders — try and resolve 
the situation within the context of the foreign trade enterprise 
with the people with whom you are working. Long term it will 
be better for you if you work closely with your business partners 
in spite of difficulties and misunderstandings - if you can clear 
these up internally between yourselves then your business rela- 
tionship is more likely to flourish. However, it can of course 
happen that you come to a complete impasse. 

If you are satisfied that this is the case, that you have tried 
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everything, and you cannot move in the obvious direction any 
more, then you have to proceed more deviously. Try the Embassy 
in the first place. The Commercial Counsellor can tactfully 
attempt to put the matter right. If the Embassy has no success, the 
local Chamber of Commerce may well be prepared to take up 
the matter on your behalf, and re-present your case to the foreign 
trade enterprise, more successfully. For example, you may be 
trying to reach an end-user. You believe this is vital and yet find 
you are being prevented from doing so. The Embassy or the 
Chamber might be able to help. You may get desperate and even 
mobilise in your cause the Minister or the Deputy Minister. But 
this is a tricky situation. Just as in England, if you by-pass your 
normal sales contact and you go to the boss, to the Chairman or 
the Managing Director, then whilst you may be successful on 
this one occasion you may at the same time have gained an 
enemy: your normal sales contact may turn into a persistent 
opponent instead of a potential buyer. Therefore you have to 
weigh carefully the short-term advantage of doing something as 
drastic as going to the Minister against the long-term advantage 
of solid relations with your opposite number, based on mutual 
confidence. Still, if you decide mutual confidence does not exist 
you may feel you have little to risk. That is the secret: assessing 
and knowing your strength in a given situation. 

You may be very pleased with your progress. You have been 
asked to quote on a particular project or on some range of equip- 
ment. However, you realise you have insufficient information. 
For various reasons such information can be hard to come by, 
and without it, it will be difficult to quote intelligently. A serious 
quotation would involve your company in expense and consider- 
able work, and you are unsure on what basis to quote. It is ad- 
visable to hold your horses at this point. Do not go ahead and 
quote in the hope that you will be fairly near the mark. Although 
it may be almost impossible to obtain a precise brief, it is much 
better for you to establish this immediately and not quote at all 
unless you get all the facts you need. Ask for a specification in 
great detail in writing from your counterparts before taking any 
steps yourself. Then you will be able to ascertain the serious- 
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ness or otherwise of the inquiry. You may well find that having 
asked for such a specification in writing, and having urged it once, 
or twice, or three times, you hear no more about it. This is a sure 
indication that the inquiry was of too general a character for it 
to be useful at all. In such a case the East European executives 
are flexing their business muscles and are not seriously interested 
in doing business. You might as well be aware of the situation. 

You are hoping to bring off a specific deal. What about the 
competition? How do your prices compare? Do they compare 
favourably with locally-manufactured goods, do they compare 
favourably with goods offered by other Western suppliers? 

Let us take the first price comparison - with locally-produced 
goods. You cannot normally compete at all because in this case 
the price factor is not the criterion. If goods are manufactured 
locally, then they are the ones which will be bought and used 
locally, regardless of price. This is part and parcel of the basic 
idea of making communist countries self-sufficient, either indi- 
vidually or as a bloc. This means that if a product is available 
locally, its twin will not be imported, no matter how cheap, since 
this would mean an expenditure of hard Western currency better 
employed for importing those products not available locally. The 
times an East European country might import products already 
manufactured there, is when the Western product is more 
sophisticated or local consumption has outpaced local produc- 
tion, but then in neither case is price the factor. 

The price only becomes a factor in competition with other 
British or Western suppliers. The difficulty is to know just how 
low (or high) are the competitive tenders. Are the Japanese and 
the Germans quoting more keenly? You may have been led to 
believe that they are. It is your job to assess whether these are 
serious competitors or mythical ones, decoys to make you nervous 
intended to weaken your hand in the negotiations. This is always 
a delicate problem, but one which exists in similar situations in 
most export markets. There is no easy guide for taking accurate 
stock of the situation. You have to keep your ears open and talk 
to as many people as you can to find out how the land lies. 
Merely by talking you can discover a great deal — it is surprising 
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what useful clues can come to light even in conversations in your 
hotel with other British exporters who may have stumbled on 
facts which you do not know. 

If you are fighting for a really big order, negotiations can be 
particularly tricky, and can take a very long time indeed. The 
Russians, for example, are famous for their negotiating tactics. 
Anyone encountering and countering these, needs to call upon 
hidden reserves of patience. Patience is the one commodity an 
export salesman in the USSR cannot afford to be without. It has 
been known to happen that a Western businessman has left the 
negotiating table, and sometimes not only the table but his hotel 
as well, has stood on the tarmac ready to board his plane back 
home, when hehas been recalled by the Russians who have decided 
to continue negotiations after all. You have to be able to assess 
your hand correctly, and to interpret accurately how desirable 
your proposition is, and to back your hunch right up to the tar- 
mac. These long-drawn-out negotiations may seem foreign to the 
UK businessman but that is the local convention. As long as you 
are aware that this is how the game is played you can play it too. 
However, you have to take into account the risk of appearing on 
the tarmac and no one recalling you. You board your plane and 
you arrive back in London still wondering whether the Russians 
were in earnest or not. Even at this late stage you may be recalled 
in a week or a month or six months to carry on negotiations 
since the other side may be interested in doing business after all. 
It is often a question of who weakens first and who is prepared 
to drop points to be successful. The only way in which you can 
decide on tactics is by assessing how seriously the other side 
wishes to buy. This is always the factor. It cannot be stressed 
enough that you must talk, and keep on talking, to people both 
within the foreign trade enterprise and outside of it, to know as 
much as possible of what is going on, to know how to negotiate. 

When you do become involved in such negotiations and they 
involve really large business, then round the negotiation table 
you will probably find four or eight or a dozen people facing you. 
You are clearly at a numerical and psychological disadvantage if 
your company is represented by only yourself and one or two 
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colleagues. Psychologically it is vital for you to be represented 
with a serious number of counter-negotiators. Even if this means 
a certain expense in bringing them out from London you have 
no choice. If the potential rewards warrant it you must be pre- 
pared to invest moncy throughout the operation, and certainly 
at this point in time when there is a chance of clinching the deal. 
If you are getting into a sticky patch, with a lot of talking already 
behind you, it may well be worth bringing out one of your top 
people, perhaps the Chairman himself. This can have a startling 
effect. Flying out a Chairman shows how serious you are, and 
that your company really wants to do business. This often evokes 
a generous response. À comparatively minor concession from the 
Chairman at the crucial stage of negotiation can be enough to 
show your good will, your serious attitude to doing business, and 
the other side will often then sign without any more ado. But 
concessions at some point during the negotiations you must be 
prepared to give. East Europeans, and the Russians in particular, 
are tough negotiators and they are out to obtain results. One of 
the questions they have to answer, formally on paper for their 
own records, is: by how much were they able to reduce the price 
of the original offer? The bigger the ‘savings’, the greater the 
credit for the enterprise and the executive. It is therefore impor- 
tant to be prepared to come down from a stated price. 

Itissometimes betterto start ata higher figure and subsequently 
lower it than quote a reasonable price at the beginning and expect 
the other side to take it as it stands. In this type of discussion a 
little bit of healthy ‘bazaar’ bargaining is the norm. However, 
you nced to beware not to quote too high an initial figure either, 
because negotiations might never even begin. You might appear 
to have priced yourself out of the market against more reason- 
able competitors. It is then difficult to retrieve the situation. You 
must aim at the happy mean of a reasonably high figure which 
allows you to come down without frightening. 

Your long-term success, however, depends not only on your 
tactics around the negotiation table but also on your being able 
to fulfil satisfactorily the agreements signed. If you can do 
this, if your delivery dates are not sloppy (which in any event 
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can cost you dearly since the Russians insist on penalty clauses), 
if your plant, if your products, do the required job, con- 
fidence will be created and your chances of repeat business will 
be far greater. For it is not only a question of normal business 
confidence. Foreign trade enterprises often function on a system 
of commissions and penalties. Thus if all goes well an enterprise 
and its executives can gain a bonus, and if things do not work 
out as intended then they can be penalised financially. 
Once you are established in the market, once you have created 
confidence in your company, the requests for quotations will 
begin to filter through to you. But can you build this confidence 
more quickly? One of the ways you can do it is by not working 
exclusively on a quid pro quo basis, by not insisting as it were on 
your pound of flesh at every stage. If you can offer something for 
nothing, if the other side can be made to feel they have some- 
thing to gain over and above your immediate proposition they 
will feel encouraged by your attitude. For example, you can 
arrange to give technical talks to assembled audiences of techni- 
cal people. Such talks can be arranged if you have something of 
real interest to impart. Your lecture, according to the local rules 
of the game, must not involve commercial discussions with any 
of the audience. In other words such a lecture cannot be used as 
adirect means of selling your products. Thesetalks can bearranged 
through your trading partner, the foreign trade enterprise, but 
usually only if you really have a technical contribution to make 
to local know-how. Very often such lectures are arranged at the 
time of international exhibitions, and exhibitors compete to be 
chosen to give these official talks. Those companies selected are 
selected by the relative interest of their subject matter. 
A large audience is gathered together for such a lecture, perhaps 
60 to 100 people who often show a very great interest through 
the questions they put. They are eager to learn about the most 
up-to-date techniques in their sector of industry. Although no 
immediate business can result, members of your audience will 
often turn up a year or five years later, in a position where they 
can influence the purchase of your products. So long-term you 
may be doing yourself a great deal of good, although you can 
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never be quite sure how much when counting in pounds, shil- 
lings and pence, and short-term your co-operation in imparting 
technical information without obvious gain will be appreciated, 

Another way to impart technical knowhow is to invite trainees 
to come to your factory and study your methods on the spot. Jt 
is up to you to show or teach as much as you will, but there must 
be a lot which you can readily pass on which would greatly bene- 
fit an East European trainee and not harm your business in any 
way. It is still such a rare occurrence for trainees to be invited to 
learn in Western factories that the gesture is all the more welcome 
and must put your company in a good light. 

You can also invite your main East European contact to visit 
your offices and your factory, and see the way you operate. This 
should create confidence and understanding. As with trainees, so 
in this case, an invitation to visit this country as guest of a UK 
company is unusual. 1t will be appreciated and should make for 
a good continuing business partnership. Both sides benefit from 
the closer links and the resulting increase in confidence. 

Consider also the possibility of inviting not one man but a 
whole technical delegation, perhaps culled from different parts of 
the state system, from the foreign trade enterprise, from the 
Ministry and from the factory. Such a delegation can gain a 
great deal of information if you open your doors to it and show 
what you feel free to show. Your prestige is enhanced and your 
long-term prospects must be furthered. 

It is conceivable that you may be able to help the enterprise to 
whom you are selling your products, to sell theirs in the UK 
market. Each enterprise after all is both importer and exporter. 
and whilst different executives handle these two aspects, never- 
theless it is the same organisation which is interested iu both 
imports and exports. 

The East European salesman in the UK may know a great 
deal about our market, or he may know little. But in any event, 
as an Englishman on the spot, you will almost certainly know 
considerably more than he does about how to contact people, 
who to contact, whether to exhibit, whether to advertise, to what 
extent to advertise, etc., just as he will probably know more 
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about marketing in Eastern Europe than you do. Thus you have 
an excellent opportunity to give him some of your local know- 
how and to be of genuine assistance. Imagine how useful it can 
be if somebody assists you in your business, when you arrive in 
Japan or in Ghana or in Spain. Equally any East European can 
be helped tremendously here if you choose to help him. 

Your expertise is particularly valuable because the products 
which the East Europeans need to sell aggressively in the U K are 
the very products which it is difficult to sell here because of fierce 
local competition. To sell industrial products manufactured 
abroad in our market needs maximum know-how and resource- 
fulness. This contrasts with the selling of consumer products from 
Eastern Europe which are usually of a high quality, but whose 
exports are limited by quota restriction. East European consumer 
goods sold here therefore require little pushing, but this is def- 
initely not the case with their electrical products, machinery, and 
mechanical handling equipment. You therefore have scope to 
give real assistance which could make your business partnership 
all the more valuable to your East European buyers. 

This is just a selection of tips which could come in useful if you 
are involved with East European markets over a longer period 

of time. No doubt there are many more one could draw attention 
to. As you become more and more experienced you will evolve 
your own set of tips. The main point is, however, that you should 


keep on the alert and sell with sensitivity and an understanding 
of the market. 


Chapter VII 


SELLING: Choosing an agent 


After you have been to an East European country several times 
you will either have done some business or you will be getting 
near to concluding business. You may now feel that the time has 
come to lay proper foundations for this new market and to set 
up some sort of an agency representation. Ideally, of course, it 
is best for you or your own company executives to go personally 
to the country concerned, as is best in any market of the world. 
It is a remarkable fact that with any sales agency arrangements 
in any part of the world, when the sales director or export 
manager makes a trip to the overseas territory, sales almost 
invariably rise substantially at the time of the visit. In Eastern 
Europe probably even more so is this the case. It is vital if you 
have any business prospects to make personal visits so that the 
East European foreign trade enterprises can deal direct with you 
as well as with any representatives. 

The sort of representation which you decide to set up will be 
directly in proportion to what you consider the business pros- 
pects to be. It is after all sound business practice to invest money 
where maximum return is likely. What are the possibilities open 
to you? 

First of all it would be true to say that in the normal sense of the 
phrase there are no sales agencies available in Eastern Europe. 
Within the state monopoly system there are a number of so- 
called sales agencies set up with a function of representing 
Western business houses in Eastern Europe. But it is important 
to note that these are not sales agencies in the Western sense: 
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they cannot stock products and they do not provide an after- 
sales service. At best they can stock a few samples as an aid to 
their own activities in making contact with the foreign trade 
enterprises and the users in the factories. 

What they can do is keep their ear to the ground and keep you 
posted about any developments during the times that you are not 
in the country. This means that if the agency is doing its job 
properly you will be kept informed of any new possibilities for 
business which may come to light. Thus, in theory anyway, 
every time that there is a chance to tender for a particular new 
project in your field, your company will automatically be asked 
to do so. This of course is already a tremendous advantage, 
and a steady flow of solid business enquiries from an East 
European country can be an important starting point for doing 
business. 

The main disadvantage of using a state agency is that you are 
dealing with an organisation which is basically part of the East 
European establishment. Thus, if you wish to discuss any finer 
points of negotiation at an advanced stage of a particular busi- 
ness opportunity, you must remember that by doing so you are 
virtually discussing this with the very organisation to whom 
you are selling. The point is that whether it is the sales agency 
representing you, or the foreign trade enterprise to whom you 
are selling, their interest is identical, insofar as they both serve 
the state, the East European country to whom you are selling. 
"Therefore, by definition, their first loyalty must be to safeguard 
the interests of their state. To give a concrete example, if you are 
quoting X pounds to sell a particular plant, you may well be 
prepared to reduce this by Y pounds. With a normal sales 
agency arrangement in the West it would be ordinary practice for 
you to divulge this fact to the agent, since both of you are trying 
to get the best deal with the potential purchaser. In Eastern 
Europe however if you divulged what Y pounds represented, if 
you explained how much you were prepared to come down by, 
you would have to assume that this information would pass 
through to the enterprise interested in your plant. This might 
not necessarily be the case, but you could not afford to assume 
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otherwise. It would be entirely logical and appropriate for the 
sales agency in question to divulge this information to the 
enterprise. Thus the state agency has a comparatively limited 
function. It can indeed provide you with information about 
sales opportunities, but you cannot use such an agency either as 
a distributor or as an intimate part of your own organisation. 
You have to assess such an agency's worth compared with other 
arrangements you could make, and in the light of the cost, which 
in Bulgaria, say, ranges between four per cent commission on the 
smallest orders, to one per cent commission on the largest 
orders, or in Hungary where the commission ranges between 
seven per cent and one and a half per cent. 

In Poland there is a choice of nine different agencies (see 
appendix); in Hungary there are two organisations, Interag and 
Hungagent; in Czechoslovakia, Transakta; and in Bulgaria, 
Pirin, which is a new section of Burpred, this section representing 
any British companies (and American companies too) which 
wish to do business with Bulgaria. In East Germany there is 
Transinter GMBH. 

In the USSR and in Rumania no state sales agencies are 
available. 

Itis also possible, in certain instances, to employ the services of 
the private individual, of one man who is going to represent you 
and nobody else, full time. This has the advantage, by definition, 
of giving you a man who lives for your interests full time, who 
does nothing else except to go around to the enterprises, and to 
other institutions, and organisations, and in particular also to 
end-users to check up on the latest possibilities of doing business. 
Such a procedure is still comparatively rare, but it does exist in 
the different East European countries, with the exception again 
of the USSR and Rumania, where the state monopoly system 
is more rigid. However, in the remaining countries you can, as 
do a handful of Western companies, employ the private indi- 
vidual to different degrees of ‘official’ and ‘unofficial’. 

In Poland for example this can be done as an extension of the 
state agency system. The state agency can hire out one of its 
employees full time to you, or alternatively you can come to an 
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agreement about a private individual acceptable to the state 
agency and hire him to represent you. Whilst this has the 
advantage of giving you a man full time, it has the same dis- 
advantages as described above, in that your representation, 
whilst being yours, nevertheless owes its first allegiance to the 
state, in this case, Poland. The other sort of private individual 
working for a Western company, who is recognised but not fully 
so, is not always welcome to the East European authorities. 
Nevertheless, under certain circumstances, he can be acceptable, 
and in such a case, can be a tremendous asset to a Western firm. 
There is no doubt that if such a man is energetic and business- 
minded, he can provide a great deal of information, made all 
the more valuable by the fact that one’s competitors do not 
normally enjoy similar representation. 

So much for the possibilities in Eastern Europe itself. Now what 
about the possibility of using sales agents situated in the West 
who travel at regular intervals to Eastern Europe? These can be 
situated either in Great Britain on one’s own territory, Or 
alternatively, they can be on the periphery of the Comecon 
countries, for example in Vienna, West Berlin, or Helsinki. 

Generally speaking such agents are not liked by the East 
European enterprises. This has nothing to do with personal 
relationships, merely with the fact that an intermediary of this 
sort, it is believed, must raise the prices of the commodities to 
be purchased. Whilst the foreign trade enterprises in a sense 
themselves act as agents for the end-user in East Europe, never- 
theless when it comes to dealing with Western agents they object 
to agents on principle. 

Let ushave a look at the Vienna or Helsinki type of agent. He 
has perhaps two main advantages for the British exporter. By 
being so close to the border-the journey from Vienna to 
Budapest takes about as long as London to Manchester — a 
neighbouring agent can be on territory almost all the time, if 
he is an active sort of agent. And being on the spot more or less 
all the time is in itself a tremendous advantage in picking up 
information which can lead to business orders. The other 
advantage is that in certain countries such as Austria and 
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Finland a trade agreement exists between these countries and a 
given East European country, for example the Soviet Union. 
Such a trade agreement lays down specific types and quantities 
of goods over a long period which can be bought and sold, and 
operates on a clearing account basis. This means that a go- 
ahead merchanting agent can take advantage of the special 
opportunities arising from existing trade agreements. However, 
unless there are such special factors you might as well look 
nearer home for an agent, and thereby benefit from geographical 
proximity to your agent, and probably from an easier under- 
standing not complicated unnecessarily by foreign languages 
and foreign conventions. 

There are quite a number of English agents available to the 
exporter. Some of the best of these are agents who not only sell 
to Eastern Europe, but also buy from Eastern Europe, and this 
is their great strength. Because they import, as well as export, 
they have a great advantage. A two-way traffic benefits both the 
exporter whom they represent and the East European countries 
to which they are selling. By providing the East Europeans with 
much-needed Western currency, they are in an exceptional 
position to influence the export of British goods. These merchant 
companies, very often run by ex-nationals of the countries to 
which they are selling, run by former Hungarians, Russians, 
Czechs, apart from being in a position to purchase, also have the 
advantage of very often having been in existence for a long 
time. They are familiar with the enterprises. Some of these 
merchant houses have been operating for 40 years and more. 
At the same time, the executives of such organisations often 
speak the languages concerned. They deal with many different 
enterprises abroad, and are accepted as part of tbe trading 
mechanism with this country. Thus, in spite of the fact that 
generally speaking, the East Europeans do not like to do 
business with middle men because this may increase prices — 
nevertheless in practice when it comes to doing business with 
long established merchants, they are often happy to do so. 
One or two merchants have even opened offices in Eastern 
Europe. Merchants do give the enterprises the opportunity to 
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sell products which they might find difficult to sell otherwise: 
the merchants can re-sell these not only in the UK but anywhere 
in the world. 

Incidentally, the largest of the British merchant houses do in 
fact have technical experts covering a wide range of industrial 
sectors, which again is a great advantage when dealing with 
East European enterprises. At a late stage in negotiations with 
Eastern European companies, the merchant house can bring the 
principals into the negotiations. When it comes to the final 
negotiations in which the principals can then participate, there 
is the added advantage that the merchant house has historical 
knowledge. Its executives can effectively bargain for the best 
prices, recognise bluff and know how to get the best out of any 
negotiation. This knowledge has been built up over years of 
trading with the East Europeans. Its value in securing the best 
terms, and ensuring that no undue penalties are incurred for 
not complying to a tough contract signed in a carefree moment 
of triumph, cannot be over-estimated. 

You may however feel that your sales operation there does not 
warrant any such links, that it is of a more limited kind, and that 
you should restrict yourselves to a modest operation consisting 
of the occasional sales visit supplemented by something else. 
This something else could well be making use of the British 
Embassy in the country which is happy to be used in this way, 
to give assistance where it can to the British exporter. To a 
certain extent the degree of assistance which you will receive 
depends on the personalities of the commercial diplomats 
available. Nevertheless, as a general rule, you can expect the 
British Embassy to be most helpful and to do the following 
free of charge. 

They will at all times advise you on the potential of the market, 
and if there are any changes in business atmosphere, this will be 
conveyed to you. They will arrange interviews for you with any 
enterprise or executive who is relevant to you. They will distri- 
bute any literature which you (or they) may think would be 
usefully distributed to potential clients in the country. They will 
also gladly follow up enquiries and offers, particularly when you 
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are perhaps finding it difficult to get a response, for one reason 
or another, when you are back in England. Considering this 
service is free, it is extremely useful, although of course it 
does not pretend to be a full sales agency service, or anything 
like it. It is remarkable however that the British Embassy is 
available in this way to give real and practical assistance in sales 
activities. 

The other possibility is that instead of having an outside 
organisation, whether a merchanting house or the British Em- 
bassy, representing you, you decide that the potential market is 
vast, and that you should open your own local sales office. You 
would doubtless find this no easy matter to arrange, and you 
would need permission from the state authorities which so far 
has only rarely been given. However, if you did succeed in 
opening a sales office you would have a great advantage. In fact 
your sales office in Moscow would be one of only a handful of 
British offices set up in this way: at the time of writing there 
are only two. Even German, Japanese and other foreign 
companies are very thinly represented with actual sales offices 
in the Comecon capitals. In some capitals, in fact, no Western 
sales office has yet been opened, largely because the political 
climate has not yet allowed it. It would be surprising however if 
this did not change in the next years in all countries, and perhaps 
soon in Czechoslovakia. 

If Thomas Cook, the travel people, can set up their own office 
in Sofia, and Krupp have done so in Moscow, you may, assum- 
ing that the business potential is there, have the chance to do the 
same. In fact, if your business potential was minimal, the 
privilege of setting up a sales office would almost certainly be 
withheld from you. There would be no point either for you or 
the host country to invest time and money badly. If a Western 
company does set up a sales office, the normal procedure is to 
do this on a longer visa, for example six months, which can be 
automatically extended if business warrants this. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the advantage a British company would thus have 
over its competitors, and the tremendous opportunity that it 
would have, to capture a real share of the market. To set up an 
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office is of course expensive, but if the potential exists, why not? 

Whichever method you choose to expand your share of the 
Fast European market, the more often you can personally visit 
the country, the more successful you will be. The personal 


support, to whatever local arrangement you may have, is in- 
valuable. 


Chapter VIII 


SELLING: Barter, ‘third markets’ and other 
ways 


There are many ways of doing business in Eastern Europe, other 
than the straightforward way of selling. Barter is one example - 
a favoured method which the East Europeans have been trying 
to introduce to Western companies for a long time. However, 
in the last years, this has changed. The foreign trade enterprises 
have come to realise that Western companies find this is an alien 
and on the whole unacceptable method, both imprecise and 
awkward. The days of exchanging sheep for goats would appear 
to be over. And yet, not so long ago, if it was not sheep for goats, 
it was a matter of buses for geese. In 1946 Leyland exchanged 
200 buses for ship-loads of Polish geese. I wonder if at lunchtime 
in the late ‘forties Leyland canteen menus were picked up with 
cries of ‘not goose again! ? 

On the other hand, if barter is not the ideal business method for 
a Western company, it is not difficult to see why it appeals to 
Comecon countries. By bartering products, hard currency is 
conserved which buys additional goods from the West. It can 
often also mean the disposal of goods otherwise difficult to sell. 
But because of Western companies’ continued resistance the 
East European countries do not insist on barter, though they 
still welcome it if an opportunity for it arises. 

In particular they are keen to barter certain products which they 
have difficulty in exporting, or in exporting to the UK. Often a 
‘Barter List’ is available for viewing, featuring those goods they 
most wish to exchange. On the ‘Barter List’ might be such diverse 
products as milling machines, tomato juice, fork-lift trucks or 
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even rabbit skins - fourth grade. If you are prepared to take any 
of these goods, you should have a comparatively easy time in 
selling yours. It is therefore well worth considering an exchange 
of goods even if this is a practice otherwise alien to you. It is 
one effective way of introducing your products in Comecon 
markets. 

In an exchange agreement of this kind, the Russians or Hun- 
garians are quite happy not to exchange the identical value of 
goods, and to weight the deal greatly in favour of the Western 
company. If they can sell £1,000-worth of their top priority 
export products, they may be prepared to buy as much as 
£10,000-worth of goods in return. 

Apart from special barter list items, you can also barter pro- 
ducts which are not included on the list. Quite simply, an item not 
on the barter list is omitted because it can be sold comparatively 
easily, and does not need to be exchanged. Nevertheless, if you 
are prepared to buy any of a Comecon country's products, on 
the barter list or not, you increase your own chances of selling. 
Anybody who is ready to dip into his own pocket and hand over 
Western currency needs to be encouraged, and if you do this, 
you automatically put yourself in a privileged position. The fact 
that you buy, distinguishes your company from your com- 
petitors, and psychologically you have an important head-start. 
Tying your sale in with your purchase can be profitable, and 
there is no reason why the value of your sale should not be a 
multiplication of your purchase. Negotiate therefore on that 
assumption. 

However, many a company may find it unacceptable to do 
business in this way. After all, it is rather unusual for a British 
company to think about buying products from every company 

to which it sells. This is precisely why the merchanting com- 
panies are in a strong position to help. They are so organised 
that they buy and sell huge quantities of capital goods, raw 
materials, consumer goods, and not necessarily, and this is 
important, strictly on behalf of one company. They buy and sell 
on an overall basis. Thus, when the merchant company buys 
from the Soviet Union, goods to the value of about, say £1 
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million pounds, it can then expect to sell goods of at least a 
similar value (and probably far more), on behalf of many 
individual British companies, totally unconnected with their 
purchase. Thus any British company selling through the 
merchants has nothing to do with the milling machines or the 
fourth grade rabbit skins which the merchant company now has 
to dispose of elsewhere, either in this country or abroad. Un- 
doubtedly, if one is interested in the barter principle, the main 
opportunity lies via the merchant companies since these are 
geared to this type of business. Some of the larger British 
companies may also be in a position to make small and some- 
times even considerable purchases from Eastern Europe which 
coincide with their purchasing programme. 

Let us assume that you decide to investigate the possibility of 
buying East European products in order to further your sales 
prospects. What actual products are being offered which are 
likely to be useful to a British organisation? Clearly you do not 
want to load up with dried mushrooms. It is no good writing 
off your East European purchases as promotional expenditure 
if in fact you can actually make good use of certain products. 
British companies have made strictly functional purchases in 
the past, and have even surprised themselves by the excellent 
quality of the products purchased. For example, they have 
bought machine tools from the Soviet Union and also synthetic 
diamond tools. Skoda cars from Czechoslovakia can be bought 
for the sales force or for company executives. Fork-lift trucks 
can be bought from Bulgaria who claim the largest mass- 
production of electric fork-lift trucks in Europe. Carl Zeiss in 
Jena can provide a range of excellent optical products. Such 
products from the different countries compare favourably with 
anything one can buy in this country. It need, therefore, be no 
hardship to consider the purchase of such products as a lever 
for obtaining sales in Eastern Europe. 

One of the most important points to watch, however, is after- 
sales service. Certain East European companies have built up 
a reputation, in some cases earned, of not being able to service 
a product quickly, should anything go wrong. Insufficient spare 
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parts locally, and the ensuing weeks or months of delay waiting 
for delivery, can be a costly matter. There is no reason why a 
company should lose time and money unnecessarily. However, 
whilst you have to tread warily, there are also many examples 
of sound East European products offering an after-sales 
service, successfully tested in the fire of constant use by UK 
manufacturers. For example, amongst the products quoted 
above, I mentioned Bulgarian fork-lift trucks and Soviet machine 
tools. The UK agent for the trucks is John Wallace Mechanical 
Handling and they stock all necessary spare parts. UK companies 
have been using Bulgarian fork-lift, rider-controlled trucks for a 
number of years and finding both performance and service 
arrangements satisfactory. The story of machine tools is similar. 
Machine Tool Agencies Ltd, who are the sales agents in this 
country, have laid in a stock of £40,000- to £50,000-worth of 
spare parts thus ensuring absolute protection against any 
breakdowns. And it is true to say that these Soviet machine 
tools have found a considerable acceptance amongst British 
buyers, who include companies as well known as Plait Bros, 
Bentley Engineering, David Brown and even machine tool 
companies such as Churchills and Coventry Gauge & Tool 
who have bought them for helping to manufacture their own 
machine tools - praise indeed. 

It is interesting to consider this whole question of buying from 
and selling to Eastern Europe from another angle. A British 
company, not actively pursuing the East European market, but 
buying a Soviet machine tool because this happens to be the 
machine tool which best suits its purpose, is in an excellent 
position to break into the East European market almost 
accidentally. This would not be the case with any other machine 
tool: buying the German equivalent would scarcely be a way 
into the German market. But in the case of a planned economy 
a real opportunity presents itself. It may, therefore, be worth 
investigating whether any part of your own company has 
bought, or is buying, East European products, or for that 
matter if any company in your group has bought or is doing so. 
If yours is a large organisation, you may be unaware of your 
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company's purchases from Comecon countries, and such 
knowledge could be a tremendous help in your negotiations in 
Eastern Europe. 

Another way of selling to Eastern Europe is to sell to those 
manufacturers in the UK who themselves are exporting there. 
Sometimes it is possible to be a large exporter to Eastern 
Europe without getting involved in negotiations on the spot at 
all. What is the best way to set about this type of selling? First 
of all, you need to ascertain who is doing the really big selling 
to Eastern Europe. You will find that this is being done by the 
large companies exporting in their own right, and by consortia. 

Consortia, groups of companies who between them build whole 
factories and other large installations, because of the vastness 
of their undertaking need to sub-contract to many different 
manufacturers for the component equipment. Such contract 
work is often described in the columns of the national press 
showing the deals which often run into millions of pounds. 

The largest such deal to date was worth £30-million and 
involved supplying to the Soviet Union the major part of a 
polyester fibre plant. The consortium responsible for this giant 
export order was Polyspinners, formed by constructors John 
Brown and Stone Platt in collaboration with ICI. What 
an opportunity for UK companies to share in the export 
pickings without having to spend weeks in foreign hotel lounges. 
Many suppliers would have been written into the deal before 
it was signed, their contributions forming part of the con- 
sortium's calculations and of the final accepted offer. But 
equally, many suppliers, particularly of the more hum-drum 
equipment, would have come in subsequently. 

This £30-million contract involved a great many individual 
suppliers. To name but a few of the companies and the equip- 
ment they contributed, I list the following: 


Supplier Equipment 


Baker Perkins Chemical i 
Machinery Ltd Loadcell Weighing Equipment 
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Gardners of Gloucester Large Drum Blenders 
Sigmund Pulsometer Pumps Pumps 
Sharples of Camberley Centrifuges 
(Pennsalt Ltd) 
Hygrotherm Engineering Ltd High Temperature Heating 
Systems 
W P Butterfield (Engincering) Stainless and Mild Steel 
Ltd Pressure Vessels 
Lawrence Scott and Electro- Electrical Machines and 
motors Control Gear 
Aiton & Co Ltd Agitators 
Gibbons Bros Ltd Shell and Tube Heat 
Exchangers 
English Electric Co Electric Motors & Switchgear 
Dunford & Elliott Process Rotary Louvre Dryers 
Engineering Ltd 
Petrocarbon Developments High Purity Nitrogen Plant 


It is up to individual U K manufacturers to investigate before 
and/or after a major contract is signed and to ensure that they 
supply what it is in their power to supply. It should be relatively 
easy to keep track of the largest contracts being negotiated. 
Continuous research is required and in particular the specialised 
news agency services described in chapter two will vield many 
clues. 

Rustyfa is one major consortium, the name standing for Rus- 
sian Tyre Factory. It was created in 1957 to build a two-million 
per annum tyre factory, by member companies Crompton Par- 
kinson, Lancashire Dynamo Holdings, David Bridge Ltd, 
Mather & Platt, Francis Shaw Ltd, and Simon Handling. Besides 
the first deal completed in 1961, and worth £15.5 million, 
Rustyfa successes include a £7-million tyre factory in Rumania, 
extensions to existing tyre factories in Rumania and East 
Germany worth together approximately £1 million (and three 
smaller factories in Yugoslavia, value about £1.2 million). 
In the first deal alone, George King & Heenan & Froude as 
subcontractors found business of £1 million and £150,000 
respectively. 

Thus the consortia constitute one major category, one oppor- 
tunity for indirect selling to Eastern Europe. In a similar way, 
the larger individual exporters of plant and of mass-produced 
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equipment need to subcontract to a host of suppliers of all 
manner of equipment. These exporters shipping goods to Eastern 
Europe can incorporate component parts from many competing 
suppliers - whose tyres for tractors, whose compressors for 
refrigerators, whose belting for conveyors? In these various 
ways companies can export without dirtying a passport. 

But you need not limit yourself to influencing the UK manu- 
facturers, though this will normally be your starting point, and, 
with success, your finishing post too. However, you may fail — 
you may be unable to persuade the U K companies to buy from 
you or to buy from you in sufficient quantities. They may, in 
spite of your efforts, still prefer to buy from alternative suppliers. 
In this case, if the business potential warrants it, you must 
consider going to the end-user, to the Comecon country itself, 
and attempt to influence on the spot the foreign trade enter- 
prise and/or the industrial establishment responsible for 
purchasing, so that they specify your equipment rather than 
that of your competitor - not as devious a method as it might 
seem. It is normal business practice and there are many parallels. 
For example, if a manufacturer is selling diesel engines as com- 
ponents for cranes, he can eitber sell to the crane manufacturer 
direct, or if he is in difficulty, he can support his selling to the 
crane manufacturer by selling to the company buying the crane - 
ie. the end-user. If the end-user becomes convinced that one 
particular diesel engine is the most reliable, or economic, or 
long-living, he may then wish to exert the appropriate influence 
on the crane manufacturer. Under such circumstances the crane 
manufacturer is unlikely to fight his own customer on behalf 
of a competitive supplier of diesel engines ~ he will probably 
acquiesce so long as he obtains the basic order. It is no different 
with the East European end-user, who, if he is persuaded by the 
UK component manufacturer that his products are really the 
best suited, can persuade the main British supplier to buy or 
sub-contract from that source. As to what you do to persuade the 
East European end-user to specify your products, that is 
basically the same as selling a product direct. In other words, the 
UK component exporter has to use his knowledge and expertise 
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to sell to Eastern Europe, whether direct to the foreign trade 
enterprise, who in such a case constitutes the end-user, or if 
necessary to the actual end-user, to the industry involved 
perhaps somewhere in the provinces of the East European 
country. In any event I hope that the information contained 
elsewhere in this book will give the clues to the appropriate 
techniques. 

Trading in licences is another interesting way of selling to 
Eastern Europe. For a long time after the last war, licensing 
arrangements with Western countries were not sought in 
Eastern Europe. For example, no licensing agreements exist 
even internally between the Comecon countries themselves, 
but merely an exchange of information. In the last few years, 
however, the East European countries have become aware of 
the potential of a two-way traffic in licences. Firstly, selling them 
to Western companies is revenue in hard currency, highly 
welcome, because it is an invisible export - brains in return for 
cash. Thus the Hungarians were able to sell to English Electric 
some years ago, for a very substantial figure, the production and 
sales licence of the air condensation plant system (Heller-Forgo) 
which English Electric then used to construct one of their 
biggest cooling towers at Rugeley, Staffordshire. 

To a British company many licences available in Eastern 
Europe could be a real asset in the mass production of their 
own products. There is a great expertise to be tapped in coun- 
tries such as Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, made 
available through the specialised foreign trade enterprises buying 
and selling licences. These are, for example, Limex in Berlin, 
Polytechna in Prague, and V/O Litsenzintorg in Moscow. The 
names of all these agencies who negotiate licence agreements 
are listed in the relevant appendices of foreign trade enterprises. 

As with the purchase of a product, so with the purchase of a 
licence from Eastern Europe - any British company prepared 
to buy one has a head start over its competitors. If anything, 
the sale of a licence for the East Europeans is an even greater 
incentive to buy from the UK, since a licence represents no raw 
materials, or ingredients of substance which can be costed. 
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Buying licences can be rewarding, both because the licence may 
be a valuable short-cut to more modern techniques and because 
it is a lever to sell one's own products. Buying licences may 
indeed be interesting, but the selling of them is more imme- 
diately the subject of this book. 

The East Europeans are now beginning to accept and even 
promote the idea amongst themselves that buying knowledge 
in this way is sometimes the most direct road to the specialisa- 
tion required by an industrialised modern country. They cannot 
carry out simultaneous research into everything, and if a particu- 
lar process or industrial experience fits neatly into their develop- 
ment, they are most ready to consider buying the licence. For 
instance, in 1965 Poland bought the right to manufacture Leyland 
diesel engines locally. Often the form of payment for such an 
agreement would be royalties in the future, but in this instance 
the method of business was for one very substantial single pay- 
ment to be made to Leyland by Motoimport the relevant foreign 
trade enterprise. All the diesel engines in the Leyland range were 
covered by the agreement for use in heavy duty trucks and buses 
as well as earth moving equipment, compressors, cranes, etc. 
The beauty of such a transaction, apart from the immediate 
profit to Leyland, is that it secures continuous business as well. 
Leyland are called upon to supply, for a considerable time to 
come, component parts for their engines, to help in the manu- 
facture of the finished product in Poland. Eventually, of course, 
all the components will be manufactured in Poland, but in the 
interim period Leyland enjoys substantial sales. 

In such a deal, Leyland also enjoys another, more permanent, 
advantage. A transaction which is so central to Poland's 
economy, and of which the effects will be clearly evident for 
years to come, must enhance Leyland's opportunities for 
exports, not only to Poland, but also to the neighbouring 
Comecon countries. The prestige effect of such a deal is of 
immense value in Poland, potentially influencing all enterprises 
and trade with the rest of Comecon. In a way Leyland becomes 
part of the East European establishment. 

At the time of writing, the biggest boom in the purchase of 
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licences is evident in Czechoslovakia. The enterprise Polytechna 
will give all information. The Czechs have stepped up purchases 
by leaps and bounds and are actively progressing along this path 
in order to modernise the economy in line with the latest official 
plan. 

Incidentally, if in the Soviet Union you wish to discuss the 
technical aspects of licences before even reaching the point of 
decision whether to buy or sell, the body you should refer to 
is the Committee on Inventions and Discoveries which is the 
equivalent of the Soviet Patent Office. 

If licences are coming into fashion, then ‘third markets’ are 
becoming even more fashionable. This is a phrase which has 
gained much publicity recently, and which is sometimes referred 
to as ‘co-production’. Basically, it means that an East European 
country joins together with a British company in order to market 
jointly plant or products in the outside world, to third markets. 
Whilst this idea has found reasonable acceptance in Germany 
and other West European countries, in the UK it has fallen 
largely on stony ground. There are different ways of operating 
such a scheme, but the advantages are, in each case, fairly 
similar. Through a third market co-operation, each side has an 
opportunity to sell to markets not necessarily open to it. Nor- 
mally, it is rather more difficult for the Bulgarians, for example, 
to sell to Canada than it is for the British. Equally, it may be 
more difficult for the British to sell to certain under-developed 
countries of the Middle East, which for a Comecon country may 
constitute a prime export market. The East European exporter 
need not merely rely on goodwill and traditional links with these 
prime markets, but can operate within existing trade agreements 
which provide for a substantial exchange of goods during a given 
period. Because developing countries have, by definition, limited 
currency at their disposal, this is often the best way for them to 
operate. By disposing of their natural resources, whether cocoa, 
cotton or minerals, they can take in manufactured goods from 
Eastern Europe and do a successful import-export business. They 
would normally, however, not be able to import direct from a 
country like Britain, and a British company, by co-operating with 
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a Comecon enterprise, can take full advantage of trade agree- 
ments by slipping through indirectly into such a third market, if 
this also benefits the East European partner. Happily, British 
export markets are very often complementary to the export 
markets of East Europe, and therefore this idea would seem to 
have real potential. If the Comecon countries are constantly 
probing new possibilities for third market co-operation, it would 
scarcely be rash to take the hint and investigate. 

Bodies have been set up for the exploration of such ideas. They 
investigate specific schemes jointly with Western companies. 
For example, in Hungary the Foreign Trade Office for Tech- 
nical Co-operation has been set up by the Ministry for Foreign 
Trade and the Ministry of Metallurgy and Machine Industries. 

A good example of third market endeavours is the Vickers 
arrangement with the Hungarian company Medicor, exporters 
of medical instruments. The two companies have many products 
which are directly complementary, apart from certain products 
which are duplicated, like X-ray equipment. Where products are 
complementary they are well-placed to provide an excellent 
service, which opens up both the markets of Hungary and the 
markets of Vickers. The joint undertaking can supply total 
hospital installations with some of the finest Hungarian equip- 
ment and some of the finest British equipment. This should be 
a strong team to sell aggressively in many markets. 

Rolls Royce are supplying component engines for Polish 
excavators; Perkins are supplying engines for Soviet trucks, 
Moskvitch cars and Polish combine harvesters; Bulgarian fork- 
lift trucks have a 30 per cent British content — battery, charger 
and hydraulic pump. In this way East European products 
incorporating the British component have perhaps a stronger 
chance of sales in markets where British workmanship enjoys 
the highest reputation. It is thus in the interests of the East 
Europeans to buy British if they are selling to Common- 
wealth markets or other traditionally British export domains. 
And what an opportunity for British salesmen. What applies 
to single components in a given product applies equally to plant 
for a larger industrial undertaking, such as, for example, air 
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conditioning plant for a factory being built overseas. It is 
quite on the cards for a British company supplying air con- 
ditioning equipment to find an acceptable outlet within a Polish 
or Hungarian project in an installation being set up in Africa or 
Asia. It is therefore well worth while keeping careful track of 
large projects being negotiated in developing countries by the 
Comecon countries. This can be done by observing East 
European commercial developments, and information about 
these can sometimes be obtained in the ‘third markets’ them- 
selves, perhaps through local sales agents. 

There is yet another interesting way into third markets. Con- 
sider the British company which receives frequent enquiries from 
India. Knowing that Indians lack cash with which to buy even 
products genuinely needed, the U K company may attend to an 
enquiry only cursorily and give it the lowest priority. This 
procedure may well be justified because a great deal of time can 
otherwise be wasted. But there may be another way to handle 
such enquiries — by passing them on to an East European enter- 
prise. The Czechs may be in a position to supply India within 
existing trade agreements, where a British company is not. 
This has two real advantages. In the first place, by being instru- 
mental in a Czechoslovak/Indian contract, you should be able 
to find a way, satisfactory to all parties, of being included in the 
deal. In the second place if you have supported the Czechs in a 
concrete way of this kind, they will be most appreciative and 
will be anxious to explore other possibilities of doing business 
with you. They would certainly tend more seriously to consider 
buying your products than they might otherwise have done. 

It is important to keep an eye open for all such opportunities, 
particularly at a time when these opportunities are being 
enthusiastically created by the East European countries. At this 
moment in time any British manufacturer who goes over to 
Eastern Europe and says the magic phrase ‘third markets’ is in 


a very strong position to be considered seriously as a business 
partner. 


Chapter IX 


PUBLICITY: How to influence end-users 


Your first reaction might well be that advertising in communist 
countries must be a difficult and unrewarding exercise. After 
all, advertising is the symbol of the capitalist business society, 
and as such it is not something to which communists would 
pay attention, or which they would respect. 

Detergent or cigarette advertising on the scale that we know in 
Britain is unknown, it is true, but modest, informative advertis- 
ing is carried out. What is more, advertising is being pursued 
more and more vigorously, simply because in the good old- 
fashioned way it helps to sell goods. There is increasing realisa- 
tion that production without subsequent sales is wasteful. If 
goods are produced to the right targets, but then remain in the 
shops, this is a self-defeating exercise. Normal capitalist 
marketing procedures such as market research were introduced 
to ascertain consumer preferences, and advertising, to ensure 
that the goods produced were actually sold. 

In export markets, as well as at home, the East Europeans are 
adopting advertising as a sales aid. The Russians appointed a 
London advertising agency, Saward Baker, to handle all their 
advertising in the UK. This step is a departure from previous 
attitudes, when scarcely a Soviet advertisement was to be seen. 
The Poles are spending a six-figure amount in this country, the 
Czechs advertise Skoda cars, even the Bulgarians publicise their 
goods to increase local appreciation of their products, which are 
still largely unknown in this country. 

It is in this context, therefore, that any advertising done by a 
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British company in the communist world must be seen. As far 
as the East Europeans are concerned, advertising has become 
standard procedure. In fact, I would go further and say that 
Western advertising is particularly welcome since it earns 
Western currency without requiring real monetary outlay. 
Like tourism, advertising involves no raw materials, no chemi- 
cals - an idea is being sold, and consequently the percentage 
return is high. 

Quite apart fromthe normal advantages of advertising, which I 
shall come to in a moment, the British company publicising its 
products has the psychological advantage of making an un- 
solicited gesture - the gesture of investing its own money into 
the prospect's economy. Psychologically this is important, 
because it indicates that a company values the market, and that 
it really wants to do business. The gesture is all the more 
significant since comparatively few British, and surprisingly, 
even few German and Japanese companies, do any advertising 
in Eastern Europe. 

But thereis another misconception. Why advertise at all? After 
all the British company is in direct contact with its potential 
buyers anyway. The export people are making regular visits to 
the capitals, they are speaking to the executives in the foreign 
trade enterprises, and from time to time when the need arises 
they are speaking to users in the factories. There would seem to 
be no call for wasteful advertising of this sort, spreading the net 
widely, in a communist country to people who ultimately only 
have to refer the matter back to the state enterprises in the 
capital. 

Theanalogy to this, would be that inthe home market one need 
not advertise either. After all, here too, one knows one's 


potential customers, and talks to them regularly. But the real 
point of advertising is two-fold: 


1. to continue expanding the market to find new prospects. 


2.to ensure that existing customers remain aware of the 


products and services offered, in particular of any new ones 
being offered. 
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Let us take the first point of expanding the market. In Hungary, 
Metrimpex is the state enterprise which has the monopoly for 
purchasing all air conditioning equipment from the West. 
Suppose you are selling air conditioning. You would therefore 
have to work through Metrimpex. Let us also suppose that you 
had done this extremely successfully and that you were in 
direct contact with all levels, personally and through corres- 
pondence, with the different executives of Metrimpex. This 
would probably have led you to have made contact with different 
end-users in factories, in hospitals. Perhaps you would also have 
met the backroom boys who have to put down their ideas and 
specify the sort of equipment which they feel should be incor- 
porated into these institutions. Ultimately, however, you could 
not have met them all, and you could not know about all the 
hospitals, stores, offices, factories, where air conditioning was 
going to be needed, even in Hungary, which is considerably 
smaller than Poland, and certainly not in a country the size of 
the Soviet Union. Therefore, you are left in the same position 
as in the West. In order to enjoy the maximum potential, in 
order to reach end-users up and down the country, you must 
in fact advertise in one form or another. 

Secondly, you must continue to send your message to people 
who already know you. This is particularly important when you 
come up against difficulties of communication through lack of 
personal contact. This personal contact depends largely on the 
co-operation of the foreign trade enterprises. It can happen from 
time to time that it is not in the interests of the enterprise to 
arrange a meeting with your client in the factory. A German 
competitor offers better delivery dates or lower prices. Quite 
rightly, perhaps, from their point of view, there is nothing to be 
gained by arranging a meeting, and it may not be possible or 
desirable to arrange such a meeting yourself without the 
knowledge and co-operation of the enterprise. You must there- 
fore try to convince, for example, the factory manager, that he, 
from his own point of view, would be best advised to buy your 
equipment. You must try to persuade him to take the initiative 
and press for your products. As I have pointed out in the 
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introductory chapter, the trend is towards decentralisation and 
towards more authority at factory level, and though to some 
extent such factory-level authority exists already, where a 
Lithuanian factory or a Czech manufacturing plant can and does 
order its own Western capital goods, bypassing the foreign trade 
enterprise, this is still the exception rather than the rule. 

In cases where the factory can spend its own money direct - 
for example in Czechoslovakia — advertising has the identical 
function to that in the West. Where the factory can only indent 
for foreign products via the foreign trade enterprise, and not 
initiate orders, advertising has a harder task. In these cases, 
constituting as they do the majority, advertising has a merely 
informative, or persuasive function. This as an activity comple- 
mentary to the direct approach to the foreign trade enterprises 
must still be worth while. 

In one sense, advertising in Eastern Europe is more important 
even than in the West. So little is done in Eastern Europe that 
any advertising done by your own company will tend to stand 
out more obviously than it could in an equivalent setting in a 
British medium. It would also be true to say that because in the 
past the East Europeans have been starved of technical infor- 
mation from the West, this is a factor which leads to advertise- 
ments being scrutinised more closely than they would normally 
be in our own country. A British advertisement which is 
technically worded is likely to be regarded as a valuable source 
of information and not merely as a blunt selling instrument. 

To advertise in local media you have to go through one of the 
state advertising agencies. This means working with Agpol in 
Poland, with Interwerbung in East Germany, with Vneshtorg- 

reklama in the USSR. These agencies have a monopoly of all 


advertising in the countries concerned. They have two main 
functions: 


1.to place all export advertising on behalf of their own 
country in export markets, and 


2. to assist foreign manufacturers to place advertisements in 
their own East European media. 
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Here I would stress that it is not possible for a British manu- 
facturer to contact a publication direct, in order to place 
advertising, either by-passing an agency altogether, or for that 
matter working through a London agency. In any event, whether 
he works through a London agency or if he normally places 
advertising direct with media proprietors, he must work via 
the communist advertising agency. There is no getting round 
this point, nor is it in any way desirable. 

The exclusive agent in the U K for Vneshtorgreklama Moscow, 
Agpol Warsaw, Presto Budapest, and Torgrafik Sofia, is 
Publicity Representatives Ltd, part of the Milhado organisation. 
This company is in an excellent position to advise about media, 
being here on the spot and easily accessible at the other end of a 
telephone, and understanding both British attitudes and the 
East European media conditions. The company can also advise 
on publicity matters relating to the other communist countries. 

Perhaps the most important media, and the most widely used 
so far, are the trade and technical journals. For the British 
advertiser used to British journals these are a joy. Whereas 
our trade and technical journals often overlap and duplicate 
each other - there were approximately 2,000 at the last count — 
the communist structure, controlled centrally by the State, is 
neat and logical; in the Soviet Union there are only 200 journals. 
Instead of there being publications whose editorial more or less 
duplicates that of other publications, each one has a clearly- 
defined function, with a clearly-defined readership. Thus an 
advertiser knows exactly which journal is immediately relevant 
to his objective. In many sectors there is only one journal. In the 
USSR Refrigeration is the only journal in that field. Similarly 
with Bakery & Confectionery, Tobacco, Sugar Industry and 
Fishing. Thus if you advertise in Fishing you have no worries 
about potential Soviet readers subscribing to a competitive 
paper. 

You also have an excellent chance that your advertisement, as 
well as the journal itself, will be seen. There are still so few 
advertisements against which you compete that the small 
number that are included should be noticed and studied by the 
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readers, As I write I have several technical journals published in 
the USSR in front of me. In each one there is a handful of 
advertisements only. These are the relative proportions of 
editorial to advertisements: Rubber journal 62/4; Textile 90/8; 
Plastics 75/7; Paper 33/5; Chemical 73/9. Incidentally, all 
advertisements are usually to be found occupying the last 
pages of the publication. The readers are used to them there 
and refer to them for technical information. As for prices, the 
structure is neat and logical. Most Polish technical journals 
cost $200, or just over £70 per page advertisement, regardless 
of size of circulation. In the Soviet Union, there are five basic 
advertising rates ranging from £56 to £96 per page. 

It could be said that for the most part prices are fair though not 
cheap, if one takes into account the circulation involved. 
However, whether you buy a circulation of 3,000 or 9,000 for 
£80 a page, the criterion is not the size of the circulation but that 
the journal is the only one reaching the ‘right’ audience. When 
it comes to certain very large circulation journals in the USSR 
these are cheap according to British calculations. Motor Trans- 
port has a circulation of 171,000, Veterinary Science 100,000 and 
Farm Machine Operator 280,000: a page in any of these costs 
only £96 — a low cost for six-figure circulations. 

Additional costs have to be assumed if a special cover position 
is required, or if the advertisement is to be printed with colours 
other than the straight black and white. It is interesting to note, 
however, that sometimes blockmaking costs will be borne by the 
state advertising agency. This is the case with Agpol in Warsaw 
and this can represent quite a saving for a British advertiser. 

An even more unexpected saving for a British company can be 
found in translation costs, or rather the lack of them. It is true 
that some of the countries do not offer any special service other 
than providing translation facilities at a cost. For example, 
the Bulgarian Chamber of Commerce offers to translate 
advertisement texts into Bulgarian at the rate of 140 words for 

£1; the Russians and the Hungarians also charge. However, 
both the Poles and the Czechs offer advertisers a transla- 
tion service absolutely free of charge. So this means that the 
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Poles will accept an advertisement for as little as £25 for a 
quarter page, say, in one of many different journals, and trans- 
late the English text into Polish and make the photographs into 
blocks without charging any extra. 

Likewise, the Czech technical magazine Svetova Technika offers 
free translation and blockmaking which is included in the cost 
of a page advertisement of just over £40. Svetova Technika is 
one of Czechoslovakia's younger, go-ahead publications which 
carries editorial information about technical developments 
from the whole world, for the benefit of Czech industrial readers. 
It has entered into an interesting partnership with the English 
export magazine Industrial Envoy. These two publications keep 
close contact about Anglo-Czech trading developments, and 
publish Anglo-Czech reviews on the initiative of either of them. 
Thus if there is a British sales drive, or even more important, if 
the Czechs launch a buying programme, the two journals can 
cover this development jointly. Thus besides the Brno Trade 
Fair which Industrial Envoy and Svetova Technika have 
covered jointly, these publications watch out for, and highlight 
sectors of industry offering an immediate and important 
opportunity for British exporters. For example, when the Czech 
Minister of Trade announced the launching of a major road- 
building campaign — for a motor highway linking Prague and 
Brno to be built by 1969 - this implied that all manner of road 
building machinery would have to be bought from the West. 
Accordingly, Industrial Envoy and Svetova Technika gave 
publicity to British construction equipment available for export 
to Czechoslovakia at a time when the Czechs were eager for 
information and when they needed to buy such equipment. 

It is well to keep alive to the possibilities of special supple- 
ments which some of the publications will devote, at a certain 
fee, to individual Western companies. Sometimes for as little 
as £100 a 5,000 circulation journal will print a section of four 
pages exclusively for one company. Thus trade papers are the 
first priority. They reach the right sector of industry for you, at 
a fair price or even cheaply, and your advertisement, amengst 
the few pages of advertising that there are, will be seen. You will 
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have reached the specialist, who, anyway, wants to learn about 
your products. 

But you may also wish to reach the commercial and political 
persons who can have a major influence particularly where 
overall policy is concerned. Just as in the home market you may 
decide to support a chemical journal campaign - or a campaign 
through textile publications — with supporting advertisements 
in The Economist or the Financial Times, so in Eastern Europe 
you may wish to use Foreign Trade in Hungary, or BIKI in 
the Soviet Union. These are small circulation papers, 1,800 and 
3,000 copies respectively, but reaching a vital sector of their 
economies and having a disproportionate influence. An 
advertisement in Foreign Trade at less than £40 a page repre- 
sents a small capital outlay though it is not cheap if calculated 
as £22 per thousand copies. BI KI is very expensive, reckoned 
any way, at £218 a page. BIKI is short for ‘Bulletin Inostrannoi 
Kommercheskoi Informasi? or ‘The Bulletin of Foreign Com- 
mercial Information’. Xt is the only Soviet business paper which 
carries a regular stream (three times a week) of international 
commercial information supplied by Tass, Reuter, UPI, 
AFP and other news agencies. The subscribers of BIKT 
include the Soviet ministries, State Committees, the Planning 
Committees in the Republic, research institutions, and industrial 
enterprises. 

Generally speaking, newspapers as an advertising medium are 
for companies who have more than the proverbial "limited 
budget’. Newspapers are valuable as an additional medium 
when the more specific media aimed at state buyers have already 
been brought into play. To advertise in national newspapers, 
which is really unusual in Eastern Europe, brings great prestige. 
Any Western company which indulges in this way becomes 
a force to be reckoned with. Customers are usually impressed, 
and the long-term effect should prove substantial. One cannot 
overestimate the surprise value of advertising in Rude Pravo or 
Nepszabadsag. It is not yet possible however to advertise in 


Pravda or Izvestia, though it is possible to advertise in Izvestia’s 
Sunday supplement. Gillette have done so. 
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You might also wish to consider doing something out of the 
ordinary, like taking unlikely positions in the papers, unusual 
sizes and special front cover positions, etc. Additional colours 
would also make quite an effect though these are not cheap as 
a rule. This type of creative thinking which one would normally 
undertake in the West can be far more effective in Eastern 
Europe if it produces advertising which by nature of the 
market is not just unusual but unique. 

The possibility of buying advertising in other media should be 
considered in much the same way. Though posters, radio, 
television and films are expensive media they can play a startling 
part in any advertising campaign. These media have a more 
obvious relevance if one is promoting consumer products and 
therefore seeking to reach a mass audience. But even if one is 
seling technical products to a limited audience only, the 
prestige effect of such an approach is so great that it may have 
merit too. Technical products aimed at a specialist audience, 
but advertised on T V, have their counterparts in England too. 
Imaginative manufacturers in the UK have in the past chosen 
TV to promote products when this has meant 95 per cent 
wastage, knowing that the remaining 5 per cent of the audience 
would be so influenced that the advertising investment would 
be warranted. Consumer product advertising is of course 
another matter. Here mass media are suitable in tbat they reach 
the bulk buying public. The effect is, however, long-term. Any 
pressure which the public can bring to bear on additional 
imports of a particular product is limited. Over a period of time, 
however, if consumer demand does build up, the foreign trade 
enterprises may well be swayed to increase purchases. In an 
atmosphere where consumers are being more and more listened 
to, and where the import of consumer goods is growing, one or 
two Western companies are making certain attempts. If 
Gillette have bought television time in Bulgaria it is because 
they believe their long-term business warrants such expenditure. 

One of the first Western products to be advertised in neon in 
Czechoslovakia was Cinzano in Wenceslas Square in Prague. 
The cost of this advertisement is considerably less than it 
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would be in Piccadilly Circus and yet the impact is all the 
greater because there is virtually no neon advertising in Prague, 
or for that matter in any of the other capital cities. It stands out 
in isolation. To appreciate the effect, you have but to see East 
European visitors in Piccadilly Circus. Their delight at seeing 
the lights of London will give some indication of the potential 
power of neon signs in Prague and elsewhere. 

Apart from TV, posters, neon signs, radio and films for the 
mass market, what about using radio and films for more restricted 
purposes ? This is a novel and potentially effective way into the 
industrial market. For example, in Czechoslovakia it is possible 
to advertise to about 1,000 industrial establishments through 
their own internal broadcasting system. It is also possible to 
arrange for films to be shown specially to Czech industry - to 
workers’ clubs, to trade union clubs, research institutes, and 
so on. 

Incidentally, an interesting development has taken place in 
Czechoslovakia. There are two state advertising agencies, as 
opposed to the monopoly structure of one agency only in the 
other East European countries. Where Rapid used to have 
exclusive rights, Made in Publicity has joined the fray. This 
second agency is an offshoot of CTK, the Czechoslovak News 
Agency. This can mean an improvement in client service, with 
the two organisations vying with one another for more business, 
and, in present circumstances, for more profits. 

So far I have been dealing with the media available through 
the state advertising agencies, in other words local media. Now 
let me turn to one or two other possibilities. 

British Industry and Engineering is a publication which is 
received by over 4,000 factories and other technical establish- 
ments in the USSR. It is published by a British company, 
British Industrial Publicity Overseas Ltd. In a sense it competes 
with the Soviet publications, and the USSR authorities appear 
io have mixed feelings about it. On the other hand it has an 
established readership built up over some 40 years and is 


highly respected by its technical readers in the Soviet Union. It 
is published in Russian. 
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There are certain British journals which carry regular Fast 
European advertising, from Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Poland 
As a result of a consistent financial commitment to such vis 
the communist countries take a great interest in them and 
receive extra copies. Such papers include /ndustrial Envy 
(previously mentioned as carrying out joint promotions with 
Svetova Technika) which has a monthly circulation in Eastern 
Europe of about a thousand copies. One British commercial 
counsellor out there used regularly to recommend /ndustrial 
Envoy to interested British businessmen because it was so often 
in evidence on desks in East European enterprises. 

To advertise in the above British papers a U K advertiser has 
to work through his normal publicity agents in the U K. 

Very important also, with technical products particularly, is 
the use of direct mail. I have to stress however that the function 
of direct mail, as of all advertising in Eastern Europe, is some- 
what different. It is still almost unheard of for a recipient of a 
mail shot to write a letter saying ‘please send me the product 
described'. As has been pointed out, he rarely has authority 
to buy in his own right. If he merely writes to the British com- 
pany direct, this is already somewhat unorthodox since he 
would normally be expected to make his enquiries via the 
foreign trade enterprises in the capital. It is their job to obtain 
the information and then pass it on to him. Nevertheless, occa- 
sionally you may find that a recipient of a shot will write to 
you in the UK, in which case you merely mail the information 
to him. But this is only the beginning of a long route which must 
ultimately find its way into the capital to the foreign trade 
enterprise, and much time will elapse before real negotiations 
are likely to start. In this case you may say what is the value 
of direct mail at all? The value is that it influences the end-user 
to consider your product. In some instances he may write to 
you, or he may approach the appropriate authority in his own 
country. Such enquiries may never come to your notice as 
enquiries from end-users. You will discover these when they 
come to you as enquiries from the foreign trade enterprise 
who may, or may not, disclose the real reason for their interest. 


G 
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The main point is that a direct mail campaign can effectively 
stimulate such enquiries creating a pressure on the foreign trade 
enterprises to buy from you rather than from your competitors. 

Infact, direct mailis just as effective in Eastern Europe, strange 
though this may seem, as it is in the West, with the exception 
of this one factor that it takes a little longer to convert an 
enquiry into an order, or for that matter, to be fully aware that 
an enquiry is being made at all. When sending literature through 
the mail it is vital to remember that you are dealing with tech- 
nical people hungry for information from the West. Therefore, 
there is no need to use any advertising gimmicks. Be absolutely 
straightforward, be as factual and as definitive as possible about 
your products. In fact, should you decide that this is an oppor- 
tunity for big image-building of a somewhat sledgehammer 
kind you may even find that your mail shots are stopped before 
reaching their destination. The countries in question are just 
not interested in crass advertising. They need information. 
This will be appreciated and acted upon. 

How can you get addresses? To whom do you write? In the first 
place you include all the buying personnel and technical people 
whom you have met personally. In the second place you build 
up your own lists of people by watching out for names of 
visiting missions to the U K. This information is available from 
time to time from the Board of Trade, from the Chambers of 
Commerce, and similar institutions, when purchasing delega- 
tions arrive in this country. 

A. note of warning. To whom do you not write? Which 
addresses should not be included on your mailing list? You 
should be very careful about using any addresses of factories and 
technical establishments in Eastern Europe which are published 
in this country and which do not have the full approval of the 
authorities of their own country. By sending out mass mailings to 
such addresses you could be harming your own interests. Such 
published addresses have in the past been violently attacked by 
the Soviet authorities and it would be foolish to prejudice 
your case merely through acceptance of the UK. publishers' 
recommendations. It is preferable, therefore, to build a list 
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carefully. Again you could benefit from approaching the British 
Embassy on the spot. Over a period of time they have in many 
cases been able to build up lists of addresses by sectors of in- 
dustry. In some cases these are very good indeed. In any event 
they should be able to supplement those names which you have 
already collected yourself. 

The State advertising agencies, such as Rapid and Agpol, 
would also be glad to furnish additional names by sectors of 
industry where these are available. However, when all has been 
done to compile a mailing list relevant to your products, you may 
still be dissatisfied. It may still not compare with your list for the 
UK. This is very likely to be the case. It often is so, unfortunately, 
with overseas lists, and particularly in Eastern Europe where 
the building up of mailing lists is a comparatively new idea. You 
can probably only expect to build up a first-class list over a 
period of time. On the other hand you do have the consolation 
of having at your disposal a trade press where individual papers 
tend to reach complete sectors of industry. This, in a way, 
makes direct mail less imperative. It makes it rather a valuable 
supplementary aid to the trade papers which act as a kind of 
direct method of communication. Where direct mail fulfils its 
supplementary role most significantly is when you need to 
impart complicated information, i.e. when you wish to mail 
whole documents in the form of technical brochures. This is 
where direct mail is valuable; this is why it is worth going to the 
trouble of building up lists. 

One last point about direct mail. It is obviously essential when 
writing to factory managers and people on the shop floor in 
out-of-the-way, important factories to do so in the local 
language. A letter in English to a factory in the Ukraine is 
equivalent to a Russian handout being received in Glasgow. 

What about exhibitions ? These are notoriously expensive and 
should not of course be undertaken lightly. In fact in some 
instances it is almost worse to participate in an exhibition one 
year and then withdraw for successive years than not to 
participate at all. The main factor as to whether one exhibits 
or not must be the potential of the market, either of a par- 
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ticular country of Eastern Europe, or of Eastern Europe as a 
whole. If a British company feels that its potential is sub- 
stantial then without question participation at the national fair 
is valuable. 

The main recurring fairs are those of Leipzig, Poznan, Brno, 
Budapest and Plovdiv, roughly in that order of importance, 
although ultimately the importance of any of these fairs must be 
related to the export priorities of individual companies and not 
necessarily to a fair's fame or size. Strangely enough neither 
Moscow nor Bucharest sports a regular international fair; both 
rely on specialist and other fairs from time to time. Of the 
traditional East European fairs the Leipzig Fair, which in 1965 
celebrated its 800th anniversary, is perhaps the best known and 
best supported. It is well supported by both East European 
exhibitors and exhibitors from the West. In fact approximately 
60 countries exhibited, many through national pavilions and 
stands arranged by trades, others through individual stands 
alone. British companies have the choice of being included in 
the UK pavilion or of being alongside their competitors in the 
appropriate sector of industry. The prestige of being a member 
of the national pavilion has to be weighed against the advan- 
tages of being a member of a specialised fair within the overall 
fair. However, the more experienced, more confident firms will 
tend to opt for the business-like rather than the prestige 

approach, by trade rather than by nation. 

The Leipzig Fairs also afford the opportunity of winning a 
Gold Medal. Yt goes to those companies exhibiting products or 
processes which are considered to be exceptional, on account of 
new or outstanding technical design. Such a medal adds lustre 
to a company's name and the publicity value can be exploited 
thereafter. In 1966 at the Spring Fair, five British companies 
won Gold Medals: ICT, Vickers Armstrong, Block & Anderson, 
Setright Registers and Ralphs United. 

Potential exhibitors at East European fairs should be aware of 
financial concessions offered by the Board of Trade. These are 
quite substantial. They generally apply to companies partici- 
pating in national pavilions. The Board of Trade pays British 
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Pavilion exhibitors up to: 50 per cent toward freight costs of 
bringing back unsold exhibits, up to 50 per cent of travel expen- 
diture for two representatives manning the firm's stand, and up to 
50 per cent of costs of translation of sales literature. It sub- 
sidises substantially the cost of the stand itself, as well as helping 
with combined advertising expenditure. 

Strangely enough these concessions do not apply to the British 
pavilion at the Leipzig Fair. The British government does not 
recognize East Germany as a state, hence it will not promote 
the Leipzig Fair, that is to say it will not do so officially, and 
certainly not financially. The UK pavilion is organised by the 
Leipzig Fair Agency and British companies are unofficially 
encouraged to participate. 

Leipzig, Poznan, Brno, Budapest, and Plovdiv fairs provide a 
very real opportunity for making contacts and even for making 
immediate sales. Exhibitors in the West, participating, say, in 
an exhibition in London, often complain they cannot assess the 
value of their participation: they rarely make immediate sales, 
and enquiries take a long time to mature. This can be somewhat 
different in Eastern Europe. One can in fact approach the host 
country to try and gain an assurance that the products to be 
brought over from the UK will be left on the spot, and sold to 
the host country. This is standard procedure, or certainly ought 
to be when dealing with East European exhibitions. If your 
products are of interest, then your hosts should be prepared to 
give you such an undertaking. If not, then your hosts should be 
in a position to tell you which of your other products are of 
interest to them so that you exhibit those in return for their 
guarantee. This can be quite an advantage, and makes partici- 
pation at a fair less questionable. If you know your cranes or 
earthmoving equipment will involve you in no return freight 
costs, and that on the contrary, your equipment will be sold and 
you will be paid, it makes for an altogether more relaxed 
attitude and gives you confidence that you can sell more. 

But whether you make immediate sales or not, you do accumu- 
late a wealth of new and important contacts. These exhibitions 
are frequented by foreign trade officials, but even more sigui- 
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ficantly, by a tremendous range of technical people from insti- 
tutions, associations, factories, etc. This gives you one of those 
comparatively rare chances of meeting a multitude of end-users 
and other interested parties who are thirsting for information 
about technical developments in the West, and whom you 
could not easily meet otherwise in such a short space of time. 
You will find no letting up of the long line of visitors. You will 
find that your visitors are genuinely interested in what you have 
to tell them, and some of them may be genuinely interested in 
buying. But this is where the frustration arises since almost 
always they cannot do so directly. Their enquiries will be 
ultimately routed through the foreign trade enterprises. In 
Some cases you may even have to explain their own system to 
them because they may not be fully aware of the procedures 
to which they have to adhere. At this stage make a note of the 
names of those people enquiring for your products and use them 
to further your sales cause when negotiating with the enter- 
prises. This adds weight to your arguments and makes your 
selling job that much easier. The names of your visitors should 
also be added to your direct mail lists. 

You can see the buying personnel on your routine visits to the 
capital, but it will be to your advantage to meet end-users and 
other technical people who may have come to the exhibition 
from some distant part of the country as these are the people 
you would not normally meet. 

These exhibitions also provide you with the opportunity for 
meeting technical delegations from foreign countries, both from 
Communist territories and from the West, as well as enabling 
you to meet exhibitors from Germany, France, USA, etc. This 
can occasionally prove to be a profitable link in itself. 

Then there are the British fairs. For example, the British fairs 
which have taken place in Moscow and in Bucharest and 
Prague. The very fact that these are taking place, implies that 
they are doing so with the agreement and goodwill of the 

Communist government in question. In other words this is a 
kind of political move to strengthen economic ties between the 
two countries, and the East European country will wish to show 
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in a concrete way that it intends to do serious business. It will 
seek to buy the equipment and to sign substantial contracts, 
if not there and then, at least following the exhibition. It ís 
therefore a valuable exercise to participate in these exhibitions 
assuming that one has the sort of equipment which could be of 
interest. 

At the British Fair in Moscow in July 1966 over 500 British 
firms exhibited. They exhibited textile machinery, electrical 
engineering equipment, electronics, machine tools, chemical 
plant, processing and packaging machinery, vehicles and 
construction equipment. They also exhibited many consumer 
goods from clothing to toys and cosmetics. Two-thirds of 
the goods shown were left in Moscow - sold, a highly credit- 
able achievement, largely brought about by the Soviet willing- 
ness to co-operate fully in the preparation of the Fair. By sending 
detailed ‘shopping lists’ they indicated what equipment they 
needed and what they would be likely to purchase. Having been 
given an accurate guide, the British companies succeeded in 
selling the bulk of their exhibits. 

Specialist exhibitions are most important. These also have the 
blessing of their governments and act as a magnet to the relevant 
technical experts. This is true of Modern Farm Machinery and 
Equipment in Moscow and of Poultry Breeding in Kiev. It is 
also true of the British Building Construction Week in Prague. 
Whether organised by the Soviet Union on the one hand, or 
by the British with the co-operation of the Czechs on the other, 
both types of exhibitions have the authority of the local govern- 
ment in whose cities the shows are staged. In other words there 
is an urgent need for information and products and British 
exhibitors are assured of an interested reception. 

In the case of the building exhibition in Prague this was parti- 
cularly true, since it came at a time when the Czechs were under- 
taking a vast programme of construction of industrial and 
domestic building, when there was a need to improve public 
highways and when German, Japanese, Italian and Scandi- 
navian manufacturers were sitting in Prague whilst British 
construction company names and addresses — never mind export 
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executives — were in short supply in Prague. The opportunities 
for British manufacturers in this sector of industry continue to 
be immediate in the Czech market. 

Specialised exhibitions can be arranged by British companies or 
associations. For example, the Scientific Instrument Manufac- 
turers’ Association, have, as a group of manufacturers, exhibited 
their products in small, specialised exhibitions in Budapest and 
other capitals. If Hungary accepts the idea of such an exhibition 
and agrees that it should take place, this implies that the 
Hungarian authorities are genuinely interested. 

A company of the stature of ICI has held such exhibitions, for 
example, in Sofia. The after-effect of such company exhibitions 
can be quite startling, both in terms of prestige and long-term 
business. It is also quite conceivable for smaller companies to 
experiment in this way, or even for consumer companies. 
Penguin held their own exhibition in one of the largest book- 
shops in Prague and displayed 1,200 separate works. 

The last kind of exhibition is the mobile exhibition where an 
organiser or perhaps a merchant company takes a display van 
across the different borders and stops in the different capitals. 
Assuming that the organisers or the merchant company in 
question are acceptable to the host countries, this is a very 
interesting way of covering the different markets thoroughly, 
and rapidly, and those companies included in the exhibition can 
achieve good results. But it is of course important to ensure that 
the organisers have good relations with their trading partners. 
You could also drive your own van through East Europe if you 
wished and even arrange through the local Chambers of Com- 
merce to visit the most important end-users. This may not always 
be agreed to, and it is not advisable to attempt visits which are 

not officially approved. However, in Poland and Czechoslovakia 
for example, you are likely to obtain permission and the impact 
of your van in a remote industrial area would be considerable. 

In conclusion, therefore, publicity of all kinds is generally more 
neglected in this market of the world than in others. Those 
companies who pay attention to it, however, can make a dis- 
proportionately large impact. Whilst the immediate returns may 
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only be enquiries, which take a little longer to mature because 
they are channelled through the central buying authorities, 
the foreign trade enterprises, nevertheless ultimately the 
principle behind advertising here is exactly the same as else- 
where — to sell. Therefore any British company entering this 
market ought to consider publicity of all kinds because com- 
petitive advertising is rare and because the recipients of an 
advertising message are unusually receptive due to the com- 
parative lack of information from the West. 


Chapter X 


EDITORIAL PUBLICITY 


Public relations in the West is a well-known activity. Most 
firms realise that through public relations one can build up a 
public image cheaply and extensively. Many a firm which does 
not have a large budget for publicity purposes, and therefore 
cannot carry out an extensive advertising campaign, neverthe- 
less can muster £500, £1,000, or even £2,000 for an extensive PR 
campaign. It might not occur to a normal British company 
that what is possible in this country in the way of public rela- 
tions is also possible in a communist country. In fact, as with 
advertising, so even more with public relations, there are fewer 
Western companies undertaking such activities. The impact is 
consequently all the greater. 

In a sense, the whole of one's campaign in the East European 
markets is a public relations campaign. Assuming that one is not 
out for the quick order, the easy kill, but is in fact fighting for 
a long-term objective of obtaining a sizable slice of the market, 
then one is attempting continuously to create the right impres- 
Sion with one's business partners, or in other words to create 
a brand image for one's company. This has already begun on 
one's very first visit to the East European embassy in London, 
when one is still carrying out research, and it has continued 
during one's first visit to an East European capital. Right from 
the start, one is trying to create the impression that the British 
company is serious, large, international, with the latest technical 
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innovations, the best service and the fastest delivery dates. Any- 
thing contributing toward this image is helpful. Let us look at 
the most conventional public relations activity employed in the 
West, editorial publicity, and see how it can be used in Eastern 
Europe. 

Since all media are controlled by the State, it is technically 
feasible, if you approach the right quarters, for your company 
to be featured editorially in the national press, the technical 
press, radio or television, assuming the appropriate directive 
has been given, or at any rate, if the idea is acceptable. If you 
indicate to your foreign trade partners that you have useful 
editorial information to impart, they can, if they wish, influence 
the communications media to feature your company or your 
company's products editorially. 

The other way is to approach the State advertising agency. 
Since these agencies set themselves out to be Western-style 
advertising agencies they are prepared to provide a public 
relations service. In practice, however, the situation can be more 
difficult. You may find that the agency will try to deflect your 
activities into the more profitable display advertising - a useful 
Western currency earner. Still, if you are ready to pay a good fee 
for editorial coverage there is no reason why you should not be 
successful and see your campaign featured editorially. 

Another export publicity agency, with over 100 journalists and 
60 translators at its disposal and whose services are free, is the 
Overseas Press Services Division of the Central Office of 
Information. This organisation acts on behalf of British industry 
and invites information about any developments, even those 
which may seem relatively unimportant to the company itself, 
so that it can disseminate the latest news to most countries of 
the world, including Eastern Europe. In this way the COI sets 
out to inform world media. The type of story which is of par- 
ticular interest to COI is the one involving a new product or 
process, a breakthrough in industrial research or the winning of 
a sizable export order. They are potentially also interested in 
other less obvious angles such as the anniversary of an inven- 

tion, the training of personnel from a foreign country or the use 
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of imported raw material from a developing country. 
Any publicity gained in this way is entirely free. It is 
well worth making contact with the Overseas Press Services 
Division. 

The other organisation which can take your industrial stories 
into the heart of Eastern Europe, again free of charge, is the 
BBC, through its External Services at Bush House. They de- 
pend on news stories from British industry and will welcome any 
of your suggestions. They broadcast in most languages, and 
information about your company can be translated in Czech 
or Bulgarian or in any of the other languages of Eastern 
Europe. (Albanian broadcasts have only recently been dis- 
continued.) 

You should also consider approaching the British Embassy 
in the capital. The British Embassies very often build up their 
own good contacts with not only the enterprises but also with 
the press and other media. It is possible through the British 
Embassy to come into direct contact with the actual journalists. 
Once you have met these journalists you can talk to them about 
your company, your products, and your business aims in East- 
ern Europe in exactly the same way that you would speak to a 
Western journalist. Having made your contacts with the press it 
is important to maintain these throughout your period of 
activity in the market. 

À press conference can be a useful way of meeting a large num- 
ber of journalists at one sitting, which will serve in good stead 
for the future and at the same time should provide immediate 
editorial coverage. Such a press conference can be arranged for 
a fee, through the state advertising agency. Assuming you have 
something of interest to impart, your Eastern European con- 
ference will tend to be better attended than its equivalent in the 
West. The very fact that a press conference has been called — not 
so usual in Sofia as in London - implies a degree of urgency and 
occasion which will make most of the reporters wish to use at 
least some of your material. 

Now what is the effect of such editorial publicity? Let us for 
a moment digress and see how effective editorial publicity can 
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be even in the UK. Although we are all aware of the existence 
of the public relations officer, whose main task is to inform 
media of his company's activities, when we read about that 
company in a newspaper we take the news at face value and are 
impressed. At the moment of reading, we don't consciously 
think back to the public relations officer sending out releases 
or dining columnists, we think only that the company must be 
quite important to rate such an editorial. As a result, that 
organisation goes up two places in our esteem. And, if we find 
the name of this organisation reappearing in different news- 
papers, on radio and television, we will think progressively more 
of that company. 

This particular public relations effect is all the greater in Eastern 
Europe for two main reasons. In the first place, public relations 
activity of this kind in editorial columns of the communist 
press is still very unusual. Hence, the added impact of a para- 
graph or two about a British company. In the second place, 
because readers of the East European press know that their 
press is controlled by their State, any editorial mention about a 
British company carries the authority of their own state. Your 
public relations is thus not only commercially valuable but 
introduces political support, which is important in this 
market. 

This way of impressing can also work in reverse. In the same 
way that Nepszabadsag or Rude Pravo are State newspapers, so, 
by a strange misconception The Times is often considered to be 
not merely the newspaper of the establishment but actually 
the newspaper of the government, or 'the arm of the foreign 
office'. If therefore you can achieve for your company an im- 
pressive editorial mention in The Times, then by the same token 
as in Eastern Europe, you will have gained a disproportionate 
eminence not measurable in circulation figures only. In this case, 
of course, you have to make sure that such a Times mention is 
brought personally to the notice of the interested parties in 


Eastern Europe. 
Because public relations is inexpensive it should not be dis- 
missed — on the contrary it can be used to extraordinary effect 
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to create a dominant atmosphere for your company and its 
products over a period of time. Since you are in the market for 
a long time to come, it is worth thinking ahead and planning 
and practising public relations. 


Chapter XI 


PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


When selling to state companies, one might well feel that one is 
dealing with gigantic structures, where personal relationships 
are not important. In a sense, the equivalent in this country 
would be negotiating with the civil service; presumably in such 
a case one would not be seeking any measure of personal con- 
tact. But the situation in a communist country is rather dif- 
ferent. In dealing with individuals who are employees of the 
state it is important to think of them as individuals, with whom 
one can have either a bad, or a good personal relationship. It is 
important to make it as good a relationship as possible. 

East Europeans are happy to have a personal relationship with 
visiting Western businessmen, if these are sufficiently sensitive 
to their way of business and their way of life. Many of these 
countries are particularly noted for their hospitality. Take for 
example Hungary. Hungarian hospitality is a byword in the 
world, and certainly in Central Europe. Generally speaking, 
the Hungarians wish to like and in return be liked. This makes 
the business atmosphere very much more relaxed than in the 
more impersonal atmosphere of certain Western countries. 

On the other hand, friendships are neither necessary nor ad- 
visable. Good working relationships are preferable. Much 
better to maintain a solid working partnership which, allowing 
for some fluctuations from time to time, will tend to remain 
continuous and stable. That is not, of course, to say that a real 
friendship is to be rejected, but equally, it is pointless thinking 
of it as an aid to doing business. 
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The first practical assistance to a human relationship is a 
common language. Without the same language or without some 
sort of understanding, based on at least a few words in common, 
it is difficult to have any kind of real contact. Many officials will 
speak English, particularly in Budapest and Prague, so there at 
least you may find that with your own native language you will 
be all right. But what of all those officials who do not speak any 
Western language or perhaps do not speak English? Here you 
have to ask yourself is it worth learning a new language, and if 
so, which language or languages are you to learn ? As a business- 
man you have your time fairly well accounted for, without taking 
on extra curricula such as Rumanian, Bulgarian and Hungarian 
in evening classes or over the weekend. So what are you to do? 
First of all let us be quite clear that anything you might learn in 
the way of a new language is going to be insufficient, if you are 
starting from scratch, for actual business negotiations. For 
serious purposes you must know a language precisely, more or 
less perfectly, otherwise you will be stumbling along being 
inaccurate and making agreements understood differently by 
you and your opposite number, and always being at a disad- 
vantage. Some knowledge of a language is fine but an inter- 
preter will still be necessary. But your new language has a valu- 
able function - a social function. It enables you to communicate 
across the luncheon table, with the odd joke and customary 
conversation. There is no doubt that if you are limited to an 
interpreter for humdrum friendly communication, it is difficult 
to establish real contact with your opposite number. A few 

words in Russian about your impressions of Moscow or about 
life in England will establish a man-to-man contact which will 
be helpful in subsequent business discussions. 

But if you are dealing with all the different countries in Eastern 
Europe you cannot be expected to learn all their languages. 
You could perhaps arrange for different executives in your 
organisation to tackle one or two languages each, so that 
between you, you had some command of most of them. The 
other possibility is that you make no attempt to learn a lan- 
guage whose usefulness is limited to one country, although if 
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you did learn it it would be the most valuable, precisely because 
few foreigners take the trouble to learn it. How many West- 
erners speak Bulgarian, Hungarian or Czech? But a more 
practical solution might be to learn German. East European 
officials who do not speak English often have some command 
of German. This is true in Hungary, or in Czechoslovakia, and it 
is the national language of East Germany. Therefore, by 
learning German, even to a limited extent, communication 
becomes possible for you with a large number of executives in 
different countries. 

If you are a linguist it is worth your while learning Russian, a 
language not only spoken in the Soviet Union but also used in 
the rest of Eastern Europe. Because it is widely spoken, par- 
ticularly among the younger generation who have learnt it in 
school, and because it is the language of the political leadership 
of Eastern Europe, Russian is to be particularly recommended. 
To find methods of learning it in England is comparatively easy. 
There have been courses on television, you can find volumes of 
teach-yourself Russian and there are classes organised by the 
Institute of Directors using the latest laboratory techniques. 

Another language or dialect worth keeping in mind is the dia- 
lect of jokes. A half hour session of political jokes is not an 
uncommon occurrence in the middle of drinks or a meal in an 
East European capital. The main point to remember is that there 
is a long tradition of political jokes, particularly in a capital 
such as Budapest, which existed in pre-war days already under 
earlier political governments. Example - shortened version: 
in Moscow they are suffering from a tremendous incidence of 
mice. Kosygin is at his wit's end. Kadar comes to the Kremlin 
and says he can solve the problem. Kosygin anxiously awaits 
the solution. Kadar explains he has a mechanical mouse which 
will do the trick. He produces the mouse, all the Russian mice 
follow Kadar's mouse to the river and they all drown. Moscow 
is free of mice. Kosygin is delighted. He says to Kadar 'but this 
is wonderful. We shall never forget this. Just one more thing — 
Mr Kadar, you wouldn't by any chance have in your possession 
a small mechanical Chinaman, would you?’ 

H 
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The list of jokes is endless. The Hungarians, for example, pride 
themselves on being entirely up-to-date with their jokes, so that 
if a new political situation arises they have a joke for it before 
even the outside world knows of the new situation. Joke after 
joke accurately pinpoints the political trends, and if somebody 
bothered to collect the jokes of the last hundred years as they 
were current in Budapest, a most interesting and accurate 
historical story would emerge through these jokes. If you wish 
to take part in such a session of joke-telling, the best advice 
one can give is to do so, but avoid anti-communist jokes. It’s 
the old story: for them to indulge in them is all right — for you 
to do so might be considered embarrassing or even a hostile act. 
Therefore make sure that any jokes you care to repeat are 
either apolitical, or if political, restricted to the politics of the 
internal English scene. 

If political jokes are to be ‘handled with care’ then your political 
conversation should be carefully censored as well. The English- 
man who is well disposed toward the communist régime, and 
feels friendly toward it without necessarily agreeing with all its 
principles, may feel inclined to have a long political discussion. 
Such discussions can of course be fascinating, because the points 
arising are so much more distinct and so different from those 
arising from a normal Labour/Liberal/Conservative type of 
discussion. So, for genuinely friendly reasons of sympathy and 
curiosity the Englishman embarks on a long debate. If, however, 
only five per cent of what he says is critical or even questioning 
about the communist way of managing a country, then this can, 
under certain circumstances, make for a problem later. Out of 
context, the one or two reflections made by the friendly English- 
man can still look unfriendly, and you never know when those 
reflections will be played against you. 

Don’t tease a communist about his system. In England, as a 
Conservative, you might feel inclined to tease a Labour acquaint- 
ance or colleague, and have a friendly slanging match. This sort 
of teasing is part of our convention and most of us enjoy 
indulging in such political banter. This type of banter is almost 
unknown in Eastern Europe. One would not normally tease a 
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husband about his wife, or a Catholic about his Catholicism, 
or a communist about his communism. At best, a flippant 
reflection about communism might produce an earnest 'it is 
you who must change your social system', immediately shrivel- 
ling up all conversation. Even a remark about the high incidence 
of varicose veins among local women has been misconstrued 
as a pointed political statement. This has been alternately 
interpreted as a slur on the medical services and as a slur on 
working conditions. It is therefore advisable to avoid contro- 
versial statements. 

Conversely, you can give real pleasure by expressing genuine 
sentiments of admiration or liking for what you see around you. 
Appreciative remarks will always be welcomed - whether in 
New York or in Budapest. You may express your admiration 
for Hungarian milling machines, for the Hermitage, for Bul- 
garian fork-lift trucks, or for their tomato juice, for the Polish 
cinema, the fantastic space achievements, or the Alexander 
Nevsky cathedral. What is more, if you can show your liking and 
admiration in a practical way, such as taking your holidays in 
the country where you are doing business and bringing your 
whole family across, then you will have shown in the most 
human way possible that you really do like their country. 
Holidays in the Polish Tatra or on the golden sands of the Black 
Sea, on the plains of Hortobagy, in Leningrad, Prague or 
Budapest are no hardship. And besides, there are many holiday 
schemes promoted by the national governments which are good 
value for money, unusual and inexpensive. 

Generally speaking, the man who goes down well in Eastern 
Europe is a man's man. The man who likes football — they're 
crazy about football over there - who likes his slivovice, vodka 
and barack and who is conscious of the other sex. That's the 
sort of man the local businessmen respect and with whom they 
feel at ease. 

But you will find in many of the East European countries that 
there is a high percentage of women executives as well, far 
higher than one would normally find in England. Sometimes 
the figure is as high as 50 per cent, and a business meeting rarely 
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takes place which is not attended by one or more women. 
Some discussions inevitably spill over into evening social 
meetings and if your business partner is young and pretty and 
the gipsy music is playing, a romance could evolve quite 
naturally. Pleasure and business could coincide. But generally 
it is not advisable to mix business with pleasure in this way. 

As elsewhere in Europe, so in Eastern Europe, a man is extro- 
vert about his love for his family and in particular his love for his 
children. They love children; they are less sentimental about 
pets. They will show you photographs of their own children and 
your photographs will in turn be appreciated, inspected and 
commented upon. This is a kind of intimacy which is established 
fairly soon and in which it is a pleasure to indulge. 

It is very important to bring presents to all your business 
partners and if possible to forget no-one with whom you are 
connected. It is a normal habit in Eastern Europe (in a sense 
the present-giving tradition of the East commences geographi- 
cally here) to come laden with gifts, small gifts, but nevertheless 
plenty of them. To put this whole question of gifts into per- 
spective, it is important to note that it is just as customary for 
the buyer to give gifts as it is for the vendor. In other words, it 
is not a question of bribery, it is a question of custom. Since, 
however, you are the British exporter, it is all the more import- 
ant for you to respect the custom. You will find that in return for 
your gifts of cigarette lighters, cigarettes, scarves, shirts, ball- 
point pens, ties, stockings, cuff links and so on, you will receive 
gramophone records, books, a train for your son, a doll for your 
daughter, ashtrays and other interesting local handicrafts. 
Also, as a rule, it is unwise to give something which is too 
valuable. Whilst, on the one hand, this might be appreciated, 
on the other hand there are rules laid down forbidding the 
acceptance of such valuable gifts. Although it is occasionally 
done, it is something you have to do very carefully if you do it 


at all. My advice is, do not, since it creates embarrassment as 
often as the desired effect. 


As with diplomats the world over who represent the state, so 
with businessmen in Eastern Europe who represent the state, 
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protocol is all-important. East European executivesare extremely 
conscious of what is right in a given situation and what is not. 
Thus, if you invite a man out for the evening, it may be perfectly 
acceptable to take him to the cinema — both of you would enjoy 
a light thriller. However, if you invite him out for the evening 
in the company of your wife, whom he does not know well, it 
would probably be wrong to take him to the same film. Not only 
that, it might be even wrong to take him to the cinema at all. 
Once you bring your wife into the picture, protocol demands 
that you act more formally. You dress in your darkest suit and 
your wife dresses in her best, most glamorous wear. You make 
it a dinner/theatre evening. This way your wife may well earn 
chocolates in the interval. If you are holding a reception, then 
again formality is the keynote. Two senior executives must be 
at the entrance to shake the hand of every guest. Not till the last 
guest has had his hand pumped can the executives circulate 
and have a drink. In fact, whenever you are in doubt as to what is 
the right course of action, err on the formal side. When you have 
been in Eastern Europe two or three times the word protocol 
will become familiar to you. They even have departments called 
Protocol which you have to consult before proceeding with 
certain business activities. If you do not adhere to protocol 
this is not seen as 'different country, different custom', it con- 
stitutes, almost in a Japanese way, an actual loss of face and is 
therefore damaging to your business relationship. 

One of your best opportunities for establishing a good business 
relationship is in England. When the East European comes over 
to London or Manchester to do business you will be able to 
return the hospitality which you have been shown out there — 
and by hospitality I mean the real and continuing hospitality 
which a Central or East European extends. 

Rightly or wrongly, the English have the reputation on the 
Continent for being reserved, distant and generally taking long 
to establish a friendship. The Englishman is kind, but the 
Englishman is rarely a friend. This is the image which the East 
Europeans have of us. By their own standards of warmth in 
personal relationships, there is probably truth in the image. I 
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should add that this represents an Englishman as he is, not 
necessarily as a businessman; but even in business life, the 
Englishman appears restrained. Take for example the whole 
question of entertaining. One hears so much about the exorbitant 
sums of time and money spent in this country on business 
entertainment. I do not know the statistics but 1 would wager 
that time spent entertaining is 95 per cent during the working 
day, namely over lunch and perhaps the odd drink imme- 
diately after work. However, there would be comparatively 
little entertaining done in the evenings with wife and family 
or at the weekend. The English weekend is traditionally sacred, 
and whether it is or not, that is how the Continental sees us. 

This image, which is partly true, gives the exporter all the greater 

opportunity to shine in contrast, by means of his greater hos- 

pitality. Xt is not just a question of appearing to be friendly, 

it is a question of being genuinely friendly, and of being an 

attentive host to a foreign guest so that when the guest returns 

to his own country he does so with warm memories. Enter- 

taining should not be thought of as a duty, because inevitably the 

other person will sense this. 

Take your visitor out in the evenings, not once or twice, but as 
often as you can. Go to the theatre. Very often the appropriate 
show is a musical comedy, a comparatively unknown genre in 
Eastern Europe, and therefore a welcome change, and at the 
same time the language problem is eliminated. Go to interesting 
restaurants. Show the lights in Piccadilly. There is nothing like 
it in Eastern Europe and inevitably the centre of London is an 
exciting place for all visitors. Go to the other famous spots and 
sights - St Paul's Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, The Tower of 
London, Windsor, Houses of Parliament, 10 Downing Street, 
Trafalgar Square, etc. and of course to the tomb of Karl Marx at 
Highgate Cemetery. Not to see Karl Marx's grave whilst in 
London can be likened to an Englishman not seeing William the 

Conqueror's when visiting Caen, Calvados. 

. Your visitors from Eastern Europe may feel a little shy about 
informing you of this, but they may also be interested in visiting 
some of the highspots in Soho. Just as we visiting Englishmen 
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in Tokyo or Paris are pretty curious to know all about Geisha 
Girls or about Montmartre and its more revealing nightspots, 
so the visiting East European is fascinated by Soho and its clubs, 
particularly since these do not exist in his home country. London 
these days has a reputation for being the swingiest city not only 
for its ‘with-it clothes’, but also for its ‘without-it clothes’, its 
strip clubs. Even if you yourself are no regular visitor to 
Raymond’s Revuebar, it’s worth the occasional visit to satisfy 
a tourist’s curiosity. 

Incidentally, do not start introducing your visitor to quaint 
little squares and out of the way corners and show him in- 
triguing points of architecture till you know that he has seen 
the famous landmarks first of all. There is nothing more 
frustrating for the normal tourist than to have to remember 
London by its statue of Sir Sidney Waterlow and Fenton House, 
rather than by the Albert Hall or the Tate Gallery. The foreign 
businessman’s hours for sightseeing are limited — hence the 
need to cram, and he will always be most appreciative if you have 
managed to fill these hours with as many touristically useful 
memories as possible. When you have covered the priority sights, 
then he will be delighted to see the other sights as well, but 
usually not before. 

If you can invite your visitor to your home over the weekend, 
or for that matter drive him to Cambridge or Stratford or 
Bath, do so. He will enjoy playing football with your children, 
he will appreciate the colleges, the Memorial Theatre, the Royal 
Crescent. From my own personal experience I can say that 
hospitality afforded to one abroad has never failed to evoke a 
strong personal response. One is unusually vulnerable, sitting 
alone in hotel lounges, bored or feeling cut off from normal life. 
Therefore hospitality, welcome at any time, is in a strange land 
really appreciated. All travelling exporters will confirm this and 
it should be fairly easy to put yourself in the other man’s posi- 
tion, and make him welcome. 


Chapter XII 


PROSPECTS FOR SELLING CONSUMER 
GOODS 


Exporting consumer products usually presents a standard set 
of questions, no matter what the market. Is there a public need 
or desire for the product? What is the local competition, is the 
price right, what distributors are suitable, how should one 
promote and advertise, what are the prospects? In other words 
basic market research is required. In an East European market, 
however, the questions must be posed differently. Is the country 
prepared to divert hard currency from the purchase of priority 
industrial goods to lower priority consumer goods? All other 
questions tend to be either academic or irrelevant. The public's 
needs or wishes constitute a much less important factor. The 
state decides, not the public, and one therefore has to look to the 
state for the answers. 

Since 1917 the Soviet Union has pursued a programme of fer- 
vent industrialisation and has transformed a peasant economy 
into one of the most advanced industrialised economies of the 
world. Even the United States with all her wealth and booming 
industry finds in certain fields, notably in space research and 
the race to the moon, that the USSR is a serious and successful 
rival. The single-minded programme of industrialisation in the 
USSR has served as a prototype for the other planned econo- 
mies and Hungary and Bulgaria are making parallel leaps into the 
industrialised twentieth century. In all the Communist countries 
of Eastern Europe we have been witness to a concentration of 
effort — industry has been built up and the consumer has been 
given a lower priority. Local industry has manufactured a 
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relatively poor selection of consumer goods, whilst at the same 
time importing only negligible quantities from the West. The 
bulk of currency was reserved for the import of capital goods 
and industrial materials. 

Now there are signs of change. The consumer is being up- 
graded. The Soviet Union and other East European authorities 
are apparently giving him a higher economic priority, partly 
because the process of industrialisation is well under way, the 
main hurdle has been taken and therefore a more generous 
attitude to the consumer can be afforded, and partly because a 
satisfied consumer makes for a better worker. As Izvestia put it 
*The urge to have one's own car is as compelling as technical 
progress itself,’ but for the urge to be really conducive to work 
and creation it must be possible to satisfy that urge. 

As a result of this new trend in East European economies, 
local manufacturing industry is being increasingly geared 
to the wishes of consumers. The lead has been given in the 
Soviet Union itself. The first-ever consumer research organi- 
sation has been founded to ascertain what consumers actually 
want. Local industry's main objective is changing from more 
and more production, to maximum production linked with 
actual purchase by consumers. First experiments are taking 
place in the textile industry where the distributive end, that is 
the shops, are working closely together with the factories to 
ascertain what is being bought in the shops. This co-operation 
aims to ensure that the factories produce the 'best lines' or at 
any rate those lines which have consumer appeal enough to be 
bought. 

In the past, when a factory's targets were geared to tonnage 
rather than offtake there were some grotesque incidents. The 
famous one picked up by Kruschev was about the chandeliers 
which became heavier and heavier to meet the production 
target measured in tons. Ultimately they would not move across 
the counter. But where local manufacturing industry now has 
the consumer firmly in view, the import programme is still only 
marginally affected by the consumer. The bulk of Western 
exports to Eastern Europe continues to be capital goods and 
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materials for industry. Consumer goods are still a rare export 
to Comecon though more are being exported. 

Jt is clear from the pattern which is emerging, of consumers’ 
interests being taken more and more into account, that the 
West's exports of consumer goods may show a marked increase 
in the next years. Nevertheless, it is exceedingly difficult to pre- 
dict when and to what extent this will happen. What one can say 
is that the material situation of the Soviet Union and East Euro- 
pean countries is improving at a comparatively fast rate, and 
that during the next five to ten years Western consumer goods 
should flow in greater measure into these territories. Quite apart 
from the long-term considerations there are certain immediate 
possibilities in the present. Substantial business can in a few 
instances be done now, as well as in five years' time, and it 
may be worth investigating the immediate potential. 

What are the Comecon countries buying from the West? 
Perhaps the most exciting single deal was the unprecedented 
agreement with Fiat of Italy to set up plant in the Soviet Union 
to manufacture passenger cars for local consumption. This plant 
is intended to turn out three-quarters of a million cars per year 
when maximum production is reached, scheduled for 1970. 
The whole deal was worth to Fiat an estimated £70 million. 
For the Soviet Union to be spending this sort of money on a 
consumer need, to be diverting hard currency, shows a real 
change of attitude. If on this occasion the Soviet Union bought 
plant to manufacture cars they may well consider buying cars 
in quantity as well, as overall consumer demand for cars 
increases. 

Other encouraging signs of this trend include purchases of 
Gillette blades by Czechoslovakia. Up to 1963 blades generally 
available in Prague were of poor quality. Now, any Czech is 
free to buy the more expensive but excellent quality Gillette 
blades. The local name for blades is in fact Ziletky (pro- 
nounced Gillette-ky). Gillette have also sold large quantities of 
razors to Czechoslovakia, and their blades to all the Comecon 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

Marks & Spencer have also successfully sold their products 
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in Eastern Europe-to the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Hungary. The Soviet Union is spending a fair 
amount of money in Britain for the purchase of clothing of one 
kind or another, including shoes and all types of made up 
clothing. Generally speaking the type of article imported is 
of a high quality, and the practice has been to sell foreign made 
articles for an exceptionally high price to the Soviet public. 
Comparing for example the price of their best shoes at around 
£7, British-made women's shoes cost around £14 a pair. On this 
basis it becomes more important to provide a good quality, 
since this, combined with the prestige of having an article from 
the West, is the main reason why a local person would buy such 
a pair of shoes. 

Considerations of prestige as well as palate, presumably 
prompt the Russians to buy in increasing quantities the whisky 
and gin imported from Great Britain. Capital Wine Agencies sold 
2,000 cases of spirits to the Soviet Union in 1964, 7,000 cases 
in 1965 and by 1966 the figure had jumped up to 20,000 cases. 
These spirits have found their way into the hotels and restau- 
rants frequented by foreign tourists as well as into the ordinary 
retail outlets frequented by the local population. This means 
that by spending foreign currency the Soviet Union has also 
been able to earn it. In certain instances, the Soviet Union can 
even show a net hard currency profit, if it restricts its sales of 
imported consumer goods to tourists and businessmen, whilst 
marking up the retail price. This leads one to an interesting 
idea for a marketing approach. 

Since it is comparatively difficult to break into the East Euro- 
pean consumer goods market, then why not explore sales 
opportunities making it attractive for the other side to buy? 
Some British products could be sold because they are hard 
currency earners and not losers. What does the Western tourist 
want to buy in his Moscow hotel, or during his trip to Warsaw 
and Prague? If you bave the answer, if one of your products 
could be attractive to the Western businessman then this is an 
important way to approach the East European market. Besides 
spirits mentioned above, any type of drink could be included. 
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Schweppes have sold initial quantities of tonic to the Soviet 
Union, for resale exclusively to Western travellers in return for 
Western currency. Cigarettes, lighters (perhaps to be used as 
business gifts), paperback books, shampoos, shaving cream, 
and soap, are all articles which could be sold to Comecon as 
hard currency earners. If any of your products have this appeal 
you have an attractive sales argument. 

Apart from selling to the Western businessman, Communist 
authorities can also sell for hard currency to their own local 
population. For example, in Czechoslovakia there is a range of 
shops called Tuzex Shops, which stock a wide variety of con- 
sumer products from drink to glassware, television sets, hard- 
ware items, gramophone records and kettles; in fact, the sort of 
range which is normally associated with a departmental store. 
These products are available for Western currency to visiting 
businessmen and tourists, and also to the local population, who 
are encouraged to receive foreign currency from abroad through 
Tuzex vouchers which can be exchanged for goods and which 
are sent to them by relatives, friends from England, the States 
and so on. Tuzex is quite a go-ahead organisation, and is even 
beginning to advertise in England, to inform potential visitors, 
particularly businessmen, of its facilities. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that a British company can export to 
Czechoslovakia by selling any of a wide variety of consumer 
products through the foreign exchange shops, which is profitable 
to the Czech economy. 

Whilst in the short-term sales through Tuzex stores may be 
small, they do help a British company to establish a foothold in 
the market, in preparation for atime when the market will be wide 
open. Any company which has prepared the ground in this way, 
will have a great advantage toward a quick expansion when the 
big opportunity arrives, compared with a trading rival who 
comes in completely new. At that stage the consumers them- 
selves will be able to exercise normal choice between competing 
products, and those products which have been available on the 
market, and which are better known and partially sampled, 
will have a better start towards a wider consumption. 
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Where are the greatest immediate opportunities? Desk 
research will give some interesting leads. Take a look at the 
trading figures between the U K and the different East European 
countries, and at the quota arrangements and actual sales. 

The figures set out below clearly show that the Soviet Union 
is becoming more receptive to British consumer goods. 


UK Consumer Goods for Sale to the Soviet Union 


Agreed Soviet purchases 


quotas from the UK 
£m £m 
1963 2.9 1.5 
1964 31 1.9 
1965 3.3 3.4 
1966 3.9 4.0 
1967 42 


In this period, consumer goods quotas for UK exports to 
the Soviet Union have been raised by a half, while actual exports 
have nearly trebled. The success stories of 1965 were exports of 
footwear and clothing, each of which shot up by £j-million, 
accounting for the bulk of the year's improvement from £1.9 
to £3.4 million. In 1966 we improved our exports of footwear 
still further, by an additional £600,000. 

What British consumer goods do the Russians actually want to 
buy? What in 1967 does the quota consist of ? From the relevant 
appendix you will see a great variety of goods including leather 
footwear for £1,100,000, white fish for £400,000, knitwear for 
£775,000, stockings and socks for £200,000, woollen piece- 
goods for £350,000, cotton piece-goods for £180,000, toys and 
games for £20,000, medicine and drugs for £220,000, razors 
and blades for £60,000 and many other items. Clearly if your 
products are in this list, then you have a chance for selling 
consumer goods to the USSR even in the short term. If your 
products are not specifically listed then note also the item at the 
end of the list headed *Miscellaneous Consumer Goods to be 
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agreed with the Soviet Trade Delegation’. Since this category 
adds up to £150,000, there is some scope even within this figure. 

The UK signed a trade agreement with Bulgaria in March 1965 
whereby Bulgaria during the next five years would import 15 
per cent more consumer goods than previously. In March 1966 
the Czechs raised their consumer goods quotas by 12 per cent 
compared with 1965 quotas. The Poles made a big jump in 
1966 when they raised their figure by almost 50 per cent from 
the £1.7 million in 1965 to £2.5 million in 1966. So it could be 
said that there is in Eastern Europe a growing desire to import 
additional consumer products from Britain. 

Having done your research you may find that the quota has 
been taken up and that your product cannot easily be exported. 
You have discussed the matter with the East European Embassy 
in London and they have confirmed that on this occasion the 
quota limit must stand and that they cannot at present import 
your products. There is then still another chance for you. You 
can attempt to sell via a country which has its own quota 
arrangement, if this has not yet been fully accounted for. In 
this way perhaps, by going through a third country, possibly 
via a sales agent, you could sell your products to the Soviet 
Union or the other East European countries. 

The selling of consumer goods to Eastern Europe is thus in its 
infancy, but the very factors which make it difficult to be 
successful in a big way make it also comparatively easy, opera- 
tionally, to get under way. It is of little value talking to con- 
sumers who have almost no influence on what the state decides 
to purchase, due to the problem of currency. You can therefore 
limit your research and save your energies, by restricting 
activities to discussions with the foreign trade enterprises. 
Compared with the sale of capital goods, where to ensure 
maximum results you now need to initiate discussions with 
different end-users in the factories, hospitals and other estab- 
lishments, the sale of consumer goods is operationally far less 
time-consuming. The same principle applies to advertising — you 
do not normally need to address yourself to the consumer. 
Once you have sold consumer products, there is little point in 
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advertising such products to the public, because firstly, your 
products, being Western and rare, will sell anyway, and secondly, 
the small quantities which have been allowed through at this 
stage should not require promotion for consumer offtake. 

Advertising, however, could have another long-term, rather 
than short-term, function. By establishing the identity of your 
goods now, your products could benefit at the stage when your 
products and, more important, those of your competitors, 
are imported in substantial quantities. If you can ascertain 
that in the next five years or so you could be exporting in real 
volume, then advertising now could be a reasonable investment. 

In view of the rapid progress that Eastern Europe is making, 
in view of the rising standards of living and of the enormous 
populations involved, it is well worth a British manufacturer's 
while to get a foothold right now ~ with a limited amount of 
immediate business possibly leading to big business at a later 
date. 


Chapter XIII 


CONCLUSION: Few financial headaches and a 
rewarding market 


1 have deliberately restricted the subject of this book to selling, 
and to practical advice about selling. Accordingly, I have omitted 
any discussion about problems of an administrative nature of 
how to travel there or of how to ship goods. Such information, 
though factually useful, will not help you sell more effectively. I 
trust, therefore, that reference to travel and shipping agents will 
take care of these, or similar points. 

There are, however, a number of points connected with the 
financial aspects of trade with Eastern Europe which have a 
more direct bearing and may therefore be of interest. I propose 
to touch briefly upon these. 

Most important of all, to trade with the Comecon countries is 
to trade with business associates who have proved over and over 
again their complete financial trustworthiness. You need have no 
worries about payments for the smallest or largest orders. This 
is the experience of the whole of the British business world, of 
individual exporters, and of banks and finance houses. Once an 
order is sent from Eastern Europe, signed by the signatories, it 
is as real as cash. It can only have been sent after having been 
vetted and sanctioned, and Western currency having been 
allocated to cover it. 

Alltransactions between East and West are carried outin West- 
ern currency, and between Eastern Europe and the UK, usually 
in sterling. Your job as an exporter is not unnecessarily compli- 
cated by having to worry about zlotys or forints or roubles. You 
quote in sterling, bargain in sterling, and sell in sterling. 
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Thus you can be happy in the knowledge that you will be paid, 
and in your own currency. However, a word of warning. If pay- 
ment is dependent on a written contract, as is customary with 
the erection of plant, for example - you should be familiar with 
the conventions of drawing up contracts in Eastern Europe. You 
will find your Comecon associates fair, but extremely tough. The 
situation is made more complicated by the fact that your inter- 
pretation of a contract may not be their interpretation. Since 
there is no background of accepted law between the UK and 
the Comecon countries, it becomes imperative to formulate ex- 
tremely detailed and precise contracts. This will limit possible 
misunderstandings at a later date. The danger is that the unsus- 
pecting exporter can, through not knowing the local convention, 
incur financial penalties of a half per cent or even up to ten per 
cent, of the value of the contract. Where in a similar contract in 
the UK a penalty clause would not necessarily be enforced by 
the purchaser even if there was some justification for doing so, in 
the USSR, it would be normal procedure to penalise late 
delivery by automatically adjusting payments. 

Icanonly stress, that in drawing up a contract you should con- 
sult an expert. In any event I would refer you to a booklet pub- 
lished by the London Chamber of Commerce called *Memoran- 
dum on contracts for the export of engineering products to the 
Soviet Union'. This will indicate in greater detail some of the 
pitfalls you should avoid. 

In competing for an order you may find that you are being 
asked for credit terms. Your ability to provide attractive terms 
may be one of the major factors in deciding whether you get the 
order or not. At this point you almost inevitably turn to the 
Exports Credits Guarantee Department of the Board of Trade, 
who handle the majority of export credit schemes. There is a 
scale of credit which ECGD have tended to give in the past: 


2 years for orders of £20,000 

3 years for orders of £50,000 

4 years for orders of £150,000 

5 years for orders of £250,000 and above. 
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ECGD has been known to grant credit for seven years and 
even more if such long-term credit could be proved to be the 
major factor in wresting an order from foreign competition. 
However, such instances are rare, and usually only apply to the 
giant orders. The more routine credit terms are those given above. 

The Export Credits Guarantee Department also offers insur- 
ance cover with low premiums. The average cover is 5s 8d per 
£100, and this covers an exporter's overall trade in a particular 
market for one or three years. Simplified cover is also available 
for small exporters who need to insure individual transactions. 

Customs duties should not present any problems to the British 
exporter. Since all importing is in any event controlled by the 
Comecon State, customs duties are not generally used as an 
additional control. Any mention of duties should be considered 
in this light. Financially, the East European market need present 
no insurmountable problems. If you adapt to local convention 
and draw up contracts that do protect you, you are dealing with 
a scrupulously fair customer. 

There is business to be had in Eastern Europe. The gates are 
opening ever wider. More and more exporters from many lands 
are going through, from Germany and the countries of the Con- 
tinent, from Japan, slowly from the USA and also from Great 
Britain. It is safe to predict that as Eastern Europe becomes even 
more industrialised, and the people enjoy an ever growing stan- 
dard of living, more and more technical plant and equipment and 
consumer goods, will be imported. The question is, who will be 
doing the exporting? Whose share of Eastern European imports 
will have grown the most? Britain and individual British com- 
panies can make a lot of headway. This country has a high repu- 
tation for its products and for its honesty in business dealings. 
It is up to each individual British company to stake its claim in 
the market, now, if it has products relevant to the economy of 

any of the Comecon countries. 

The customer is in each case a country. Once you have supplied 
goods successfully, you can be the supplier to a nation. The 


potential is large. It is worth making efforts in proportion to the 
potential. 
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UK Trade with Comecon Countries 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


SOVIET UNION 

UK exports . . 41,921 55,398 38,002 46,903 49,726 
re-exports . . 15,589 8,474 1,742 487 656 

UK imports. . 84,114 90,961 96,967 118,826 125,633 

POLAND 

UK exports . . 32,449 27,594 24,022 24,400 35,40 
re-exports . à 517 473 859 830 1,129 

UK imports . . 38,492 40,191 48,064 48,347 53,678 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

UK exports . . 12,911 11464 12,619 12885 17,721 
re-exports . : 1,256 496 512 1,683 905 

UK imports . . 13,236 16,319 17,008 17,398 19,546 

EAST GERMANY 

UK exports . . 7191 6,869 5,088 8,064 15,917 
re-exports . , 2,431 1,129 1,035 220 511 

UK imports . . 6,604 7,532 10,409 12,102 13,5532 

RUMANIA 

UK exports . . 8379 11716 8,149 9,598 — 10,345 
re-exporis . , 768 160 224 121 333 

UK imports . . 7,074 7,427 8,943 11,199 15,169 

HUNGARY 

UK exports . . 6,783 7,319 8,637 7,71 10,116 
re-exports . . 213 165 239 165 357 

UK imports . . 4,774 5,783 7,520 6,797 7,314 

BULGARIA 

UK exports . . 1,218 2,099 2,759 3,847 7,368 
re-exports . 7 28 45 25 42 61 

UK imports . x» 3,339 3,654 4,409 5,383 6,196 

TOTAL 

UK exports . . 110,852 122,459 99,276 113,267 146,333 
re-exports . . 20,802 10,942 4,636 3,548 3,952 

UK imports . . 157,633 171,867 193,320 220,052 241,086 


ee eee 
Source: Overseas Trade Accounts of the United Kingdom. 
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Soviet Foreign Trade Enterprises 


V/O Aviaexport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-44-21. 
Telex: 135. 

Exports and imports: Aircraft of all types; all aircraft engines, spare parts, 
instruments and equipment; airport equipment; aircraft repair shops. 


V/O Avtoexport 


E rn Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-28-48. 
elex: 135. 

Exports and imports: Cars, lorries, trucks, buses, motor cycles, motor 
Scooters, bicycles and mopeds, etc., and spares; garage equipment. 


V/O Exportkhleb 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-47-01. 
Telex: 122. 


Exports and imports: All grains and pulses; flour and offals; oil seeds, 
oil cakes and meal; seeds and plants. 


V/O Exportles 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 41-60-44. 
Telex: 187, 972. 

Exports: Timber, pitprops, sleepers, veneers, plywood, hardboards and 
shipboards, beams, newsprint, woodpulp and other timber and paper 
goods. 

Imports: Industrial paper, cardboard, viscose pulp, various other timber, 
woodpulp and paper products including furniture. 


V/O Exportlon 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-18-52. 
Telex: 168. 

Exports: Raw cotton, cotton linters, flax, flax kudel and tow, hemp and 
hemp kudel, sheep and camel wool, goat down, fabrics, thread, fishing 
nets, linen, silk and staple fibres, textile waste and rags. 

Imports: Raw cotton, sheep's wool, goat and camel hair, jute and jute 


goods, sisal, rope, fishing nets, raw silk, artificial silk yarn, staple fibre, 
and woollen fabrics. 


V/O Intourist 

16 Prospekt Marxa, Moskva K-9. Telephone: 29-61-52. Telex: 187. 
Arranges travel and hotel accommodation in the USSR for foreign visitors. 
V/O Litsenzintorg 


Ulitsa Kakhova 31. Moskva B-420. Telephone: 38-09-53. 

Negotiates the sale of Soviet licences to foreign firms, gives technical 
assistance to foreign firms manufacturing under Soviet licence and 
publicises Soviet inventions for which licences are available. Also 
responsible for purchasing foreign licences. 
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V/O Machinoexport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200 Telephone: 44-45-13. 
Telex: 170. 

Exports: Mining, oil drilling, mineral and ore dressing, crushing and 
milling, hoisting and handling, peat extraction, transport, crane, building 
and pumping equipment; electrical machinery, power equipment, diesel 
engines, machines and appliances for gas flame treatment of metals; 
equipment for the manufacture of cement and building materials; 
ventilation plants, industrial pipe-laying equipment, electric and gas 
welding equipment. 


V/O Machinoimport 

32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-33-09. 
Telex: 184. 

Imports: Electric welding, gas welding, power, electrotechnical, drilling, 
mining, oil refining and dressing equipment; pumps, compressors, 
hoisting and handling equipment; industrial fittings. 

Imports and exports: Railway rolling stock. 


V/O Mashpriborintorg 

32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-27-75. 
Telex: 188. 

Exports and imports: Cinematograph, communications, seismic and 
geophysical equipment; measuring instruments and nuclear engineering 
devices; electrical measuring instruments, radio measuring instruments, 
control appliances; optical, geodetic and hydrometeorological appliances; 
adding machines, computers, analytical and testing machines, typewriters, 
scales, watches, cameras, TV sets, radio sets, tape recorders, radio tubes 
and parts. 


V/O Medexport 


Ulitsa Kakhovka 31, Moskva B-420. Telephone: 38-09-20. Telex: 973. 
Exports and imports: Drugs, medicines, medicinal preparations, 
pharmaceutical and medical raw materials, medical and veterinary 
instruments and equipment, Oldershaw columns, water stills, laboratory 
glassware. 


V/O Mezhdunarodnaya-Kniga 


32-34 Smiolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-10-22. 
Telex: 138. 

Exports and imports: Books, newspapers and periodicals, music, 
postcards, albums, maps, gramophone records, gramophone matrices, 
philatelic stamps, etc. Handles transactions for publishing books and 
musical works abroad. 


V/O Novoexport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 27-47-32. 
Exports and imports: Beads and other costume jewellery (i.e. amber); 
export of works of art and handicrafts. 


V/O Prodintorg 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-26-29. 
Telex: 165. 
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Exports and imports: All foodstuffs (other than casings, grain), beverages 


(including wines, spirits, etc.); livestock (pedigree, livestock for slaughter 
and for zoos), vitamins. 


V/O Promashimport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-43-57. 


Imports: Equipment for the pulp and paper industry; equipment for the 
processing of synthetic materials. 


V/O Promsyrioimport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-19-03. 
Telex: 129. 

Exports and imports: Pig iron, ferro-alloys, resistance and precision alloys, 
steel ingots, forgings, girders, blooms, slabs, strips, sheets and plates, _ 
rolled stock, grade and high grade steel, special steel, iron and stcel pipes; 


steel cylinders, hardware, steel wires and ropes, stcel electrodes, bolts, 
nuts, rivets, chains, nails, etc. 


V/O Raznoexport 


Kalaevskaya Ulitsa 5, Moskva K-6. Telephone: 51-48-97. Telex: 153. 
Exports and imports: Tobacco and products; building materials; cement, 
marble, granite, mica, raw hides; insulators (high and low tension); 
fire-fighting equipment; manufactured consumer goods, including leather 
goods, handicrafts, matches and splints, china and earthenware, 
aluminium and enamelled ware, knitted goods, clothing, footwear, 
domestic sewing machines, sports goods including sporting guns, 
domestic electric appliances (washing machines, refrigerators, etc.), 
electric lamp bulbs, toys, cut-glass, razor blades, musical instruments, 
drawing instruments, stationery, kerosene stoves, fishmeal, casings, 
plastics, and glass-fibre goods; office furniture. 


V/O Raznoimport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-37-61. 
Telex: 132. 

Exports and imports: Non-ferrous metals, alloys, ores and concentrates, 
semi-finished products; cables (including electric power, rubber insulated, 
marine, telephone, etc.); rubber (natural and synthetic) and products; 
corkwood and products; tyres of all kinds; linoleum; cable products. 


V/O Sovexportfilm 


Maly Gnezdnikovsky Pereulok 7, Moskva K-9. Telephone: 29-32-02. 
Telex: 120. 


Exports and imports: Cinema films. 
V/O Sovfrakht 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-24-11. 
Telex: 147, 148, 149. 

Charters Soviet and foreign sea and river tonnage for shipment of Soviet 
export and import cargoes, and of foreign cargoes, to all destinations; 
forwarding agents for cargoes by all means of transport; organises 
loading, unloading, warehousing, insurance and transit of goods within 
the USSR. Executes commissions regarding marine transport. 
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V/O Soyuzkhimex port 

32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-22-84. 
Telex: 124. 

Exports and imports: Chemicals, coal-tar dyes, coal-tar products, 
inorganic and organic acids, soda products, potassium compounds, 
calcium carbide, oxides, metallic salts, naval stores (turpentine, rosin, 
and pine tars), pine-needle oil, essential oils and aromatic substances, 
soap, perfumery and cosmetics, alcohols, cine/photo materials, solvents, 
paints, varnishes, vat dyes and organic pigments, resins and plastics 
materials, shellac, etc. 


V/O Soyuznefteexport 

32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-47-65. 
Telex: 126. 

Exports: Crude oil, fuel oil, aviation and motor spirit, kerosene, diesel 
fuel, lubricating oils, bitumen, petroleum jelly, paraffin wax, pure coal 
benzole, toluene. 

Imports: Crude oil and certain oil products. 


V/O Soyuzkoopvneshtorg 


Bolshoy Cherkassikiy Pereulok 15-17, Moskva D-47. Telephone: 
90-16-00; 23-27-44. 

Trade with Foreign Co-operative Organisations in consumer goods and 
raw materials. Also transactions of fish food with foreign firms. 


V/O Soyuzpromexport 


rs Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-19-79. 
Telex: 177. 

Exports and imports: Manganese, chrome, iron, apatite and talcum ores, 
non-metallic minerals, asbestos and products, coal, anthracite, coke, 
coal-tar pitch, mineral fertilisers, clay, kaolin, precious metals and 
Stones, semi-precious stones, electrocarbons, electrodes, etc. 


V/O Soyuzpushnina 


Ulitsa Kuibysheva 6, Moskva K-3. Telephone: 23-09-23. Telex: 130. 
Exports and imports: Raw furs and hides, dressed and dyed pelts, bristles, 
animal hair, rugs and carpets. 

Fur auctions in London and Leningrad. 


V/O Soyuzvneshtrans 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-39-51. 
Telex: 975. 

Forwarding agents, undertaking transportation, forwarding and 
warehousing of foreign trade goods. Handles various operations 
connected with the transportation of exports and imports by sea, air, 
rail, road, inland waterways and pipelines, and arranges transit of 
cargoes over the territory of the USSR. 


V/O Stankoimport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-21-32. 
Telex: 179. 

Exports and imports: Machine tools, woodworking machinery, automated 
machine tool lines, presses and accessories, forging, rolling and foundry 
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machinery, metal-testing machines and instruments, manual electric and 
pneumatic tools, hard-alloy products, abrasives, ball and roller bearings, 
measuring and cutting tools, etc. Cable-making machines. 


V/O Sudoimport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-33-58. 
Exports and imports: Ships of all types and purposes and ships' 
equipment. Ship repairs and re-equipment, dredges. 


V/O Techmashimport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-20-07. 
Telex: 159. 

Exports and imports: Equipment for the chemical, rubber, sugar, alcohol 
and soap industries; plant for the manufacture of organotherapeutical 
compounds, plant for the chemical-pharmaceutical industry and for the 


artificial and synthetic materials and fibre industries. Refrigeration plant 
(industrial and commercial). 


V/O Technopromimport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-33-52. 
Telex: 185. 

Exports and imports: Equipment for food, winemaking, tobacco, glass, 
plywood, cable, tanning, shoe and textile plants, equipment for the 


printing and publishing industry, equipment for the manufacture of 
electric bulbs and radio tubes. 


Imports: Equipment for the building materials industry. 
V/O Techsnabexport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-32-85. 
Exports and imports: Radioactive isotopes, equipment, apparatus and 
instruments used in atomic engineering, industry, medicine, and other 


branches of the National Economy, protective clothing necessary for 
working with radioactive materials. 


V/O Traktoroexport 


32-34 Smolenskaya Ploshchad, Moskva G-200. Telephone: 44-32-37. 
Telex: 135. 

Exports and imports: Tractors; agricultural and road-building machinery 
and spare parts; special equipment, appliances and instruments for 
technical servicing and running repairs of tractors. 

Trains foreign personnel. 


V/O Vneshtorgizdat 


Oruzheyny Pereulok 25a, Moskva D-47. Telephone: 50-51-62. 
Printing of advertising matter of Soviet organisations; publication of 
books, scientific, educational, reference and other literature on foreign 
trade. 


V/O Vneshtorgreklama 


Ulitsa Kakhovka 31, Moskva B-420. Telephone: 33-09-45. 


AU Union advertising agency; handles foreign advertisements in Soviet 
official journals and Soviet advertisements in foreign journals. 
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V/O Zapchastexport 


2nd ae Ulitsa 35, Korpus 2, Moskva 3L-29. Telephone: 
71-16 

En and imports: Spare parts for cars, tractors, excavators, road 
making and building machinery, agricultural and other machinery. 


The following Enterprises, subordinated not to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade but to the State Committee of the USSR Council of Ministers for 
Foreign Economic Relations are concerned with Soviet foreign economic 
aid and technical assistance programmes. 


V/O Selkhozpromexport 


Ovchinnikovskaya Naberezhnaya 18/1, Moskva Zh-324. Telephone: 
20-16-92. 

Renders assistance in the organisation and building abroad of agricultural 
enterprises and hydro-schemes for soil enrichment. 


V/O Neftekhimpromexport 
Ovchinnikovskaya Naberezhnaya 18/1, Moskva Zh-324. Telephone: 
11-09. 


Undertakes technical co-operation in the construction abroad of 
enterprises in the chemical, oil and other industries. 


V/O Promashexport 


Qychinnikovskaya Naberezhnaya 18/1, Moskva Zh-324. Telephone: 
Provides technical aid in the construction abroad of enterprises for the 
heavy engineering, machine tool and instruments industries; automobile, 
tractor and agricultural machine industries, electro-technical and 
radio-technical industries, light and food industries. Trains foreign 
personnel. 


V/O Technoexport 


Sychinnikovskaya Naberezhnaya 18/1 Moskva Zh-324. Telephone: 

-1 

Supplies equipment and technical assistance in the construction and 
reconstruction abroad of the following: highways, railways, ports, 
airfields, stadia, building material plants, prefabrication plants, textile 
factories, pharmaceutical factories, hospitals, schools, etc. Technical 
assistance in prospecting. Trains foreign personnel. 


V/O Tekhnopromexport 

ae ee Naberezhnaya 18/1, Moskva Zh-324. Telephone: 
-15-23. 

Provides technical aid in the construction abroad, together with complete 

equipment, of power installations, irrigation projects, chemical and wood 

processing plants, film studios and other undertakings. Conducts similar 

operations in the USSR in association with foreign firms. Trains industrial 

personnel. 
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V/O Tyazhpromexport 
Ovchinnikovskaya Naberezhnaya 18/1, Moskva Zh-324. Telephone: 
20-16-10. 


Undertakes contracts for the construction abroad of complete plants 
and installations for the ferrous and non-ferrous metal industries, coal, 
ore mining and oil industries. Trains industrial personnel. 
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Some Soviet Ministries and 
other Useful Addresses in Moscow 


All Union Ministry of Foreign Trade 
Smolenskaya Ploshchad 32-34. 

Telephones: Protocol Department: 44-34-80. 
UK Trade Agreement (etc.): 44-37-26. 


All Union Chamber of Commerce 
Ulitsa Kuibysheva 6. 
Telephones: 21-08-11; 23-68-45. 
Protocol Department: 21-91-37. 


State Committee for Science and Technology 
Ulitsa Gorkogo 11. 

Telephone: 29-99-02. (Information 29-16-20.) 
Foreign Relations Department: 29-22-36. 
Protocol Section: 29-47-30. 


State Public Scientific and Technical Library (GPNTB) 
Kuznetskiy Most 12. 


Telephone: 95-92-88. 


USSR State Planning Committee (Gosplan SSSR) 
Djakovskiy Pereulok 4. 
Telephone: 26-01-78. 


RSFSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan RSFSR) 
Pl. Nogina 4, Information Bureau: Pl. Nogina 2-5. 


All Union Ministry for General Machine Building 
Correspondence: Post Box 4350, Moscow A-47. 
Telephone: 51-94-83. 


All Union Ministry for Machine Building for Light and Food Industries 
and Domestic Appliances 

Presnenskiy Val 17. 

Telephone: 52-12-17. 


State Committee for Construction Affairs (Gosstroy SSSR) 
Prospect Marxa 14. 


Telephone: 25-52-00. 


State Cammittee for Material and Technical Supplies 
Prospect Marxa 12. 
Telephone: 92-80-00. 
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State Committee for Broadcasting and Television 
Cyatnitskaya Ulitsa 25. 

Telephone: 29-08-06. (Information: 33-60-60.) 
Foreign Department: 33-63-02. 


State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations 
Ovchinnikovskaya Naberezhnaya 18/1. 
Telephone: 20-13-50. 


All Union Ministry for the Electro-Technical Industry 
Bolshaya Gruzinskaya Ulitsa 12. 
Telephone: 50-00-02. Ext. 776. 


All Union Ministry for the Radio Industry 
Kitaiskiy Proezd 7. 
Telephone: 20-66-00. 


USSR Ministry for the Timber Pulp and Wood-Processing Industry 
Ulitsa Grintsevets 2/16. 
Telephone: 46-50-00. 


USSR Ministry for the Chemical Industry 
Ulitsa Kirova 20. 

Telephones: 44-14-21 ; 55-72-31. 

Foreign Department: 58-47-03. 


USSR Ministry of Agriculture 
Orlikov Pereulok 1/11. 
Telephone: 92-92-96. 


State Committee for Agricultural Supplies 
Chistiye Prudi 12. 
Telephone: 27-93-54. 


USSR Ministry of Communications (Telephone and Telegraph) 
Ulitsa Gorkogo 7. 

Telephones: 29-69-66; 29-12-56. 

Foreign Department: 26-18-86. 


All Union Ministry for Ways of Communications (including Railways) 
Novo Bassmanaya 2. 
Telephone: 62-99-01. 


USSR Ministry of Health 
Vadkovskiy Pereulok 18-20. 
Telephone: 50-00-41. 


Chief State Sanitary Inspector 
Vadkovskiy Pereulok 18-20. 
Telephone: 50-00-41. Ext. 308. 


All Union Ministry for the Merchant Fleet 
Ulitsa Zhdanova 1/3. 
Telephones: 21-00-47; 92-59-46. 


All Union Ministry for Civil Aviation (Aeroflot) 
Leningradskiy Prospect 37. 
Telephone: 155-54-16. 
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Committee for Inventions and Discoveries 
Maliy Cherkasskiy Pereulok 2/6. 
Telephone: 94-10-00. 

Foreign enquiries: Ext. 403. 


Committce on Standards, Gauges and Measuring Equipment 
38, Kvartal Yugozapada, Korpus 1894. 
Telephone: 38-16-43. 


Standartgiz (Standard Publishing House) 
Ulitsa Schchuseva 4. 
"Telephone: 21-80-28. 


Magazin Standartgiza (Standard Sales Outlet) 
B. Cheremushkinskaya Ulitsa 92, Korpus 4. 
Telephone: 35-27-33. 


USSR Bank for Foreign Trade (Vneshtorgbank) 
Neglinnaya Ulitsa 12, Korpus V. 
Telephone: 23-80-76. 


VAO Intourist (Foreign tourism) 
Prospect Marxa 16. 

Telephones: 92-25-77; 21-45-13. 
United Kingdom Division: 29-42-06. 


All Union Exhibition of National Economic Achievement (VDNKH) 
Prospect Mira. 
Telephone: 83-95-61. 


A fuller list of Soviet organisations can be obtained from the: 
Commercial Department, British Embassy, Moscow 


By correspondence: 
14 Naberezhnaya Morisa Toreza, Moscow 12. 
Telegraphic address: ‘Prodrome Moscow’. 


Or in person: 


Kutuzovsky Prospekt 7/4, Moscow G-248. 
Telephones: 41-10-33 and 41-10-34. 
Telex: 29-985. 


Russo-British Chamber of Commerce (Inc.) 
2 Lowndes Street, 

London SW1. 

Telephone: BELgravia 2423. 


Trade Delegation of the USSR in the UK 
32 Highgate West Hill, 
London N6. 


Telephone: MOUntview 3272. 


Embassy of the Soviet Union 
18 Kensington Palace Gardens, 
London W8. 


Telephone: BAYswater 6412. 
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Trade Agreement between the UK 
and the USSR 1964-1969 


Based on the Previous Trade Agreement of 1959-1964 


Protocol for the Prolongation of the 
Five Year Trade Agreement 


between the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 24 May 1959. 


The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics: 

having discussed the results of the development of trade relations 
between the two countries on the basis of the Five Year Trade 
Agreement between the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of 
24 May 1959; 


recognising that this Agreement has played a positive part in the 
expansion of mutually beneficial trade between the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union; 

have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 

The Five Year Trade Agreement between the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
of 24 May 1959, shall be prolonged for a period of five years from 

1 July 1964, to 30 June 1969. 


Article 2 
The present Protocol shall enter into force on the date of its signature 
and shall remain in force until 30 June 1969. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, being duly authorised thereto, 
have signed the present Protocol. 

Done in duplicate at London on 23 April 1964, in the English and 
Russian languages, both texts being equally authoritative. 


For the Government of the For the Government of the Union 
United Kingdom of Great of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

R. A. Butler. N. Patolichev. 


Edward Heath. 


Five Year Trade Agreement between the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: 
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having taken note of the benefits to both countries which arise from 
trade between the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union; 


_ believing that the further development of this trade is in the mutual 
interest of both countries; 


desiring to create a firmer foundation for the development of 
Anglo-Soviet trade; 


have agreed as follows: 
Article 1 


(1) The United Kingdom Government and the Government of the 
Soviet Union look forward to a steady increase in trade between the 
two countries over the period of this Agreement both in goods which 
have traditionally been exchanged between them and in new ones. 


(2) To this end both Governments will, within the scope of the laws and 
regulations in force in their respective countries, facilitate the exchange 
of goods and services between the two countries on a mutually 
advantageous basis, without prejudice to the right of either Government 
to refrain from taking any measures under the present Agreement 
inconsistent with their essential security interests. 


Article 2 


(1) The United Kingdom Government expect that, beginning in the first 
year of the present Agreement, there will be a substantial increase in the 
total volume of the imports, under normal commercial conditions, of 
traditional goods under Open General lmport Licence, including grain, 
timber and timber products, wood pulp, manganese ore, asbestos, 
ferro-alloys, non-ferrous metals, mineral fertilisers, flax and other goods. 


(2) The United Kingdom Government and the Government of the Soviet 
Union will arrange, in cases of necessity, for the Board of Trade in the 
United Kingdom and the Trade Delegation of the USSR in the United 
Kingdom respectively to establish, by mutual agreement and in a spirit 
of friendly understanding, quotas on an appropriate basis for the import 
into the United Kingdom of any Soviet goods not subject to Open 


General Import Licence, and not otherwise provided for in the present 
Agreement. 


Article 3 


The Government of the Soviet Union expect that the Soviet Foreign 
Trade Organisations will place, on normal commercial conditions and 
having regard to Article 2, substantial orders in the United Kingdom 
for equipment for the manufacture of synthetic fibres, synthetic materials 
and manufactures from them, and also other types of equipment for the 
chemical industry ; equipment for the pulp and paper industry; forging, 
stamping and casting equipment; metal-working machine tools; 
equipment for the electro-technical and cable industry; equipment and 
instruments for the automation of production processes; pumping, 
compression and refrigeration equipment; equipment for sugar beet 
factories and other types of equipment for the food industry; equipment 
for the building industry, light industry and other branches of industry 


as well as industrial products and raw material customarily bought from 
United Kingdom firms. 
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Article 4 


(1) Both Governments will facilitate an increase in the exchange of 
consumer goods between the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. 
It is understood that the facilities to be granted for the exchange of 
consumer goods by one party will be approximately of the same value 
as the facilities to be granted by the other party. 


(2) The lists of consumer goods which are to be the subject of such 
exchanges during the period from 1 July 1959, to 30 June 1960, and 
during the subsequent annual periods will be agreed from year to year 
between the competent United Kingdom authorities and the Trade 
Delegation of the USSR in the United Kingdom. 


(3) Negotiations on the lists for the first year shall take place within six 
weeks of the signing of the present Agreement. It is contemplated that 
for that period additional facilities each way to the value of 
approximately £2 million will be granted over and above the value of 
the "d goods which were exchanged between the two countries 
in 1958. 


(4) The lists of goods for exchange will, for example, include: 
United Kingdom goods: motor vehicles; textile manufactures, including 
cotton textiles, ready-made clothing, knitwear and hosiery; footwear; 
floor coverings; carpets (machine made); leather goods; medicines; 
photographic materials; sports goods; musical instruments; toys; 
cured herrings and white fish; and 
Soviet goods: motor cars; cameras; watches; matches; musical 
instruments; carpets (hand knotted); medicines; toys; handicrafts; 
tinned crab; vodka; wines and brandies. 


Article 5 


Representatives of the two Governments will meet once a year (or more 
frequently on the proposal of one of them) to examine the carrying out 
of the provisions of the present Agreement and if necessary to prepare 
recommendations to one or both of the Governments for the further 
improvement of trade relations between the two countries. The meetings 
of representatives referred to in this Article will normally take place 
alternately in London and Moscow. 


Article 6 

The United Kingdom Government and the Government of the Soviet 
Union agree to continue to allow the ships of both countries to 
participate in the trade between the two countries and to follow the 
principle of free and fair competition in international shipping. 


Article 7 

The United Kingdom Government and the Government of the Soviet 
Union will permit their organisations or business concerns to make 
available industrial and technical information to organisations or business 
concerns in the other country subject to the relevant legal and 
administrative requirements of the country providing this information 
and in accordance with normal commercial practice. 
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Article 8 


In the first half of 1960 both Governments will enter into negotiations 
for the conclusion of a Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union which will replace the 
Temporary Trade Agreement between the two countries of 16 February 
1934. 


Article 9 


The present Agreement shall come into force on the date of signature 
and shall remain in force until 30 June 1964. 


In witness whereof the undersigned, duly authorised to that effect, have 
signed the present Agreement. 


Done in Mosow, on 24 May 1959, in duplicate, both in the English 
and Russian languages, and both texts being equally authentic. 


For the Government of the For the Government of the Union 
United Kingdom of Great of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 


David Eccles. N. S. Patolichev. 


Anglo-Soviet Quota Arrangements 


In accordance with Articles 2(2) and 4 of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Agreement of 1959, which was prolonged in 1964 for a further five years 
ending 30 June 1969, the Board of Trade and the permanent Soviet Trade 
Delegation in the United Kingdom have negotiated quotas for trade in 
consumer goods and certain capital equipment and industrial materials 
during 1967. 

The quotas for Soviet consumer goods to be imported into the United 
Kingdom amount to £4-62 million c.i.f. The quotas for British consumer 
goods to be exported to the USSR amount to £4-2 million f.o.b. In total 
the new quotas allow for an increase of £320,000 (in c.i.f. terms), i.e. over 
7 per cent, in the flow of consumer goods in each direction over the next 
12 months. 

In addition to consumer goods specific quotas for the export of British 
instruments and certain industrial materials amount to £2-45 million f.o.b., 
comprising £1 million for scientific and other instruments, £850,000 for 
Chemicals and £600,000 for man-made fibres and yarns. The corresponding 


total for Soviet goods is £2,855,000 c.i.f., including £150,000 for scientific 
and industrial instruments. 


Full details of the quotas are given below. 
Notes: 


The Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement provides for negotiations to take 
place annually to settle quotas for trade in both directions in consumer 
goods and in other goods where Open General Licence arrangements are 
not in force. All Anglo-Soviet trade is carried on within the framework of 
the Agreement, but over 90 per cent takes place outside these quotas. 
Most of Britain's exports consist of capital goods and manufactured 
materials, which are bought by the Soviet Union without specific quotas 
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being settled in advance, while most of the USSR's exports to the United 
Kingdom enter freely under Open General Licence. 

During 1965 imports from the USSR totalled £118:9 million c.i.£, and 
United Kingdom exports to the USSR £45:5 million f.o.b. The provisional 
trade figures show that in the period January-November 1966 our imports 
from the USSR were £113:3 million c.i.f. and our exports to the USSR 
£46:2 million f.o.b. 


Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement — Article 4 quotas 


Soviet consumer goods for import into the United Kingdom from 1 January 
1967, to 31 December 1967 


£'000 c.i.f. 
1 Motor cars and spare parts. è s è ra * E a " 200 
2 Cameras, cine cameras, projectors S 400 
3 Wrist watches and movements (of which not. more than '£250, 000 c. i. f. for 
watches valued at 30s. and under and watch movements valued i at 2 
and under) . 5 5 . 400 
4 Alarm clocks. . . . 25 
5 Transistor radios and parts ‘other than transistors) š E 100 
6 Binoculars and lenses. : A . i . 45 
7 Scwing machines and parts. E è E M i n à 10 
8 Matches. . . . : : . . . . 175 
9 Musical instruments | 2 . . E . . . . . 10 
10 Hand-made carpets . . B s E = Š x ei A 550 
11 Photographic accessories . 30 
12 Medicines, drugs and Pharmaceuticals and raw materials used in their 
manufacture , . . . . 180 
13 Toys and games s $ a . N s : ‘ N so 
14 Handicrafts and fancy goods Ri E ^ H T 20 
15 Canned crabmeat `. . i d . . . A a 640 
16 Canned salmon . . . . . . . 985 
17 Vodka and other spirits based on vodka . . . . . 40 
18 Wine, brandy Di liqueurs . 7 à ` A 4 b x 10 
19 Caviar . . . . 2 . ` M . . 145 
20 Salmon roe ` . A . E ; s . à A ` 10 
21 Cotton fabrics . . : . ` E : : . è . 55 
22 Silk fabrics . 7 . . . . . . . . . 10 
23 Perfumery. 10 
24 Metallic hollow-ware and household appliances excluding enamelled ware 
(of which not more than £30,000 for aluminium hollow-ware; £15,000 
for galvanized hollow-ware (of which not more than £5,000 for buckets) 
and £13,000 for cutlery) . . , . . A . ‘ 60 
25 Earthenware and china 5 15 
26 Glassware (of which not more than £30,000 for decorated glassware) . 40 
27 Sports goods (of which not more ıhan £25,000 Kor sporting guns and 
ammunition) . . 50 
28 Rubber footwear . . . . . . . . . . 15 
29 Toilet soap a $ 10 
30 Offce materials (of which not more than £13, 000 for pencils) « . è 40 
31 Dried and canned fruit and vegetables. . . 10 
32 Dried bilberries . . . - . E » . . . 10 
33 Cranberries s - E E = A B 5 à 5 . 10 
34 Nuts . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 
35 Jams - £ . . E 3 
36 Miscellaneous consumer goods to be agreed the Board of Trade " 250 
Total + > > . + > . + + . . £4,620 c.i.f. 
Notes: 


(1) The Board of Trade have agreed to issue licences outside the nbove arrangements for the 
import into the United Kingdom of £120,000 c.i.f. of grey cotton cloth for processing and re-export. 

(2) Importers should note that a quota certificate endorsed by the Soviet Trade Delegation “for 
procession and re-export’ is required to accompany each import licence application for grey cotton 
clo! 
(3) Any unused part of the quota for vodka and other spirits on vodka (quota 17) may be used 
for the import of wines, brandy and liqueurs (quota 18) in addition to the £10,000 for the latter. 
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Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement - Article 4 quotas 


United Kingdom consumer goods for export to the Soviet Union from 
1 January 1967, to 31 December 1967 


£'000 [.o.b. 
1 Motor vehicles (including passenger cars, motor cycles, motor scoatem 
mopeds, pedal cycles), spare parts and accessories * 200 
2 Woollen piece-goods . a M a " 350 
3 Made-up clothing . A E . ` à j i = 4 250 
A Cotton piece-goods . 2 s Mr k P " s x A 180 
$ Knitwear. . . ” . . . . . . . 715 
6 — Stockings and socks | 2 5 . r 3 : 1 $ . 200 
7 Leather of different kinds . . . . . . f £ . 5 
8 Leather gloves . B i M s i 2 B A . n 40 
9 Teather footwear . s s i . š 3 » 100 
10 CAE including sheepskins t s E S . s . 
i ‘cilet preparations . 5 
n Mairie drugs and pharmaceuticals and raw materials used in their 
manufacture . 220 
13 White fish (of which £25 ,000 may be used fer salted herrings). n " 400 
14 Sugar confectionery and chocolate * Y à 10 
15 Whisky and gin. 3 : H í E 4 f * 25 
16 Photographic materials i * M = a í : E . 15 
17 Toys and games " " x i 2 % d 20 
18 Sports goods and sports apparel . * H A » 5 2 à 15 
19 Musical instruments . g : à à . A ` . 15 
20 Earthenware and china  . 3 . . : 2 . . B 10 
21 Razors and razor pades à s i ‘ 1 i i 4 . 60 
22 Flax canvas " . 2 " 2 B . . š * 55 
21 Paint . ` * ` . “ . + z 5 
24 Sparting guns and ammunition . " " = . d * n 15 
25 Furniture (including mattresses) . i ; E E 3 25 
26 Mechanical lighters and liquid gas containers 5 
21 Miscellaneous consumer goods to he Aurel with the Soviet Trade Delega- is 
tion. d 
Total . * " " * á " + 5 $ . £4,200 f.o.b. 


Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement — Article 2(2) quotas 


Soviet goods for import into the United Kingdom during the period 1 January 
1967, to 31 December 1967 


Total amount - up to £2,885,000 c.i.f. 


Machinery and equipment to a total value of £2,600,000 c.i. f. of the following 
classes: 


1. Machine tools to a total value of £750,000. 
2. Earth-moving equipment and machinery, including excavators and 
construction equipment. 
3. Mechanical handling equipment (cranes, transporters, conveyors, 
industrial lifts and elevators, fork lift trucks, etc.). 
4. Equipment for the peat industry. 
5. Agricultural tractors, mainly wheeled. 
Note: (a) Tractors over 50 h.p. will be regarded as proper to Item 2 — 
construction equipment. 
(b) Subject to an upper limit of £100,000 c.i.f. on tractors 
below 10 h.p. 
Mining machines and equipment, including coal-mining equipment. 
. Gas and arc welding equipment. 
. Chemical, refrigeration and compressor equipment, and equipment 
for the rubber industry. 


. Electrical equipment, including generators, motors, transformers, 
etc. 


eo 00 
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10. Printing and textile machinery. 

I1. Equipment for the food industry. 

12. Tools for cutting metal and wood, including those made of hard 
alloys and abrasives; fitting and erecting tools, chucks, hand electric 
and pneumatic tools; measuring instruments, including those for 
optical use, and radio electrical measuring instruments. 

Note: Delivery of goods of classes 2 to 12 will not exceed £200,000 
i.f. for any one of the classes. 

13. Ball ad roller bearings (not to exceed £200,000). 

14. Radio and electronic components (not to exceed £100,000), of which 
not more than £30,000 for transistors. 

15. Other industrial and mechanical equipment, apparatus and tools (to 
be agreed with the Board of Trade). Not more than £200,000 for 
each category. 


Scientific, optical and industrial instruments to a total value of £150,000 c.i. f. 

Measuring instruments. 

. Optical instruments. 

. Instruments and machines for testing metals. 

. Radio-measuring apparatus. 

. Physical and scientific instruments for experimental work in schools 
and higher educational establishments. 
Note: Delivery of goods of classes I to 5 will not exceed £40,000 c.i.f. 

for any one of the classes. 


vun. 


Sundry goods 
Window glass - imports not to exceed £135,000 c.i.f. (of which not more 
than £45,000 c.i.f. for glass of 3 mm. nominal thickness or less). 


Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement — Article 2(2) quotas 

United Kingdom goods for export to the USSR during the period 1 January 
1967, to 31 December 1967 

|. Scientific, optical, industrial and other instruments . £1,000,000 £.o.b. 
2. Chemical goods, including pene and en £850,000 f.0.b. 
3. Man-made fibres and yarns . £600,000 f.0.b. 


Total . £2,450,000 f.o.b. 


Source: Board of Trade. 


UK Exports to the Soviet Union 


1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
o0 Live animals (excluding zoo nnimals, oe and cats) . 91,306 5,801 
01 Meat and meat preparations . é 697 1,251 
02 Dairy products And eggs s . n - - . 309 163 
03 Fish and fish preparations . x . - . » 391,209 453,231 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations . . . " . 80,520 201,538 
05 Fruit and vegetables . H $ " . 2,370 708 
Sugar, sugar preparations and honey E 3 10 1,565 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof E 1,881 647 
08 Feeding stuff for animals and food wastes. . 135 
Miscellaneous food preparations . a b 2: à 1,921 1,280 


EES SS e i E 
Tatal Section 0 Food and live animals . è + . . 571,028 666,319 
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1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
CR ERNEUT eS METUS 

ul Beverages $ = s i 42,73 100,504 

12 Tobacco ı and tobacco manufactures — ; s 4,768 10,123 
ee BE NEN en re RR MER LAUREL D NUR OMS I 
Total Section 1 Beverages and Tobacco . E x A $ 46,941 110,627 

22 Oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels à 2 d _ 100 

23 Crude rubber including synthetic and reclaimed . . 3,732 38247 

24 Wood, lumber and cork . š 81 

26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. è LE 612, ace 2, 701, als 

21 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fuels, etc. . 

29 Crude animal and vegetable materials N.ES. A è 1 dii b So 
ee en ne a oboli MEM Jon. c RENE M EE tM CLA 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 4 ; 3,620,444 2,145,366 

32 Coal, coke and briquettes . j " 2 i 44 — 

33 Petroleum and petroleum producis s E S . 260,918 142,867 
gab nn UI een ass num a armani EEE Fin A eh eh en 
Total Section 3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials . 260,962 142,867 

42 Fixed vegetable oils and fats à T 39 69 

4 Animal and vegetable oils, processed and waxes . ? 20,330 7,893 
en Ge deessent ae tede fa le nn i rci M t 
Total Section 4 Animal and vegetable oils and fats . è * 20,369 7,962 

51 Chemical elements and compounds n à 4,163, E 3,653,098 

$2 Tar and crude chemicals from mineral fuels | . 70,150 

53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials . 2. MI. $34 1,953,985 

54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products å 317,277 215,709 

55 Essential oils and perfume materials, etc. » ° 354845 471,939 

56 Fertilisers, manufactured . ` . 91 - 

57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products : d 410 8 

58 Plastic materials and artificial resins — . . i . 1,320,200 1,585,382 

59 Chemical materials and products N.E.S. . . . 1,821,558 1,286,775 
eee nn 

Total Section 5 Chemicals . . . 3 š . : 10,322,540 9,243,046 
6 Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed fur skins 1,445 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. 15,548 
63 Wood and cork manufactures excluding furniture | . 10,314 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . . 183,763 
6 Textile yarns, fabrics, made up articles, etc. . à . 4,177,675 


Non-metallic mineral manufactures N. E S. 
61 Iron and steel 
68 Non-ferrous metals 


PoP of i1 i1 i a 25746 

65 Manufactures of metal . . . . . 520,696 
Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material 9,213,301 
71 Machinery, other than electric . . 16,909,624 
72 Electrical machinery, apparatus and appliances E . 2,392,055 

73 ‘Transport equipment . 101,389 


Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment . N . 19,403,068 


gi Sanitary, plumbing, beating and lighting fixtures 


s . 553 
82 Furniture . E . è 21,426 
83 Travel goods, handbags and similar article . . . 3,936 
84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. A * H 668,926 
aS Footwear, gaiters and the like . ‘ 1,062,394 
R6 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc., goods ` i . 816,243 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.E.S. ` . 239,158 
Total Section A Miscellaneous manufactured articles . E . 2,812,636 3,453,367 
90 Other commodities nnd transactions . s . . 631,320 621,707 
Total Section 9 Other commodities and transactions . 631,320 621,707 


Total AN Sections T . . .  £46,902,609 £49,725,631 


Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 
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1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
00 Live animals (excluding zoo animals, dogs and cats) 58,950 42,392 
01 Meat and meat preparations = 5 F R 1 
02 Dairy products and eggs . » , A E . — 116, 680 
03 Fish and fish preparations . k » P S 2 1,309,149 2,125, 549 
05 Fruit and vegetables . Š $ E . 50,524 15,441 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey * E 49,506 31,321 
07 Coffee, tea, cocon, spices and manufactures thereof * 3,796 5,915 
08 Feeding stuff for animals and food wastes s — 257 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations . . 3 . 16 17 
Total Section 0 Food and live animals . 2 1,471,948 2,337,572 
1 Beverages . s s s * 26,068 27,103 
Total Section 1 Beverages and EEA s h B = 26,068 27,103 
21 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed . 7,177,281 8,516,867 
23 Crude rubber including synthetic | and reclaimed $ — 2 
24 Wood, lumber and cork . x i 47,548,053 40,779,026 
25 Pulp and waste paper. 404,51 2,182,870 
26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. 5,152,633 ,069,244 
27 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fuels, etc. 602,139 869,539 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap = 6,200,091 7,309,842 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials N.E.S. B 253,837 103,584 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 69,338,540 66,830,974 
33 Petroleum and petroleum products — j B 496,049 354,958 
Total Section 3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials . 496,049 354,958 
4 Animal oils and fats . 7 . 7 417,289 668,079 
42 Fixed vegetable oils and fats A N a 95,500 16,489 
43 Animal and vegetable oils, processed and waxes k — 1,233 
Tata} Section 4 Animal and vegetable oils and fats . . . 512,789 685,801 
51 Chemical elements and compounds è 1,014,077 760,842 
52 Tar and crude chemicals from mineral fuels . M . = 500 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials . . . 9,154 12,020 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 5 . 2,670 7,096 
55 Essential oils and perfume materials, etc. . H A 2,327 41,749 
56 Fertilisers, manufactured . P . . . 503,073 442,279 
57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products . A 8,772 185 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins . S á as 11,546 3,174 
59 Chemical materials and products N.E.S. . . . 174,604 165, 671 
Tata! Section 5 Chemicals . 1,726,223 1,440,516 
61 Leather, leather manufactures N. E. S. and dressed fur akins 1,154,369 1,254,707 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. 210 192 
63 Wood and cork manufactures excluding furniture | . 5,709,403 4,935,195 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . . 87, 64,816 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made up articles, etc. . . B 940,935 1,007,311 
66 Non-metallic mineral mamifbetureg N. ES. . . 8,826,670 17,272,336 
67 Iron and steel . . . . = 4,290,741 3,375,077 
68 Non-ferrous metals . B . . . s . 22,677,364 23,982,885 
69 Manufactures of metal 4 . E . . 21,628 12,443 
Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material 43,708,874 51,904,982 
71 Machinery, other than electric . é A 271,705 605,537 
72 Electrica! machinery, Apparatus and appliances . 376,518 334,765 
73 Transport equipment . . 12,873 81,650 
Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment . 661,096 1,021,952 
1 S ! Plumbing, beati d lighting fixtures - 480 
n nc tr ee 10,373 18,642 
83 Travel goods, bandbags and similar articles | 13,522 12,861 
84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. . 4 E 4,086 3,605 
85 Footwear, gaiters and the ike . . 25,284 22,706 
86 Scientific, photographic, horological, ete., goods 7 467,381 566,698 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.E.S. . 290,624 319, 315 
Total Section 8. Miscellaneous manufactured articles . 811,270 949,307 
90 Other commodities and transactions. B 73,528 79,832 
Tota] Secion 9 Other commodities and transactions . 73,528 79,832 
£118,826,385 — £125,632,997 


Total All Sections . * . . * . . . 


Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 
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Trade Journals 


" 3 Issues Page rate 
Circulation per year in £ 


pM in c cita I 
Administration 


Factory Laboratory . : . . 10,000 12 88 
Labour Safety in Industry . Š . 100,000 12 96 
Public Service in Moscow . . ‘ 4,000 12 80 
Social Food Supply . A n . 58,000 12 80 
Agriculture and Forestry 
Agriculture — . - 00. 40000 12 96 
Apiculture : . 190,000 12 96 
Blight and Disease Control . 21,300 12 88 
Collective and State Farm Production . 90,000 12 88 
Cotton Growing ; : 9,000 12 80 
Farm Construction " x . 18,000 12 88 
Farm Machine Operator . : . 280,600 12 96 
Flower Growing ; i e . . 40,000 12 80 
Forest Industry. : » 3 . 11500 12 80 
Forestry . . . 40,000 12 96 
Grain and Bean Pod Cultures. : 9,000 12 80 
Horticulture. . 150,000 12 96 
Journal of Agriculture Science i 12 80 
Livestock Breeding . . ; . 79,00 12 96 
Machines in Agriculture . : . 70,600 12 96 
Maize 50,000 12 96 
Mechanization and Electrification of 
Socialist Agriculture À " . 31,500 6 88 
Milk and Beef Cattle Breeding . . . 40,000 12 88 
Pig Breeding ] . 53,000 12 88 
Potatoes "i Vegetables. g . 31,000 12 88 
Poultry Farming 40,000 12 88 
Rabbit Farming and Animal Breeding. 20,000 12 88 
Rural Youth . 120,000 12 300 
Selection and Seed Growing " . 14,600 6 80 
Sheep Farming . N . . 30,000 12 88 
Soil Science . y s $ s 4,100 12 64 
Sugar Beet 2 . . 44,000 12 88 
Tractors and Farm Machines 5 . . 23,000 12 96 
Young Naturalist . " . 100,000 12 180 
Alcohol Industry 
Ferment and Alcohol Industry . r 3,500 8 64 
Viniculture and SS in the 
USSR . 7,800 8 80 
Building and Construction 
Architecture of the USSR . š ‘ 12,500 12 88 
Builder . n i " x 90,000 12 96 
Building Materials 


Bulletin of Construction Technology . 16,500 12 88 
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Trade Journals 


Issues Page rate 


Circulation per year in £ 


Administration 


Factory Laboratory . : . 10,000 12 88 
Labour Safety in Industry . A . 100,000 12 96 
Public Service in Moscow . Š = 4,000 12 80 
Social Food Supply . ; 5 . . 58,000 12 80 
Agriculture and Betz 
Agriculture a 5 . . . 40,000 12 96 
Apiculture 9 : . 190,000 12 96 
Blight and Disease Control ^ 21,300 12 88 
Collective and State Farm Production . 90,000 12 88 
Cotton Growing : é : : 9,000 12 80 
Farm Construction . à : £ 18,000 12 88 
Farm Machine Operator . A . 280,600 12 96 
Flower Growing : " 4 - . 40,000 12 80 
Forest Industry . : à : x 11.500 12 80 
Forestry . 3 . 40.000 12 96 
Grain and Bean Pod Cultures . : 9,000 12 80 
Horticulture . b . 150,000 12 96 
Journal of Agriculture Science : 3 9.000 12 80 
Livestock Breeding . : 3 5 79,300 12! 96 
Machines in Agriculture . 3 . 70,600 12 96 
Maize 50,000 12 96 
Mechanization ‘and Electrification of 

Socialist Agriculture ^ x 31,500 6 88 
Milk and Beef Cattle Breeding . " 40,000 12 88 
Pig Breeding . f A 5 53,000 12 88 
Potatoes and Vegetables 2 : È 31,000 12 88 
Poultry Farming 40,000 12 88 
Rabbit Farming and Animal Breeding. 20,000 12 88 
Rural Youth . 120,000 12 300 
Selection and Seed Growing ^ f 14,600 6 80 
Sheep Farming . s 3 4 ; 30,000 12 88 
Soil Science y : 2 $ : 4,100 12 64 
Sugar Beet i . . 44,000 12 88 
Tractors and Farm Machines è E 23,000 12: 96 
Young Naturalist : a : . 100,000 12 180 
Alcohol Industry 
Ferment and Alcohol Industry . 3,500 8 64 
Viniculture and Uine making in the 

USSR E i : 7,800 8 80 
Building and Construction 
Architecture of the USSR . : > 12,500 12 88 
Builder . ; : : y 90,000 12 96 
Building Materials . 2 15,000 12 88 


Bulletin of Construction Technology E 16,500 12 88 
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x : Issues Page rate 
Circulation per year in£ 
Cement . 5,000 6 80 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete | 18,500 12 88 
Construction & Road Buildg. Machines 6,500 12 88 
Construction Economics  . 20,500 12 80 
Erection and Specialized ar in Con- 

struction B , , 7,000 12 80 
Geodesy and Cartography . 5,200 12 80 
Housing and Public Utilities 11,500 12 80 
Housing Construction 16,000 12 88 
Industrial Construction a 11,200 12 88 
Mechanization of Construction . 16,300 12 96 
Pipe Line Construction i 5, 12 80 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation 

Engineering . 6,100 6 80 
Structural Mechanics ‘and Design 6,500 6 80 
Chemistry 
Chemical Fibres 4,000 6 80 
Chemical Industry . 6,000 12 96 
Journal of Analytical Chemistry . 5,460 12 80 
Journal of Applied Chemistry . 3,980 12 64 
Journal of Inorganic Chemistry . 2,850 12 64 
Journal of General Chemistry 3,660 12 64 
Journal of Organic Chemistry 1,800 12 56 
Journal of Physical Chemistry 3,600 12 64 
Journal of the D.I. Mendeleyev All- 

Union Chemical Society . i 6,000 6 80 
Plastics N 8,000 12 96 
Progress in Chemistry 5,000 12 80 
Radiation Chemistry . 2,000 6 64 
Commerce 
Foreign Trade . 5,000 12 80 
Soviet Commerce (Consumer Goods) . 40,000 12 96 
Variety for Young People . 120,000 6 205 
Communications 
Electrical Communications. 4,600 12 80 
Journal of Communications 19,000 12 88 
Engineering 
Industrial Mechanization and Auto- 

mation . , 19,000 12 96 
Hydraulic Engineering 10,000 12 80 
Hydraulic Engineering and Reclamation 6,900 12 80 
Journal of Mechanical Engineering 11,500 12 88 
Machine Builder 22,000 12 96 
Machines and Tools . 20,000 12 96 
Power Plant Engineering 4,000 12 80 
Refrigeration ! 9,500 6 80 
Standardization. 10,000 12 80 
Water Supply and Sanitary "Engineering 13,000 12 88 


L 
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" ; Issues Page rate 
Circulation per year in£ 


ee 


Food Industry 
Bakery and Confectionery . 6,000 12 80 
Butter and Fats Industry . 3,000 12 64 
Canned and Dried Vegetable Industry. 3,000 12 64 
Dairy Industry 11,000 12 88 
Fish- Breeding: and Fishing . . 55,000 12 88 
Fishing . : 6,200 12 80 
Soviet ‘Meat Industry. 9,000 6 80 
Sugar Industry . : 4,500 12 64 
Light Industry 
Cellulose and Wood Pulp Industry 3,000 8 64 
Flour Mills and Elevators . 9,000 12 80 
Garment Industry 17,000 6 88 
Glass and Ceramics . 7,000 12 80 
Instrument Making 9,000 12 88 
Measuring Instruments. 10,000 12 96 
Paints and Varnishes and their 
Application 6,000 6 80 
Paper Industry . 5,000 12 80 
Printing Industry — . 7,500 12 88 
Tanning and Footwear Industry . 4,000 12 80 
Textile Industry Pr 8,500 12 96 
Tobacco . 3 x 2,700 4 64 
Woodworking Industry A A 10,500 12 80 
Metallurgy, Welding and Biens 
Forging and Stamping 4 š 6,500 12 80 
Foundry . 11,500 12 80 
Metallography and Heat Treatment of 
Metals . : 9,000 12 80 
Metallurgist . z ë . 16,000 12 96 
Non-Ferrous Metals . 4,800 12 80 
Protection of Metals . 3,500 6 64 
Physics of Metals and | Metallography - 2,500 12 64 
Refractories. 5,700 12 80 
Steel g E " : x s 9,000 12 96 
Welding . : 5 2 : . . 13,000 12 88 
Medicine, Pharmacy 
Antibiotics 2 = : . 7,500 12 80 
Archives of Therapy . 15,000 12 80 
Bulletin of Experimental Biology and 
Medicine k 2,500 12 64 
Cardiology : è y r 9,700 6 80 
Clinical Medicine ; ; ‘ 40,000 12 96 
Experimental Surgery and 
Anaestesiology 3 : r s 3,500 6 64 
Hygiene and Sanitation . 13,500 12 80 


Journal of Dermatology & Venerology. 10,500 12 80 
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Issues Page rate 


Circulation per year in£ 


Journal of Microbiology, Epidemiology 


and Immunobiology ; 10,000 12 80 
Journal of Neuropathology and 
Psychiatry . i 12,200 12 80 
Journal of m TM 11,600 6 80 
Journal of Roentgenology & Radiology 14,000 6 80 
Labour Hygiene and Occupational 
Diseases k š 7,800 12 80 
Medical Laboratory Work . " i 2,000 12 64 
Medical Radiology X R 4,000 12 64 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology " ‘i 44,000 6 88 
Pediatrics . x i . . 44,600 12 96 
Pharmacology and Toxicology 4,500 6 64 
Pharmacy. 18,000 6 88 
Problems of Haematology and Blood ` 
Transfusion . 7 4,400 12 64 
Problems of Medical Chemistry . š 3,200 6 64 
Problems of Neurosurgery . a 3,150 6 64 
Problems of Treatment at Health 
Resorts, ae a and Medical 
Gymnastics $ 7,800 6 80 
Problems of Verusology " r 4,300 6 64 
Public Health in Russian Federation . 4,000 12 64 
Soviet Medical Industry a X 2,300 12 64 
Soviet Medicine 38,000 12 96 
Stomatology 31,000 6 88 
Surgery 23,000 12 88 
Urology 6,200 6 64 
Veterinary Science 100,000 12 96 
Natural Resources 
Chemistry and Oil Mechanical 
Engineering . 5,100 12 88 
Chemistry and Technology of Fuels 
and Oils és 4,000 12 80 
Chemistry of Oil 1,500 6 64 
Coal s 9,500 12 80 
Coke and Chemistry . 7,000 12 80 
Gas Industry 5,000 12 80 
Mine Construction 3,700 12 80 
Mining Journal. 11,000 12 96 
Oil and Gas Geology. 3,000 12 80 
Oilman . 7,000 12 80 
Oil Terminal Facilities 5,000 12 80 
Prospecting and Protection of Mineral 
Resources š " 3 M 7,300 12 80 
Rubber 6,000 12 88 
Power, Electricity 
Atomic Energy . 5,700 12 80 
12,500 12 96 


Electricity 
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P A rate 
Circulation Issues Page 


per year in £ 
Electro-Technics á $ : 6,500 12 80 
Industrial Power Engineering š . 16,000 12 88 
Lighting Engineering . A 5 à 3,500 12 64 
Nuclear Physics : ; a ; 1,000 12 64 
Power Engineer k i ý . . 45,000 12 96 
Power Stations . 10,000 12 96 
Thermal Power Engineering . 8,000 12 80 
Radio, Electronics, Cinema, Television 
Cinema Projectionist . N : . 70,000 12 96 
Cinematography and Television . P 4,500 12 88 
Journal of Scientific and Applied 
een and EN E 2,200 6 
Radio 480,000 12 112 
Radio Engineering t . 14,000 12 88 
Radio Engineering and Electronics 5,650 12 88 
Sciences 
Agrobiology x ? x 7 8,300 6 80 
Agrochemistry . x " " 5,000 12 80 
Astronomical Journal $ : a 2,000 6 64 
Automation and Telemetry A , 8,700 12 80 
Biochemistry . : z 3 : 4,500 6 80 
Biophysics $ a š 2,300 6 64 
Chemistry in Agriculture : n . . 63,000 12 96 
Colloids . E ; E E Š 2,370 6 64 
Cosmos Research. M : 2 3,000 6 80 
Crystallography x š E 1,800 6 64 
Electrochemistry " P 7 Bi 1,800 12 64 
Geochemistry . s a 2,100 12 64 
Instruments and Technique of 
Experiment . s 5,100 6 80 
Journal of Applied Mechanics and 
Engineering Physics $ > è 2,300 6 64 
Joumal of Experimental and 
Theoretical Physics A s . 3,100 12 64 
Journal of General Biology 5 ’ 2,700 6 64 
Journal of Technical Physics 8 i 3,450 12 64 
Microbiology . s $ ; 3,800 6 64 
Optics and Spectroscopy D . 3,000 12 64 
Progress in Contemporary Biology . 3,600 6 64 
Radiobiology . 2 2,000 6 64 
Solid State Physics . 2,200 12 64 
Thermophysics of High Temperatures . 2,000 6 64 
Transport, Aviation and Shipping 
Automotive Industry . 2 ‘ 15,000 12 96 
Civil Aviation . è " 25,000 12 88 
Electric and Diesel Traction a e 32,000 12 88 
Merchant Marine . 5 i 11,000 12 96 


Motor Roads . . Š - . 13,200 12 88 
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Issues Page rate 


Circulation per year in £ 
Motor Transport i 171,000 12 96 
Railway Track and Track Equipment . 35,000 12 88 
Railway Signalling & Communications 20,000 12 88 
Railway Transport . i 20,000 12 88 
River Transport b 5 i n 10,000 12 80 
Shipbuilding . ; " " 9,500 12 96 
Transport Engineering ‘ " 12,000 12 80 


Series discount: three insertions, 5 per cent; six insertions, 8 per cent; 
twelve insertions, 10 per cent. 

Black and white only. 

Advertising blocks free of charge. 

Copy date: Three months before publication. 


Source: Publicity Representatives Ltd., 
1-2 Rutland Gardens, London SW7. 
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Foreign Trade Enterprises of Poland 


Agros 

Warszawa, ul. Zurawia 32-34. Telephone: 21-64-21. Cables: Agros 
Warszawa. Telex: Agros Wa 81341, 81391, 81612. 

Imports: Citrus fruits, fruit and vegetable products, coffee, tea, cocoa 
powder, spices, tobacco. 

Exports: Alcohol products, tobacco, fruit and vegetable products, 
mushrooms, wild berries and confectionery products. 


Agpol 

Warszawa, ul. Sienkiewicza 12. P.O. Box 136. Telephone: 264-742. 
Cables: Agpol-Warszawa. Telex: 81567. 

Foreign trade publicity. 


Animex 

Warszawa, ul. Pulawska 14. Telephone: 454061. Cables: Animex 
Warszawa. Telex: 81485, 81491. 

Exports and imports: Livestock, animal products, fish and fish products, 
poultry, meat and meat products. 


Ars Polona 


Warszawa 10, Krakowskie Przedmiescie 7. Telephone: 264760, 261201. 
Cables: Ars Polona, Warszawa. 

Exports and imports: Periodicals, books, music, postage stamps for 
collectors’ works of art and records. 


Baltona 


Gdynia, ul. Pulaskiego 6. Telephone: 211055, 214306. Cables: Baltona 
Gdynia. Telex: 051251 Balton Gy. 

Shipchandlers, suppliers to vessels of all flags, groceries, hotel ware, 
kitchen, deck and canteen equipment, marine stores, paints, fuel oil and 
lubricants, articles for the personal use of crew and passengers, consumer 
goods to the diplomatic corps. 


Cekop 

Warszawa, Koscielna 12. P.O. Box 112. Telephone: 318879. Cables: 
Cekop Warszawa. Telex: 81234. 

Exports: Plant, equipment and complete factory installations. 


C. Hartwig Ltd. 

Warszawa, ul. Frascati 2. Telephone: Exchange 2103. Manager 287874 
and 287859. Cables: Centrotrans Warszawa. Telex: 81206. 
International forwarding agents. 


Centromor 

Warszawa, ul. Marszalkowska 102. Telephone: 26-74-42/9. Cables: 
Centromor Warszawa. Telex: 81303, 81327 Cemor Wa. 

Exports and imports: Merchant ships, fishing vessels, river craft, ship and 
shipyard equipment. Undertakes towage, ship repairs and salvage, 
marine diesel engines. 
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Centrozap 


Katowice, ul. Ligonia 7. P.O. Box 825. Telephone: 32961. Cables: 
Centrozap Katowice. Code: Bentley's Second Ed. Telex: 031242 
Centrozap Ka. 

Exports and imports: Machinery and equipment for mines, foundries, 
rolling mills and iron and steel industry, welding equipment, cranes and 
conveyors, railway track materials and equipment. 

Cetebe 
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Lodz, ul. Narutowicza 13. Telephone: 34091. Cables: Cetebe, Lodz. 
Telex: 88210, 88226. 


Exports and imports: Textiles. 

Ciech 

Warszawa 10, ul. Jasna 12. P.O. Box 271. Telephone: 269001. Cables: 
Ciech Warszawa. Telex: 81561, 81571, 81591. 


Exports and imports: Chemicals, coal derivatives, dyes, pigments, paints, 


lacquers, pharmaceutical products, aromatic substances, essential oils, 
cosmetics, rubber and plastic material. 


Confexim 


Łódż, Sienkiewicza 3-5. Telephone: 28533. Cables: Confexim, Lodz. 
Telex: 88239 Confexim Ld. 


Exports and imports: Finished clothing, blankets, sheets, towels and 
carpets. 


Coopexim 


Warszawa, ul. Zurawia 4. P.O. Box 257. Telephone: 286491, 211828. 
Cables: Copex Warszawa. Telex: 81210 Copex Wa. 

Exports: Industrial and handicraft products of the Co-operatives. 
Dal 


Warszawa, ul. Frascati 2. P.O. Box 514. Telephone: 213580, 2103. 
Cables: Dalos Warszawa. Telex: 81226 Dalos Wa. 
Barter and re-export transactions. 


Desa 


Warszawa, ul. Nowogrodzka 50. Telephone: 292658. Cables: Desa 
Warszawa. 


Exports: Antiques, pictures, prints, stained glass windows, silver and 
porcelain. 


Elektrim 


Warszawa, ul. Czackiego 15-17. Telephone: 266271. Cables: Elektrim 
Warszawa. Telex: 81347, 81351. 
Exports and imports: Power plant, electrical machinery and equipment, 


radio and telecommunication equipment, electrical measuring instruments, 
electrical accessories and cables. 


Fabex 


Warszawa, ul. Krucza 16-22. Telephone: 284481. Cables: Fabex, 
Warszawa. 


Exports: Concrete-making plant. Supplies technical documentation, 
technical data for tenders, machines and plant. Trains teams of experts 
and operators for the plant exported. 
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Film Polski 

Warszawa, ul. Mazowiecka 6-8. Telephone: 260441, 268630, 268455, 
262370. Cables: Imexfilm Warszawa. Telex: 81640 Ixfilm Wa. 
Exports and imports: Films. 


Hortex 
Warszawa, ul. Warecka 11a. Telephone: 265281. Cables: Hortex 


Warszawa. Telex: 81331, 81389. 
Exports: Fresh and frozen fruit and vegetables, honey and fruit pulps. 


Impeko 

Warszawa, ul. Zurawia 32-34, Telephone: 21-64-21. Cables: Impeko, 
Warszawa. 

Imports: Consumer goods for sale through the PKO Bank shops. 


Impexmetal 

Warszawa, ul. Wilcza 50-52. Telephone: Metal Dept. 283439. Zinc 
Dept. 212613. Bearings Dept. 289527. Cables: Impexmetal Warszawa. 
Telex: 81371, 81372. 

Exports and imports: Non-ferrous metals, alloys, and semi-products and 
ball and roller bearings. 


Kolmex 

Warszawa, ul. Mokotowska 49. Telephone: 282208, 283906. 

Exports and imports: Diesel, electric and steam rolling stock and railway 
wagons. 


Metalexport 

Warszawa, ul. Mokotowska 49. P.O. Box 442, 642. Telephone: 284441, 
284446, 282291. Cables: Metalex Warszawa. Telex: 81241, 81242, 81251. 
Exports and imports: Machine tools, wood-working machinery, plant for 
the paper and fibre board industry, machinery for the glass and optical 
industry, and cast iron and steel products, textile machinery. 


Metronex 

Warszawa, ul. Marszalkowska 102. Telephone: 26-74-42/9. 
Exports and imports: Scientific research apparatus and automatic 
measuring and control equipment. 


Minex 

Warszawa 40, Krakowskie Przedmiescie 79. P.O. Box 1002. Telephone: 
266431. Cables: Minex Warszawa. Telex: 81411, 81412. 

Exports and imports: Minerals, cement, glass, pottery, porcelain, and 
building and ínsulation materials. 


Motoimport 

Warszawa, ul. Przemyslowa 26. P.O. Box 365. Telephone: Exchange 
285071/8. Director 282939. Cables: Motorim Warszawa. Telex: 81511 
Motorim Wa. 

Exports and imports: Motor vehicles, trailers, motorcycles, scooters, 
mopeds, aeroplanes and helicopters, tractors and bulldozers, engines, 
diesel engines, machinery and equipment for agriculture and forestry. 
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Warszawa, Plac Trzech Krzyzy 18. P.O. Box 101. Telephone: 287291. 
Cables: Hazapaged Warszawa. Telex: 81221 Paged Wa. 

Exports and imports: Timber, sawn timber and products of the 
woodworking industry, paper, stationery and office appliances. 
Petrolimpex 
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Warszawa, ul. Jasna 10. P.O. Box 37. Telephone: 267201/5. Cables: 
Petrolimpex Warszawa. Telex: 81469. 


Exports and imports: Petroleum and allied products. 
Polcargo 


Gdynia, ul. Pulaskiego 6. Telephone: Manager 213957. Exchange 213921. 


Cables: Polcargo Gdynia. Telex: 051217 Polcargocla Gy. 
Cargo supervisors. 


Polcoop 
Warszawa, ul. Kopernika 30. Telephone: 262463, 261081, 268053. 


Cables: Polcoop Warszawa. Telex: 81222. 
Exports: Agricultural products. 


Imports: Fertilizers. Undertakes barter transactions with co-operatives. 
Polfracht 


Gdynia, ul. Czolgistów 52-54. P.O. Box 206. Telephone: 217991/5. 
Cables: Polfracht Gdynia. Telex: 051202, 051220, 051230, 051265. 
Shipbrokers, chartering agents and freight contractors. 

Polimex 


Warszawa, ul. Czackiego 7-9-11. P.O. Box 814, 815. Telephone: 268001. 
Cables: Polimex Warszawa. Telex: 81271, 81274. 


Exports and imports: Crushing equipment (except for steel works and 
mines), oil processing equipment and machinery and equipment for the 
building, chemical, rubber, processing, plastics, food processing, tobacco, 
Soap, and pharmaceutical industries. 


Imports: Complete plants for the timber, engineering, chemical and food 
industries. 
Polservice 


Warszawa. 
Consulting Engineers. 


Prodimex 


Warszawa, ul. Poznanska 15. Telephone: 287218. Cables: Polservice 


Warszawa, 5 ul. Miodowa 14. Telephone: 315421/3. Cables: Prodimex 
Warszawa. 


Exports: Handicrafts and products of small manufacturing co-operatives. 
Rolimpex 


Warszawa, ul. Zurawia 32-34. Telephone: 216421. Cables: Rolimpex 
Warszawa. Telex: 81341, 81391 Rolimpex Wa. 


Exports: Seeds, sugar, preserves, frozen fruit and vegetables, alcoholic 
beverages, pharmaceutical raw materials. 


Imports: Seeds, groceries, oils and fats, grain. 
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Ruch 


Warszawa 10, ul. Wilcza 46. Telephone: 213431. Cables: Exprimruch 
Warszawa. 

Exports and imports: Sole agent of popular and scientific periodicals and 
newspapers. 


Skórimpex 

Lód$, ul. 22 Lipca 74. P.O. Box 133. Telephone: 25050. Cables: 
Skorimpex Lódz. Telex: 88220, 88227 Skorimpex Ld. 

Experi and imports: Hides, skins, furs, leather and rubber goods, tyres 
and glues. 


Spolem 

Warszawa, ul. Graźyny 13. Telephone: 452642. Cables: Spolemex 
Warszawa. Telex: 81306 Spolemex Wa. 

Foreign trade office of the Union of Consumer Co-operatives. 
Exports: Sweets, biscuits, preserved fruit and vegetable and other food 
products. 

Imports: Groceries, citrus fruit, wines and sardines. 


Stalexport 

Warszawa, ul. Marszalkowska 102. Telephone: 26-74-42/9. Cables: 
Stalex, Katowice. Telex: 031209, 031253 Stalexport Ka. 

Exports and imports: Raw materials and rolled products for the iron and 
steel industry, rails and railway track accessories, wheel sets, axles and 
ferro-alloys. 


Terexport 

Warszawa, ul. Trebacka 4. Telephone: 260221. Cables: Terex Warszawa. 
Telex: 81458. 

Supplies information on the export possibilities of Polish local State 
industry. 

Textilimport 

Lodz, ul. 22 Lipca 2. Telephone: 25180 to 94. Cables: Textilimport 
Lódz. Telex: 88214, 88216 Texim Ld. 

Exports and imports: Textile raw materials of vegetable, animal, and 
synthetic origin. 


Universal 

Warszawa, ul. Marszalkowska 102. Telephone: 26-74-42/9. Cables: 
Univer Warszawa. Telex: 81437, 81438. 

Exports and imports: Durable consumer goods, such as radio and 
television sets, metal kitchenware, household appliances, musical 
instruments, watches, sports equipment, etc. 


Varimex 

Warszawa, ul. Wilcza 50-52. P.O. Box 263, 264, 272. Telephone: 288041. 
Cables: Varimex Warszawa. Telex: 81311, 81315. 

Exports aud imports: Scientific and laboratory apparatus, medical 
apparatus, workshop tools, cinema equipment, optical apparatus, 
cameras and photographic equipment, meteorological instruments, 
sewing machines, etc. 
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Warszawa, ul. Traugutta 5. Telephone: 266481, 263997. Cables: 
Reawarta Warszawa. Telex: 81549 Warta Wa. 
AI classes of insurance including marine. 


Weglokoks 
Katowice, ul. Armii Czerwonej, 119. Telephone: 39216, 37319. Cables: 


Weglokoks Katowice. Telex: 031211, 031244, 031257. 
Exports: Coal, coke, peat, gas and industrial water. 


Polish State Sales Agencies 


Dynamo Ltd. 

Warsaw, Al. 1 Armii Wojska Polskiego 3. 
P.O. Box 332. 

Telephone: 28-86-77. 

Cables: Dynamo Warszawa. 

Telex: 81288 Transawa. 


Maciej Czarnecki & Co. Ltd. 

Warsaw, ul. Marszalkowska 87. 

P.O. Box 215. 

Telephones: 28-19-80, 28-02-60, 21-78-13, 21-26-61. 
Cables: Czar Warszawa. 

Telex: 81278 Czarwa. 


Mundial Ltd. 

Warsaw, Al. Armii Wojska Polskiego 3. 
P.O. Box 202. 

Telephone: 28-85-85. 

Cables: Mundial Warszawa. 

Telex: 81288 Transawa. 


Polcomex Ltd. 

Warsaw, ul. Marszalkowska 140. 

P.O. Box 478. 

Telephone: 26-68-10, 26-73-44, 26-68-21. 
Cables: Polcomex Warszawa. 


Poliglob Ltd. 

Warsaw, ul. Wspólna 3-5. 
P.O. Box 404. 

Telephone: 28-59-00, 21-28-46. 
Cables: Poliglob Warszawa. 
Telex: 81557 Poliglob Wa. 


Timex Ltd. 

Warsaw, Al. 1 Armii Wojska Polskiego 3. 
P.O. Box 268. 

Telephone: 28-13-12. 

Cables: Timwa Warszawa 

Telex: 81288 Transawa. 
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Transactor Ltd. 

Warsaw 10, Al. 1 Armii Wojska Polskiego 3. 
Telephone: 28-59-05. 

Cables: Transactor Warszawa. 

Telex: 81288 Transawa. 


Transpol Ltd. 

Warsaw, Al. 1 Armii Wojska Polskiego 3. 
P.O. Box 280. 

Telephone: 26-73-44. 

Cables: Transpol Warszawa. 

Telex: 81288 Transawa. 


Unitex S.A. 

Warsaw, ul. Wspólna 3-5. 
Telephone: 21-74-25. 
Cables: Unitex Warszawa. 


Some Polish Ministries and other 
Useful Addresses 


The Ministry of Foreign Trade 
10 Wiejska Street, Warsaw. 


The Ministry of Chemical Industry (Ministerstwo Przemyslu Chemicznego) 
Wspólna 4, Warsaw. 


The Ministry of Building and Building Materials Industry (Ministerstwo 
Budownictwa i Przemyslu Materialow Budowlanych) 
Zurawia 3-5, Warsaw. 


The Ministry of Mining and Power (Ministerstwo Górnictwa i Energetyki) 
Krucza 36, Warsaw. 


The Ministry of Finance (Ministerstwo Finausów) 
Swietokrzyska 12, Warsaw. 


The Ministry of Domestic Trade (Ministerstwo Handlu Wewnetrznego) 
Powstanców, Warsaw. 


The Ministry of Transport (Ministerstwo Komunikacjt) 
Chalubinskiego 4-6, Warsaw. 


The Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications (Ministerstwo Láczrosci) 
Malachowskiego 2, Warsaw. 


The Ministry of Heavy Industry (Ministerstwo Przemyslu Ciezkiego) 
Krucza 38-42, Warsaw. 


The Ministry of Light Industry (Ministerstwo Przemyslu Lekkiego) 
Hoza 20, Warsaw. 
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The Ministry of Food Industry (Ministerstwo Przemyslu Spozywezego i 
Skupu) 
Swietokrzyska 20, Warsaw. 


The Ministry of Agriculture (Ministerstwo Rolnictwa) 
Wspólna 30, Warsaw. 


The Ministry of Shipping (Ministerstwo Zeglugi) 
Swietokrzyska 12, Warsaw. 


The Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade 
4 'Trebacka Street, Warsaw. 

P.O. Box 361. 

Telephone: 260-221. 

Cables: Warszawa Ihazet-Warszawa. 


Polish Commercial Counsellors Office 
15 Devonshire Street, London W1. 
Telephone: LANgham 5481. 


British Embassy, First Secretary (Commercial) 
Aleje Roz 1, Warsaw. 
Telephone: 281001-5. 


Lists of other useful addresses are available from the 


Statistics and Market Intelligence Library, Board of Trade, Hillgate House, 
35 Old Bailey, London EC4, including those of: 


Polish Industrial Combines 

Central Planning and Design Offices 
Interior-Trade and Supply Central Organizations 
Technical Associations 

Important Institutes 


Quota Arrangements with Poland 


Arrangements for Anglo-Polish trade during the 12 months ending 
31 December 1967, were concluded and signed in London on 16 
November 1966. 

The arrangements follow the pattern for 1966 and provide for the 
continuation of the removal of quota restrictions on some agricultural and 
industrial goods from Poland. No change has been made in the list of 
goods which may be imported under World Open General Licence. The 
new arrangements will come into effect on 1 January 1967, and are re- 
produced below. 

Annex A lists the goods which are still subject to specific licence when 
imported from Poland. Quotas are established for some of these goods and 
are listed in Annex B. 

'The general prohibitions and restrictions relating to imports from all 


sources (listed in Part 2 of the United Kingdom Customs and Excise TarifT) 
will continue to apply. 
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Goods the import of which remain subject to specific licence 


Goods covered by the following chapters and headings of the United Kingdom Customs Tariff: 

Chapter 2 (except horsemeat, rabbit, mutton and lamb, chilled or frozen beef and veal and venison 
and their offals) 

Chapter 3 (except preserved fish, freshwater fish, fresh and frozen sturgeon) 

Chapter 4 (except headings 04.05 and 04.06 and butter oil, butter fat and anhydrous butter) 

Chapter 16 (except headings [6.04 (other than salmon), 16.05 (other than crab), salami, fully cooked 
prepared lunches and ready made dishes, rabbit, mutton and lamb, and any items wholly of beef 
or ven! 

Chapter 17 (except heading 17.04 and sugar of a polarization not exceeding 98°, invert sugar, 
molasses, syrups and other forms of liquid sugar) 

Chapter 65 

Heading 01.02 


Heading 27.1 

Heading 27.1 

Heading 27.1 

Heading 69.1 

Heading 69.12 

Heading 69.13 

Vegetables fresh, frozen, dried or preserved otherwise than provisionally or by vinegar or acetic 
acid, being asparagus, green beans, beetroot, broccoli and cauliflowers, brussel sprouts, carrots, 
celery, cucumbers (other than gherkins), herbs (other than herbs dried in bulk), lettuce and 
endive, mushrooms, dry bulb onions (including shallots), green peas, radishes, spinach and 
turnips 

Pointoes and potato products (except potato glucose, potato starch, potato flakes nnd potato 
pancake powder) 

Tomatoes, fresh 

Rhubarb, frozen, dried or preserved otherwise than provisionally or by vinegar or acetic acid 

Vegetables provisionally preserved containing onion or cauliflower An 

Vegetables preserved by vinegar or acetic acid (including mixed pickles and chutneys) contnining 
beetroot, cauliflower or onions , 

Fruit, fresh, frozen, dried, provisionally preserved (including pulp), canned or bottled or otherwise 
preserved being apples, bananns, cherries, currants, gooseberries, grapefruit, loganberries, pears, 
plums, raspberries and strawberries i 

Jams and jellies of apples, cherries, currants, gooseberries, loganberries, pears, plums, raspberries 
and strawberries 

Fruit juices, syrups and must derived from apples, blackcurrants and pears 

Grapefruit juice and orange juice 

Grass seed 

Dry bulbs, rhizomes, corms and tubers 

Osiers and willows 

Matches (excluding Bengal matches) 

Cigars 

Benzene (including benzole), toluene and xylenes 

Hides and skins, tanned 

Gloves 

Fur shells and fur bodies 

Textiles, including man-made fibres, yarns and textile articles, not being carpets, rugs, nets or 
netting of uniform square or diamond shaped mesh knotted at each corner or yarns or twines 
of true hemp (canabis sativa) 

Rubber footwear 

Flat glass 3 mm nominal thickness and less 

Enamelled hollow-ware x 

Cutlery being knives (other than machine knives and surgeons’ knives), sharpening steels, spoons 
and farks, scissors and shears, and long handled razors 

Typewriters and parts 

Transistorized radio and television receivers 

Electronic valves and tubes, and semi-conductors, and parts thereof 7 

Motor bicycles, motor scooters, mopeds and pedal bicycles; parts, components and accessories 
therefor (excluding chains) 

Aircraft of an all up weight over 4,500 Ibs. * 

Watches of a value not exceeding 30/- c.i.f. each and watch movements of a value not exceeding 
25|— c.i.f. each (other than stop watches) 

Watch parts (other than watch HERES or cases) " A 

Clocks and parts thereof (other than electric clocks; clock glasses, including those of synthetic 
materials; clock cases or parts thereof which, at the time of importation, do not enclose a clock 
movement) 

Sporting ammunition 

Toys and games (other than plastic toys and playing cards) 

Glass Christmas tree ornaments 2 

Goods not specified above which are at present included in the First Schedule of the United Kingdom 
Open General Import Licence. 


M 


o 
SaN 


i 
H (except mineral waxes) 
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Polish Goods listed in Annex A for import into the United Kingdom during 
the period 1 January 1967, to 31 December 1967 


Value 


Item cu £'000 c.i.f. 
No. DOE unless otherwise 
specified 
1 Bacon E a P b 5 T A ^ á 3 . Tons 50,900 (a 
2 Butter B " " 5 4 T 5 . Tons 17,210 (a) 
3 Canned or fully cooked meat $ à 5 4 4 : , 3,485 
(i) Ham and pork loin . s; à A a . 1,750 
(ii) Other pigmeat . . . , z £ E 1,500 
(iii) Poultry 235 (b) 
x Ded sated, smoked, Pickled or cooked orea pack meat 5 = 
6 Lactose . = c a = à a 1 : - E p.m. 
7 Potatoes: 
(0 New . . . . E - ` . ‘ . . p.m. 
ai) Other $ 3 T ^ T 4 s ; 3 p.m. 
LI Poultry, fresh or frozen p.m. (b) 
9 Jams and jellies (of which not more than 1,100 tons for blackcurrant, 
plum, raspberry and strawberry taken together) . Tons 1,500 


10 Preserved cherries in barrels and canned or bottled fruit grown in 
Poland (of which not more than £50,000 for apples, pears, plume 


strawberries, raspberries and blackcurrants taken together) . 190 
i Fruit juices, sweetened or unsweetened 
and fruit must: . . ` 75 
Apple, blackcurrant and pear juices and syrups 40 
Fruit must of apples, blackcurrants and pears ae 535 


12 Pulp of fruit grown in Poland (of which not more than 750 tons for 
swrawberry, raspberry and apple taken together and not morc than 


200 tons for blackcurranis) = Tons 2,400 
13 Apples and pears 2 , ] ; : Tons 225 (c) 

Period 1 rinm 1030June. . E . - E . 165 

Period 1 July to 31 December . 60 
14 Deep frozen fruit (of which not more than 75 tons cach for straw- 

berries and raspberries and not more than 600 tons for black- 

currants). 5 - Tons 950 
15 Fresh vegetables not elsewhere specified in this Annex 2 Tons 400 
16 Frozen vegetables, other than potatoes . : 2 : . Tons 175 
17 Canned or bottled vegetables other than potatoes : F E 45 
18 Dried vegetables, other than potatoes and mushrooms 40 
19 Dried and powdered mushrooms . 60 
20 Vegetables preserved in vinegar or acetic acid (including mixed pickle 

and chutney) containing any beetroot, cauliflower or onions . 5 95 
21 Vegetables provisionally preserved containing cauliflower or onions . 45 
22 Onions including shallots (of «hich not more than 10,000 tons during 

the period 1 August to 30 November) E E n . Tons 28,000 
23 Sporting ammunition . 5 
24 Table and fancy pottery (of which not more than £15, 000 for orna- 

mental ware) . . 100 
25 Flat glass 3 mm nominal thickness and less . 5 a 5 3 100 
26 Glass Christmas tree ornaments. . 60 
x Handicraft textile cpm eas 10 type) including hand- painted 
2 7 table Er . 20 

oys and games . Š S E - 5 > 3 E 5 260 
29 Mathe . 3 i " 3 Z j 20 
30 Textile haberdashery (subject to type) . 50 
31 Fabrics and made-up goods (other than clothing. lace or net) of cotton 120 
2 Fabrics and made-up goods (other than clothing) of wool 5 
3 Bere mum made-up goods (other than clothing, lace or net) of man- ona 
34 Pi fabrics (of which ‘hot more than £40,000 ‘for fabrics n made wholly 

or mainly of cotton). . 120 
35 Linen fabrics and manufactures thereof: 

(i) Linen tea towels and tea towelling e = E = . sq. yds. 90,000 

(ii) Other E 41 
36 Ready-made clothes of textile materials (of which not more © than 

£70,000 for clothes wholly or mainly of coron) . . 325 
37 Stockings and socks . i D ` . : . 100 
38 Tanned pigskins . * . . . . . 175 


39 Rough tanned and finished calfskins — . e 5 - . . 20 
40 Leather gloves . B - B ` B < 20 
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Value f 
ltem aue £'000 c.i.f. 
No. Description unless otherwise 
specified 
4 Rubber footwear Š c - e = à ] a ] 75 
42 Enamelled hollow-ware 5 : S E 5 5 a 3 50 
43 Cutlery and parts (of which not more than £20,000 for stainless steel 
cutlery and parts) . d " 5 3 : " A 35 
44 Alarm clocks and parts 5 5 a , , a 5 : 15 
45 Aircraft of an all-up weight over 4,500 Ib. 7 fi r B " p.m. 
46 Bicycles and parts Y z A d : : 3 - 5 30 
47 Motor bicycles, scooters, mopeds and parts . a 3 £ A 10 
48 Electronic valves and tubes . : E 5 5 3 E a 30 
49 Transistorized radio and television receivers and semi-conductors . 30 
50 Man-made fibres, staple and filament (subject to type) . 5 b 150 
51 Cotton tents E 6 . > A : o a 5 s 7.5 
52 Grass seed . : 5 c ] 4 a ó 5 5 5 10 (d) 
Notes: 


(a) Basic quota for the period 1 April 1966 to 31 March 1967, under the general arrangements 
for this commodity. A new quota vill be introduced on 1 April 1967. 

(b) Imports subject to the Poultry Carcases Landing Order, 1955. 

(c) Licences will be allocated by the United Kingdom authorities. 

(d) Subject to quality control. 


ANNEX C 


United Kingdom goods for import into Poland during the period 1 January 
1967, to 31 December 1967 


PART I 
_ The Government of Poland undertake to give general facilities for the import of goods not listed 
in Part II of this list and to give facilities especially for the following types: 
Animals for brecding 
Various seeds including grass seed 
Cotton yarn and silk yarns 
Man-made staple fibres and continuous filament yarn and tow; cordage yarn of man-made fibres; 
non-tarnishing metallic thread 
Nets, netting, cordnge, cables, ropes and twine of all kinds 
China clay 
Vitreous enamelling frits 
Veneers 
Leather and glues for the leather industry 
Leather cloth and table oil baize 
Chemicals and pharmaceuticals not elscwhere specified 
Plastic materials, including sheeting and floor covering, PVC belting, synthetic resins, film base, 
cellulose acetate and acrylics and decorative laminates 
Dyestuffs and auxiliary materials, including intermediates, for the production of dyes 
Pigments (including titanium) and aluminium paste; printers’ ink 
Rubber manufactures, including tyres, tubes, covered and uncovered thread, rubber belting, 
rubberized fabrics, printers’ blankets and gutta percha products and latex compounds 
Various paper and paper products and transparent cellulose film 
Mineral manufactures, including asbestos. carbon and graphite products, silicon carbide products, 
crucibles and refractories, thermal insulation and abrasives 
Glassware 
Building materials 
Civil engineering, building and constructional plant and equipment, industrial trucks and mechanical 
handling equipment (including excavator cranes and hoists) 
Complete factories and plant 
Machine tools 
Pumps, air and gas cornpressors and industrial valves 
Ball and roller bearings 5 2 
Machinery and equipment for the typographic (printing and book-binding machinery) and graphic 
arts industries and parts 
Machinery and equipment (and parts) for the following industries: $ 3 
Chemical and pharmaceutical; food and drink prepari processing, packing, bottling and 
Sterilizing; textile and fibre working (including industrial sewing machines); mining (including 
portable power tools and ventilators therefor); plastics and rubber working: clay working: 
pulp, papermaking and paper converting: leather tanning and working; glassmaking and 
glassworking; cable, lamp and valve making: laundry and dry cleaning: boot and shoe making 
and repairing; radio and television (including valves, tubes, and other components); agri- 
cultural and horticultural (including tractors) 
Machinery belting and fire resistant belting E 
Refrigerating equipment and parts (industrial and commercial) 
Portable power tools not elsewhere specified 
en airlinera, aero engines and aircraft equipment 
ips 
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Marine engines (over 1,500 b.h.p.) and parts 

Other internal combustion engines and parts 

Marine generators and auxiliary equipment therefor 

Ships' fittings and equipment including chain nnd chain cable 
Navigation and signalling equipment, including sextants 
Communication, navigational aid and radar equipment 


Radio and television equipment of all kinds not elsewhere specified, including components and 
parts 


Telecommunication equipment 

Boilers and boiler plant and parts . $ 

Equipment for electrica! power-stations, including transformer sub-station rectifiers and high and 
low tension apparatus 

Furnaces and parts thereof 


Diesel driven generating sets and turbo blowers of all kinds 

Electric motors (including fractional Borse power motors) 3 

Electrica] cables, wires, strips and strands, including PVC and other insulated 

Electrical insulating products of a!l kinds 

Commercial vehicles, chassis and parts 

Service station technical equipment i 

Railway locomotives, rolling stock and equipment, including springs 

Tools, implements and engineers! gauges and measuring instruments 

Welding and gas cutting equipment " 

Scientific, industrial, medical, dental, optical instruments and equipment of all kinds 

Photograph and cinematograph apparatus and equipment 

Automatic data processing equipment x . 

Office machinery, including typewriters, calculating machines and duplicators and plates ana 
supplies therefor 

Weighing machinery 

Fire extinguishing equipment 

Precision chi 

Liquid gold, liquid platinum, lustres 

Enamel colours for glass and pottery 

Platinum gauzes, platinum-rhodium thermocouple wire and platinum meta lcntalysts 

Tungsten carbide and vanadium carbide 

Ferro vanadium 50% 

Alloys of copper used in the manufacture of components for switchgear 

Ferrous metals and manufactures 

Non-ferrous metals nnd manufactures 

Adhesive tapes of all kinds 


PART II (United Kingdom Exports - continued) 
The following quotas are established: 


ltem ud 
Description " 
Ne. 2 f.o.b. 
1 Textiles and clothing. =. wees . 560 
(a) Wool piece-goods . . $ E s . . . . 50 
(b) Man-made fibre fabrics. a * ` s ` e . 100 
(c) Lace and lace net . n E S * à ' - " 10 
(d) Cotton fabrics, cashmere, felt and tanners' plush, elastic fabric and 
elastic net, linen harness thread, narrow fabrics, and textile con- 
sumer goods not elsewhere specified . 7 3 E . 
e) Footwear ` B i E . s 3 50 
f) Hosiery and knitwear à : à Š E 120 
Clothing not elsewhere specified including headwear . è = M50 
2 Vehicles and tyres, otber than commercial, including motor cars, parts and 
chassis thereof; motor cycles, including scooters and mopeds, and parts; 
bicycles and parts; engine oils and other accessories . . A . 550 
3 Periodicals and books c el : . 225 
4 Exposed films . T i : F s B . z E s 100 
5 Miscellaneous foodstuffs, including fish of all descriptions (including herring); 
bone meat meal; coffee and coffee and chicory extracts and essences, cocoa 
pawder; blended and other teas; flavouring essences, essential oils and food 
Colours and sauces; whisky and other spirits and beer; chocolate and sugar 
confectionery; medicinal cod liver oil produced in the United Kingdom; 
biscuits; medicinal herbs; pectin. f . í 5 . 3 400 
6 Miscellaneous consumer goods, not elsewhere specified, including domestic 


electrical appliances and equipment of all kinds; domestic radio and tele- 
vision equipment, components and parts thereof including valves and 
transistors; tape recorders, components and parts, recording tapes, record 
players and gramophones with electric amplifiers, components and paris; 
Other electrical goods not elsewhere specified; paints and varnishes; photo- 
graphic paper, roll films, sheet film and plates including X-ray membranes, 
sensitized and micro-film for document copying and recording; sewing 
machines (domestic) and parts including needles; polishes, creams and 


POLAND 
Quota 
mE Description £'000 
£.o.b. 
dressings for footwear, furniture, floors, metal and stoves; toilet prepara, 
tions, soap, cosmetics, detergents and raw materials therefc O! azors and 
razor bla les; cutlery; mechanical lighters (including electrical); jewellery 
nnd costume jewellery; cigarettes and tobacco; musical instruments and 
equipment including felts for musical instruments and pianoforte key ivory; 
sports goods and toys; brushes, industrial and artistic; ink, fountain pe: 
ballpoint pens and other writing accessorie: including stainless steel nib 
gramophone records including language teaching records; leather and plastic 
articles and gloves; non-industrial liguid fuell heating, lighting and cook- 
ing apparatus; flatwate, table and hollow-ware, pressure cookers and 
domestic hardware; domestic furniture; floor coverings; pharmaceaticnlail in 
retail packs . . . . . . . . ms 
Source: Board of Trade. 
UK Exports to Poland 
1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
00 Live animals (excluding zoo animals, ders and deste) s 13,827 27,042 
01 Meat and meat preparations. = " 4,316 1,255 
02 Dairy products an eggs is ë 4 5 342 794 
03 Fish and fish preparations . E k A š . 3,717 12,207 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations . E A E à 4,676 527,880 
05 Fruit and vegetables . E - . : 6,488 3, 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey 4 N 5 1,044 i 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof. a 22,729 19,299 
08 Feeding stuff for animals and food wastes . = . 47,330 22,222 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations . A H á 5,374 10,175 
Total Section 0 Food and live animals . . . : è 111,843 626,170 
11 Beverages . è B s " 43,622 69,508 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures . . A 2 21,237 19,217 
Total Section 1 Beverages and Tobacco . > " t = 64,859 88,725 
21 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed . i 111,744 452,219 
23 Crude rubber including synthetic and reclaimed * è 418,112 471,682 
24 Wood, lumber and cork i A 600 — 
26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. è 2,779,613 2,167,621 
27 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fusis: etc. . a 59,440 113,832 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap * p 769 7,928 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials NES.. 5 s 9,960 36,364 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels . " s 3,380,238 3,249,646 
33 Petroleum and petroleum products > è ; a 82,023 174,888 
Total Section 3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials . 82,023 174,888 
4 Animal oils and fats . . . . . . 15,720 34,718 
42 Fixed vegetable oils and fats: . . 2 87,595 
43 Animal and vegetable oils, processed and waxes . P 131,186 103,318 
Total Section 4 Animal and vegetable oils and fats . . . 147,058 225,631 
51 Chemical elements and compounds . 1,525,355 1,891,202 
52 Tar and crude chemicals from mineral fuels 5 4,63 44.266 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials . 1,024,345 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products . . E . 112,142 
55 Essential oils and perfume materials, etc. M . . 567,231 
56 Fertilisers, manufactured — . . . . . 20 
57 Explosives and pyratechnic products . . 4,103 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins — a 1,058,068 
59 Chemical materials and products N.E.S. . 881,805 
5,583,188 


Total Section 5 Chemicals . + + . . . . 
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1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
61 Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed fur skins 48,353 18,913 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. 411,845 1,032,775 
63 Woad and cork manufactures excluding furniture 17,083 18,325 
64 _ Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . 299,595 549,381 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made-up articles, etc. 638,472 1,090,580 
66 Non-metallic mineral Se N.ESS. 401,717 436,708 
67 Iron and steel 1,267,476 1,522,271 
68 Non-ferrous metals 3,924,390 4,767,082 
69 Manufactures of metal, . i 397,524 67,332 
Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material . 7,406,455 10,003,367 
71 Machinery, other than electric — 4,619,496 9,499,956 
72 Electrical machinery, apparatus and appliances 1,213,334 1, ‘415,582 
73 Transport equipment 502,462 "450,369 
Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment 6,335,292 11,365,907 
81 Sanitary, plumbing, heating and lighting fixtures 2,907 28,688 
82 Furniture" " co di M E 12,057 3,018 
83 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles 1,064 636 
84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. 220,362 448,123 
85 Footwear, gaiters and the like — 798 10,173 
86 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc., goods 549,120 1,005,580 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.E.S. . 129,665 303,399 
Total Section 8 Miscellaneaus manufactured articles 915,973 1,799,610 
90 Other commodities and transactions 1,944,946 2,023,236 
Total Section 9 Other commodities and transactions 1,944,946 2,023,236 
Total All Sections £24,400,018 £35,140,368 
Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 
UK Imports from Poland 
1965 1966 
Value £ Vnlue £ 

on Live animals (excluding zoo animals, dogs and d cats) 4,908 1,045 

ol Meat and meat preparations. 17,621,089 19,643,396 

02 Dairy products and eggs 6,466,995 5,876,313 

03 Fish and fish preparations. 28,275 11.789 

04 Cereals and cereal preparations 10,943 16,150 

05 Fruit and vegetables . 1,393,918 1,617,713 

06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey | 8, 475.188 

07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof, 287,835 541,595 

08 Feeding stuff for animals and food wastes 8,78 26,517 

oo Miscellaneous food preparations 475,164 1,516, "779 
Total Section 0 Food and live animals 26,966,907 29,726,485 
n Beverages 34,267 44,416 

12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 11 26 
Total Section 1 Beverages and Tabacco 34,278 44,442 
21 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed 1,589,214 2,491,779 

2 Oil sceds, oil nuts and oil kernels . 472,852 412,171 

23 Crude rubber including synthetic and reclaimed 38,994 32,312 

24 Wood, lumber and cork 10,681,298 9,106, ‚461 

25 Pulp and waste paper . 254 

26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. 231,641 295,746 

27 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fuels, etc. 71,918 973,121 

28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 122,628 154,022 

29 Crude animal and vegetable materials NES. 155,286 118,600 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels . 13,371,085 13,584,212 
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1965 19 
Value £ Value £ 
32 Coal, coke and briquettes. . " è . 37 366 
33 Petroleum and petroleum products $ " $ 633 384 
Total Section 3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials — . 670 750 
18,491 2,062 


41 Animal oils and fats . i P à " 
42 Fixed vegetable oils and fats; x . 4 
43 Animal and vegetable oils, processed and waxes á — 1,549 


Total Section 4 Animal and vegetable oils and fats . " 18,532 3,611 
51 Chemical clements and compounds è a 520,873 972,965 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 5 è 2,365 16,256 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. $ a ‘ 70,858 9,827 
55 Essential oils and perfume materials, etc. D " ‘ — 8,839 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins a . . 276 113,750 
59 Chemical materiala and products N.E.S. P ‘ a 1,617,721 1,695, ;856 

Total Section 5 Chemicals A 4 á 2,216,093 2,817,493 
6 Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed fur m 109,505 129,850 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. ‘ 8,209 3,629 
63 Waod and cork manufactures excluding furniture | . 738,239 941,503 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . 2 6 531,291 429,837 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made-up articles, etc. à " 382,724 364,310 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures N. ES. . s . 544,941 337,123 
67 Ironandatecl . B ‘ . 146,278 178,972 
68 Non-ferrous metals . 3 x 3 4 5 : 78,635 1,678,735 
69 Manufactures of metal. 1 ë ] : . e 124,281 180,480 

Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material. 2,664,103 4,244,439 
71 Machinery, other than clectric e . 449,232 473,597 
72 Electrical machinery, apparatus and M appliances » 144,837 218,437 
73 Transport equipment . = 5 . 117,240 71,559 

Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment . n 711,309 769,593 
81 Sanitary, plumbing, heating and lighting fixtures . 18,402 13,523 
32 — Pumiture | e wo $ gw 652,973 550,104 
83 Travel goods, handbags and similar anictes b . 67,006 40,579 
84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. 1 i & . 110,154 286,726 
85 Footwear, gaiters and the like in " s 433,150 501,520 
86 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc. goods » è 110,005 109,010 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.E.S. . . 669,588 655,700 

Total Section 8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles . . 2,061,278 2,157,162 
90 Other commodities and transactions 302,378 329,453 

302,378 329,453 


Total Section 9 Other commodities and transactions 


Total All Sections £48,346,633 £53,677,640 


Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 


Polish Imports by Principal Countries 


In millions zloty 


1963 1964 1965 
Total a " r . 7,9161 8,289-0 9,361:2 
Soviet Union . r . — 2,5887 2,569-7 2,913-7 
East Germany. à " 1,013:5 943-3 1,0854 
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In millions zloty 


1963 1964 1965 
Czechoslovakia : N 771-9 772-5 976:4 
Hungary. i g : 303-5 330-5 422-8 
United Kingdom . ; 418-1 329 385-5 
West Germany . s; 241:3 295-2 349-3 
Mexico . : ; " 1-5 38-7 271:5 
Yugoslavia . : : 139-3 161-8 252:2 
Itay . ' : . 140-6 130-4 196-8 
Rumania N " 2 133-1 118 178-7 
Austria . s K y 83-7 109 163 
Bulgaria . s x à 131-5 127-5 159-1 
Frane . : s à 181:6 178:8 141:1 
Finland , m : ë 77 111-3 131-7 
USA . $ s 6 346-7 452-8 121-4 
Sweden . n " z 96-1 88-1 111-2 
Netherlands . : š 62:2 80-1 108-1 


nada . . š 2 61:3 186-9 105:4 


Source: Foreign trade returns of Poland Statystyka Handlu Zagranicznego. 


Polish Exports by Principal Countries 


In millions zloty 


1963 1964 1965 
Total . " . . 7,080-1 8,385-7 8,911-4 
Soviet Union . i -  2,469.:8 2,887-1 3,125-5 
Czechoslovakia i š 579 783-4 833-8 
East Germany. : x 481-9 658 612-6 
United Kingdom . " 451-1 514 509-9 
West Germany : D 356-4 370-4 451-3 
Hungary. ä í s 316-1 359-3 343-7 
USA . . : H 165-4 220-9 275-4 
Itay . : i s 182-5 208-9 224-5 
Yugoslavia s , 132-8 222-7 216-4 
Bulgaria . $ a š 138 141 179-7 
Austria . ; š " 156-3 153 168:5 
Rumania , * s 164-7 158:6 143-2 
India . à : . 824 122-1 128-4 
Sweden . B 4 è 120 115-7 128-1 
France . : i 83-6 145-9 120-2 
Denmark s E E 93-3 105-3 104-1 
Finland . ` . š 81-2 93-1 101-7 


SSS ee 


Source: Foreign trade returns of Poland Statystyka Handlu Zagranicznego. 
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Trade Journals 
Type area Circula- Page rate 


in mm. tion in $ 
Agriculture, Breeding and Forestry 
Farm Machinery and Tractors . . 250x170 1,300 200 
Fishing Economy A . 245x170 2,600 200 
Mechanization of Agriculture 
(fortnightly) . i 3 à . 265x185 3,500 200 
Poultry Industry . m , " » 252x171 3,500 200 
Architecture, Building 
Architecture ` i Y $ . 300x210 6,000 300 
Building Review . d a . 260x185 3,500 200 
Engineering and Building 3 Y . 250x170 4,000 200 
Chemistry 
Chemical yon id A " i . 260x185 2,800 200 
Chemist . z z 2 . 245x170 2,100 200 
Plastic Industry . : " » . 260x185 1,200 200 
Economy and Trade 
Foreign Trade . i á z . 253x168 4,000 200 
Planned Economy " . 262x172 6,000 200 
Electro-Technics, Energetics "Teletechnics 
Computers. š . 250x170 2,000 200 
Economy of Energetics 3 i . 255x185 3,500 200 
Electronics Review  . ; , . 195x130 1,500 160 
Electrotechnical News . i ^ . 260x185 4,700 200 
Electrotechnical Review i i . 200 x 185 4.400 200 
Telecommunication Review . š . 260x185 2,000 200 
Nucleonics (bimonthly) . . 200x125 1,200 160 
Food Industry and Light Industry - 
Baking and Confectionery Review . 253x170 3,500 200 
Cinematographic Technician E . 295x210 1,600 200 
Food Industry . . . i: . 200x125 2,200 160 
Glass and Ceramics . . > . 260x180 1,500 200 
Leather Review . s . A . 260x185 1,500 200 
Lumber Industry : : Ş . 260x185 2,500 200 
Packing (bimonthly) . P E . 243x167 1,500 200 
Paper Review . : : : . 260x185 3,000 200 
Poligraphy . . 250x170 1,500 200 
Photography : : . 245x172 14,000 250 
Refrigeration s x 1 P . 250x170 3,000 200 
Textile Review . E " T . 260x185 2,700 200 
Textile Technician å R M . 260x185 3,300 200 
General Technics 
2,000 200 


Measuring, Automation and Controlling 260 x 185 
Organization, Methods and Technics . 247x171 4,000 200 


Technical Review 
(current weekly issue) - 395 x 290 7,500 250 


(special issues appsarmg several times 
yearly) P . . 265x175 various 250 
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Type area Circula- Page rate 
in mm. tion in $ 
Mechanics 
Mechanician . . 260x185 8,000 200 
Mechanics Review (fortnightly) . 260x170 4,700 200 
Metal Moulding Review . 255x170 1,800 200 
Shipbuilding . 255x170 1,500 200 
Welding Review . . 260x185 2,500 200 
Medicine and Veterinary Scenes 
Health Service (weekly) . 440 x 400 9,000 
Polish Medical Weekly . 250x175 40,000 200 
Polish Pharmacy. . 200x125 4,000 160 
Polish Surgery Review. . 200x125 2,000 160 
Stomatology Journal . . 200x125 3,500 160 
Veterinary Medicine . 240x167 3,500 200 
Mining and Metallurgy 
Geodesy Review . . 255x185 2,300 200 
Metallurgist . 250x167 2,000 200 
Mining News . 250x167 3,800 200 
Oil News . 260 x165 1,800 200 
Water Engineering and Economy . . 260x185 2,600 200 
Motoring and Transportation 
Communication Review . 250x170 2,300 200 
Motoring . f . 260x185 4,500 200 
Motoring Technics . . 260x185 1,700 200 
Road Engineering and Economy . i . 260x185 2,100 200 
All these journals are issued monthly except where stated. 
Newspapers 
Issues Circula- Rate in $ 
per week tion  persq.cm. 
Chlopska Droga. 2 87,000 1 
Dziennik Baltycki 6 100,000 1 
Dziennik Lodzki. 6 100,000 1 
Dziennik Zachodni 6 100,000 1 
Express Weczorny 6 550,000 1-50 
Gazeta Poznanska 6 115,000 1 
Glos Pracy 6 540,000 1 
Glos Wielkopolski 6 106,000 1 
Glos Wybrzeza . 6 ,000 1 
Gromada . 3 550,000 1 
Kurier Polski 6 230,000 1 
Kurier Szczecinsi 6 56,000 1 
Przeglad Sportowy 4 180,000 1 
Sztandar Mlodych 6 100,000 1 
Trybuna Ludu 2 7 205,000 1-50 
Trybuna Robotnicza . 6 345,000 1 
Zycie Warszawy . 6 270,000 1:50 
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Issues Circula- Ratein $ 


per year tion — persq.cm. 
Around the World . . 3 " 52 380,000 1-50 
Beauty $ ; . 2 ‘ s 6 48,000 1:50 
Culture . F F , x 3 52 25,000 1 
Economic Life . A à A n 52 17,000 1 
Fashion . $ ; " s n 6 40,000 1:50 
Fashion World . " i , $ 4 90,000 I 
Foreign Markets. " " " . 156 3,000 1 
Foundations i : E B A 52 10,000 1 
Lady Friend E " R Š 52 1,900,000 1 
Northern Panorama . E í " 52 110,000 1 
Panorama . s : s s : 52 355,000 1:50 
Politics — . i à à x 52 110,000 1 
The Capital City. . x : 52 40,000 I 
The Woman and the Life $ " Š 52 550,000 1:50 
The World. f 3 ; : 52 140,000 1:50 
Trade Journal . . 104 2,000 1 
Magazyn Turystyczny-Swiatowid . è 52 45,000 1 


Each additional colour plus 25 per cent. 

Series discount: Three insertions, 3 per cent; six insertions, 6 per cent; 
12 insertions, 10 per cent. 

Dailies: Insertion on holidays plus 50 per cent. 

Translation and blockmaking free of charge. 

Copy date: Two months before publication. 

Source: Publicity Representatives Ltd., 1-2 Rutland Gardens, London SW.7 


Poland: Bibliography 
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115 pp. (Available free from the Polish Cultural Institute, 16 Devonshire 
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versity Press. 410 pp. 60s. 

Communist Economy Under Change: Studies in the Theory and Practice of 
Markets and Competition in Russia, Poland and Yugoslavia, by Margaret 
Miller and others. 1963. André Deutsch. 272 pp. 25s. 

The Economic Development of Poland's Western and Northern Regions. 
1961. Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Ekonomiczne, Warsaw. 328 pp. 

Poland: A Survey for Businessmen. The report of the London Chamber of 
Commerce Mission to Poland. 1961. London Chamber of Commerce. 
40 pp. 5s. 
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Hints to Businessmen visiting Poland. 1965. Obtainable free from the 
Board of Trade. 


Concise Handbook for Trade with Poland. Annual. Published by the Polish 
Chamber of Foreign Trade. 


Concise Statistical Year Book of Poland. Central Statistical Office of the 
Polish Peoples’ Republic, Warsaw. (1964 edition available free, from the 
Polish Commercial Counsellor's Office, 15 Devonshire Street, London W1.) 
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Czechoslovak Foreign Trade Enterprises 


Artia 
30, Smecky, Prague 1. Telephone: 246041, 246284, 248244. Cables: Artia 
Praha. 


Exports and imports: Cultural commodities: books, gramophones and 
records, music, jewellery, publishing. 


Centrotex 

47, Trida Dukelskych Hrdinu, Prague 7. Telephone: 74141, 339. Cables: 
Centrotex Praha. Telex: Praha 130, 180, 351, 498. 

Exports and imports: Textile raw materials, semi-finished and finished 
goods. 


Chemapol 

9, Panska, Prague 1. Telephone: 244941-9, 248941. Cables: Chemapol 
Praha. Telex: Praha 286. 

Exports and Imports: Chemical raw materials and products, rubber, 
mineral and lubricating oils, pharmaceuticals. 


Czechoslovak Ceramics 

1, V Jame, Praha 1. Telephone: 247741-8, 247770. Cables: Keramika 
Praha. Telex: Praha 118. 

Exports and imports: Ceramic ware raw materials, abrasives, sanitary and 
domestic china and porcelain, stoneware, refractories. 


Czechoslovak Filmexport 

28, Vaclavske Namesti, Praha 1. Telephone: 246741. Cables: Eximpfilms 
Praha. 

Exports aud imports: Films. 


Cechofracht 

8, Na Prikope, Praha 1. Telephone: 222951-5, 223551-5, 221641-9. 
Cables: Cechofracht Praha. Telex: Praha 124, 125, 140, 216, 419, 524, 
525, 526, 527. 

Transport and freight. Shipping and forwarding agent. 


Cedok 

18, Na Prikope, Praha 1. Telephone: 225255, 22451-9. Cables: Cedok 
Praha. Telex: Praha 409. 

Czechoslovak Travel Bureau. 


Exico 

47, Trida Dukelskych Hrdinu, Prague 7. Telephone: 339. Cables: Exico 
Praha. Telex: Exico, Pha 351, 180, 498, 130. 

Exports and imports: Leather and leather goods, including footwear, 
gloves and leather clothing, imitation leather, furs, hides and skins. 


Ferromet 

27, Opletalova, Praha 1. Telephone: 228741-9. Cables: Ferromet Praha. 
Telex: Praha 211, 122. g . 
Exports and imports: Metallurgical products, rolled material, wire and 
wire products, forgings, pressings, etc., special steels. 
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Glassexport 


1, Vaclavske Namesti, Prague 1; 52, Trida 1, Maje, Liberec. Telephone: 
Prague 248351-9; Liberec 4141-49, 2045-48, 4951-53. Cables: 
Glassexport Praha; Glassexport Liberec. Telex: Praha 176; Liberec 
02667-9. 

Exports and imports: Glass, raw materials, semi-finished and finished 
products. 


Inspekta 

1, Jama, Praha 1. Telephone: 222156, 222474, 249441, 248468, 249051. 
Cables: Inspekta Praha. Telex: Praha 418. 

Inspection and control services over quantity or quality of goods during 
manufacture in Czechoslovakia or on arrival or during transit. 


Investa 


47, Trida Dukelskych Hrdinu, Prague 7. Telephone: 339. Cables: Investa, 
Praha. Telex: Investa Pha. 429. 

Exports and imports: Bearings, machinery and equipment for the textile, 
clothing, leather goods and footwear industries. 


Jablonex 


41, Palackeho, Jablonec nad Nisou. Telephone: Jablonec nad Nisou 
2851-4, 3451-8. Cables: Jablonex Jablonecnadnisou. Telex: Liberec 
02638. Prague Office: 240472. 

Exports: Jablonec ware, glass and metal jewellery, imitation stones and 
jewellery, glass buttons and beads, Christmas tree ornaments. 


Koospol 
47, Trida Dukelskvch Hrdinu, Prague 7. Telephone: 339, 74115. Cables: 
Koospol Praha. Telex: Praha 127, 227, 285. 


Exports and imports: Food and drink and agricultural products, secds, 
tobacco, canned and preserved items. 

Kovo 

47, Trida Dukelskych Hrdinu, Prague 7. Telephone: 339, 74141. Cables: 
Kovo Praha. Telex: Praha 144, 283. 

Exports and imports: Electronics and L.T. engineering products, radio and 
television transmission centres, measuring and automation equipment, 
hospital equipment, office and calculating machines, as well as of 
equipment for the manufacture of radio receivers, TV sets, magnetic 

tape recorders, gramophones and parts of same. 


Ligna 

41, Vodickova, Prague 1. Telephone: 238351-5, 221551-5, 248468, 
235447, 231851. Cables: Ligna Praha. Telex: Praha 166, 300. 
Exports and imports: Timber, paper and wood products, musical 
instruments, furniture (including steel tubing). 

Merkuria 

47, Trida Dukelskych Hrdinu, Prague 7. Telephone: 339. Cables: 
Merkuria Praha. Telex: Merkur Pha. 522. 


Exports and imports: Engineering consumer goods including electric 
appliances, gas consumers, enamel-ware, workshop tools and implements, 
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household appliances, products of optics and fine mechanics as well as 
of machines and equipment for sales rooms, laundries, cleaning and 
ironing shops, restaurants and canteens and other applications. 


Metalimex 
34, Stepanska, Prague 1. Telephone: 225137, 226853, 240486. Cables: 


Metalimex Praha. Telex: Praha 188, 205. 
Exports and imports: Ores, metals and solid fuel, precious metals. 


Motokov 


47, Trida Dukelskych Hrdinu, Prague 7. Telephone: 339, 74141. Cables: 
Motokov Praha. Telex: Praha 247, 522. 

Exports and imports: Vehicles and agricultural machinery and their parts 
and accessories, construction and maintenance units. 


Omnipol 

11, Washingtonova, Prague 1. Telephone: 216. Cables: Omnipol Praha. 
Telex: Praha 289. 

Exports and imports: Sports and transport aircraft and sports and 
hunting arms and ammunition, of fission materials, equipment and 
instruments for nucleonics. 


Polytechna 

8, Vaclavske Namesti, Prague !. Telephone: 238754. Cables: Polytechna 
Praha. Telex: Praha 385. 

Technical co-operation. Purchase and sale of patents. Conclusion of 
licence agreement. 


Pragoexport 

34, Jungmannova, Prague 1. Telephone: 245051-6, 220354, 220350, 
221678. Cables: Pragoexport Praha. Telex: Praha 585. 

Exports and imports: Haberdashery and tailors' requisites, fishing tackle, 
smokers' requisites, travel articles, artificial flowers, rubber goods, sports 
articles, toys, pens and pencils. 


Rapid 

13, Ulice 28. Rijna, Prague 1. Telephone: 231541, 235741. Cables: 
Publicata Praha. Telex: Praha 142. 

Foreign trade publicity. 


Skoda Export 

66, Vaclavske Namesti, Prague !. Telephone: 244851, 241551. Cables: 
Skodaexport, Praha. Telex: Skodaexport Pha. 0428. 

Exports and imports: Power engineering steel works and metallurgical 
equipment as well as of tobacco machines, electric locomotives and 
trolleybuses, equipment for the manufacture of machinery for foundry 
metallurgical power engineering, textile, food-processing, mechanical and 
rubber working industries. 


Strojexport 

56, Vaclavske Namesti, Prague 1. Telephone: 244851, 246851. Cables: 
Strojexport Praha. Telex: Praha 171. . . 
Exports and imports: Machines and machinery equipment, diesel engines, 
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electric rotating machines, transformers, electric furnaces, electric 
engineering materials, mining machinery and equipment, hoisting 
extractor and transport equipment, crushing equipment, cement, lime, 
plaster and ore plants, excavators and road building machines, boilers, 
radiators, transmission equipment, compressors, pumps, tramcars, diesel 
electric locomotives, railway trucks, tunnel building and other equipment. 
Strojimport 

1, Vaclavske Namesti, Prague 1. Telephone: 247351, 248351. Cables: 
Strojimport Praha. Telex: Praha 165. 

Exports and imports: Machines, machine tools and precision instruments, 


glass cutting machines and equipment, glass factories, wood working 
machines and machinery. 


Exports: Industrial plant. 
Technoexport 


56, Vaclavske Namesti, Prague 1. Telephone: 244851, 246851, 245041, 
248851. Cables: Technoexport Praha. Telex: Praha 182. 

Exports and imports: Machinery and equipment for the chemical and 
rubber, paper, cellulose and food processing industries. 

Transakta 

11, Na Mustku, Prague 1. Telephone: 227995, 227245. Cables: Transakta 
Praha. Telex: Praha 363. 

Intermediary for compensation arrangements. 


Tuzex 


13, Rytirska, Prague 1. Telephone: 227355. Cables: Tuzex Praha. Telex: 
Praha 220, 292. 


Retail sale of goods in Czechoslovakia for foreign currency. 


Some Czechoslovak Ministries and other 
Useful Addresses 


Ministry of Foreign Trade 
Trida Politickych Veznu 20, Prague 1. Telephone: 216. 


Chamber of Commerce of Czechoslovakia 


13 Ulice 28, Rijna, Prague 1. Telephone: 231541. Cables: Obkomora 
Prague. Telex: 00142 Prague. 


State Planning Commission 
1000 nabr. Kpt. Jarose, Prague 7. 


Central Commission of People's Control and Statistics 
142 Sokolovska, Prague 8. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
65 Tesnov, Prague 1. 


Ministry of Chemical Industry 
30 Stepanska, Prague 1. 
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Ministry of Construction 
] Na poricnim pravu, Prague 1. 


Ministry of Consumer Goods Industry 
24 Na porici, Prague 1. 


Ministry of Education and Culture 
5 Karmelitska, Prague 1. 
Ministry of Finance 

15 Letenska, Prague 1. 


Ministry of Food Industry 
3| nam. M. Gorkeho, Prague 1. 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Cerninsky palac, Prague 1. 


Ministry of Heavy Industry 
1039, Na Frantisku, Prague 1. 


Ministry of Health 
98 tr. W. Piecka, Prague 10. 


Ministry of Mines and Quarries 
7 Lazarska, Prague 1. 


Ministry of Interior 
85 Obrancu miru, Prague 7. 


Ministry of Internal Trade 
6 Staromestske nam, Prague 1. 


Ministry of Justice 
16 Vysehradska, Prague 2. 


Ministry of National Defence 
471 nam. Svobody, Prague 6. 


Ministry of Transport 

33 Na prikope, Prague 1. 

State Commission for Techniques 
7 Slezska, Prague 2. 


State Commission for Finance, Prices and Wages 
4 Nabr Kpt. Jarose, Prague 1. 


State Commission for Management and Organisation 


3 Nabr. Kpt. Jarose, Prague 1. 


Central Administration of Post and Telecommunications 


5 Olsanska, Prague 3. 


For further details of Czech commercial organisations: 


British Embassy, First Secretary (Commercial) 


Thunovska Ulice 14, Mala Strana, Prague 1. Telephone: 533347/8/9, 


533340. 
Embassy of Czechoslovakia, Commercial Counsellor 


6 Upper Belgrave Street, London SW1. Telephone: BELgravia 1781. 
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New Organisation of Czechoslovak Industry 


Ostravsko-Karvinske Doly 

Trust, Ostrava (Ostrava-Karviná Coal Mines). 

Gross production volume: 5,600m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Bituminous coal extraction, coke production, 
by-products, fertilizers, machinery and equipment for deep mining. 
Kamenouhelne Doly 

Trust, Kladno (Bituminous Coal Mines). 

Gross production volume: 600m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Bituminous coal extraction. 


Uholne A Lignitove Bane 

Trust, Prievidza (Coal and Lignite Mines). 

Gross production volume: 500m. Kés 

Main production programme: Brown coal and lignite extraction. 


Ceskoslovenske Plynarenske Podniky 

Trust, Praha 1, Lazarska 7 (Czechoslovak Gasworks). 
Gross production volume: 1,400m. Kčs 

Main production programme: Gas fuels. 


Hnedouhelne Doly A Briketarny 


Trust, Sokolov (Brown Coal Mines and Briquetteries). 
Gross production volume: 1,100m. Kés. 


Main production programme: Brown coal and lignite extraction, briquettes, 
machinery and equipment for mines. 


Severoceske Hnedouhelne Doly 

Trust, Most (North-Bohemian Brown Coal Mines). 

Gross production volume: 3,500m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Brown coal and lignite extraction, machinery 
and equipment for mining. 

Ceskoslovenske Energeticke Zavody 


Trust, Praha 1, Jungmannova 29 (Generating Works). 
Gross production volume: 6,300m. K&. 


Main production programme: Electric power and heat. 


Vystavba Energetickych Zavodu 
"Trust, Praha 1, Jungmannova 29 (Power Plant Constructions). 
Gross production volume: 1,600m. Kés. 


Main activities: Designing, erection, and commissioning of newly con- 
structed power plants. 


Hutnictvi Zeleza 


Trust, Praha 2, Slezská 9 (Ferrous Metallurgy). 

Gross production volume: 18,000m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Pig iron, steel, rolled stock, pipes and tubes 
cold-rolled material, drawn steel, ferro-alloys, forgings and castings, 
metallurgical coke, limestone extraction, fertilizers, engineering manufac- 


ture of complete industrial plants for open-cast mining, metallurgical and 
power industries, steel structures. 
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Rudne Doly A Magnesitove Zavody 

Trust, Praha 2, Slezská 9 (Ore Mines and Magnesite Works). 

Gross production volume: 1,300m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Extraction of iron ores and pyrites, non- 
ferrous metal ores, production of concentrates, extraction and processing 
of magnesite. 


Hutni Druhovyroba 

Trust, Praha 2, Slezská 9 (Metallurgical Secondary Production). 

Gross production volume: 2,400m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Drawn wire and products of same, flanges, 
bolts and nuts, springs, railway wheel sets, radiators, rail switches, 
electrodes. 


Kovohute 

Trust, Praha 2, Slezská 9 (Metallurgical Works). 

Gross production volume: 2,900m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Non-ferrous and precious metals, semi- 
products and finished products of same, powder metallurgy. 


Skoda 

Concern, Plzen. 

Gross production volume: 5,200m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Steam and gas turbines, nuclear power plants, 
hydro-electric power plants, electric main-line locomotives, trolleybuses, 
equipment for metallurgical plants, coal and ore preparation plants, 
rotating electric machines, boiler-maker's products, machine tools, trans- 
mission gears, transformers, metallurgical products, etc. 


CKD Praha 

Concern, Praha. 

Gross production volume: 3,800m. Kcs. 

Main production programme: Turbo-compressors, piston compressors, 
rectifiers, combustion engines, diesel-electric locomotives, freezing and 
refrigerating equipment, machinery for building materials manufacture, 
electric apparatus for traction, truck-cranes and self-propelled cranes, 
tramcars, rotating electric machines, etc. 


Zavody Silnoproude Elektrotechniky 

Trust, Praha 2, Blanická 28 (Electric Power Engineering Works). 

Gross production volume: 5,100m. Kes. 

Main production programme: Rotating electric machines, transformers, 
electrical instruments, cables and conductors, wiring material, insulating 
material, rectifiers, switchgear, electric furnaces, etc. 


Chepos — Zavody Chemickeho A Potravinarskeho Strojirenstvi 

Concern, Brno, Vihka 4 (Chemical and Food Industry Machinery Works). 
Gross production volume: 2,800m. Kčs. p 
Main production programme: Chemical equipment, machinery and equip- 
ment for the food industry, rubber-processing machinery, wood working 
machines, heavy-type and special cranes, cooling and freezing plants. 


Sigma — Zavody Na Vyrobu Cerpacich Zarizeni A Armatur 

Trust, Olomouc (Pumping Equipment and Valves Manufacturing Works). 
Gross production volume: 2,100m. Kes. " 
Main production programme: Pumps and pumping stations, industrial 
valves and fittings, long-distance and industrial pipelines. 
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Zavody Tazkeho Strojarstva 

Trust, Martin (Heavy Engineering Works). 

Gross production volume: 4,100m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Wagons, railway motor cars, diesel loco- 
motives for mines, industrial electric locomotives, ships, dredgers and other 
floating plant, metallurgical equipment, hydraulic elements, equipment for 
the glass industry, road-constructing machines. 

Transporta 

Concern, Chrudim. 

Gross production volume: 2,000m. Kés. g 
Main production programme: Conveying equipment, crancs, mechanical 
handling equipment, air-handling equipment, excavators, contractor's 
machinery, boilers for central heating, etc. 

Ceskoslovenske Automobilove Zavody 


Trust, Praha 2, Palackého näm. 4 (Czechoslovak Automobile Works). 
Gross production volume: 10,200m. Kés. 


Main production programme: Lorries, buses, passenger cars, special- 


purpose commercials, trailers and towing units, one-track motor vehicles, 
bicycles, and motor vehicle accessories. 


Aero - Ceskoslovenske Letecke Podniky 


Trust, Praha-Letňany (Czechoslovak Aviation Engineering Works). 
Gross production volume: 1,900m. Kés. 


Main production programme: Aircraft and other aviation engineering 
products. 

Zbrojovka Brno 

Trust, Brno (Brno Arms Factory). 

Gross production volume: 2,600m. Kcs. 

Main production programme: Tractors, agricultural machines, trailers, 
towing units, office and computing machines, sports arms. 

Zavody Vseobecneho Strojirenstvi 

Trust, Brno (General Engineering Works). 

Gross production volume: 1,700m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Optico-mechanical apparatus and instru- 
ments, machinery for the textile, ready-made clothing, and printing 
industries, time-measuring instruments, tools. 

Tesla - Podniky Elehtroniky A Slaboproude Techniky 


Trust, Praha 2, Karlovo nám. (Electronics and Telecommunications 
Engineering Works). 


Gross production volume: 2,800m. Ks. " 
Main production programme: Wire telecommuncations, radio engineering 
equipment, vacuum engineering, and light-current engineering parts. 

Zpa - Zavody Pristroju A Automatizace g 
Trust, Praha 5, Radlická 2 (Control Instruments and Automation 
Industries). 

Gross production volume: 1,900m. Kés. 


Main production programme: Information processing machines, electrical 


measuring instruments, automatic regulation and control instruments, 
laboratory apparatus and instruments. 
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Tovarny Strojirenske Techniky 

Trust, Praha 2, Skrétova 6 (Engineering Machinery Factories). 

Gross production volume: 3,500m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Machine tools and forming machines, 
equipment for surface treatment, tools, machinery and equipment for the 
leather and footwear industries. 


ZVL - Zavody Na Vyrobu Lozisk 

Trust, Povä2skä Bystrica (Bearings Manufacturing Works). 
Gross production volume: 2,200m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Bearings. 


Elitex — Zavody Textilniho Strojirenstvi 

Trust, Liberec (Textile Engineering Works). 

Gross production volume: 1,000m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Machinery and equipment for the textile 
and clothing industries, household sewing machines. 


Prago-Union, Zavody Na Vyrobu Strojirenskeho Spotrebniho Zbozi 

un MN 1, Václavské nám 41 (Metal Consumer Goods Manufacturing 
orks). 

Gross production volume: 1,400m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Cutlery, electrical appliances, prams and 

sports requisites, small metal ware, products of plastics. 


Omnia - Spojene Strojarne A Smaltovne 

Trust, Bratislava (United Engineering and Enamel Woks). 

Gross production volume: 1,800m. Kös. 

Main production programme: Heaters, lighting fixtures, electrical appli- 
ances, inest metal vessels and containers, house fittings, installation 
material. 


Chirana - Zavody Zdravotnickej Techniky 

Concern, Stará Turá (Medical Engineering Works). 

Gross production volume: 400m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Medical engineering products. 


Ceskoslovenske Zavody Gumarenske A Plastikarske 

Concer, Gottwaldov (Czechoslovak Rubber and Plastics Manufacturing 
orks). 

Gross production volume: 3,800m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Synthetic rubber and polystyrene, tyres, 

conveyor belts, technical rubber, asbestos products, products of plastics, 

hoses, inner tubes, floor coverings, plastic leather, etc. 


Zavody Pre Chemicku Vyrobu 

Trust, Bratislava (Chemical Works). 

Gross production volume: 4,600m. Kcs. 

Main production programme: Man-made fibres, fertilizers, agrochemicals, 
sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, sodium hydroxide, liquid chlorine, PVC, 
chemicals for the rubber industry; polyamide, textile and cord rayon, 
cellophane, carbon disulphide, calcium carbide, etc. 


Zavody Prumyslove Chemie 
Trust, Pardubice (Industrial Chemistry Works) 
Gross production volume: 3,900m. Kcs. 
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Main production programme: Organic dyestuffs, tar products, painting 
materials, printing inks, photo-chemicals, pharmaceutical chemicals, resins 
for lacquers and varnishes, laminates, explosives, pure chemicals, basic 


organic and inorganic chemical products, preparations for the textile and 
leather industries, frits, glazes, etc. 


Zavody Pro Zpracovani Ropy A Uhli 

Trust, Praha 1, Engelsovo näbf. (Petroleum and Coal Processing Works). 
Gross production volume: 4,600m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Products obtained from petroleum proces- 
sing (motor fuels, oils, asphalt, etc.), secondary processing of petroleum 
products - petrochemistry (synthetic alcohol, ethylbenzene, synthetic 
detergents, etc.). 

Prumysl Papiru A Celulozy 

Trust, Praha 1, St&pänskä 30 (Paper and Cellulose Industries) 

Gross production volume: 3,100m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Cellulose, paper, cardboard, paperboard, 
products of paper and cardboard, floor coverings, sulphite alcohol, etc. 
Vinarsky Prumysl 

Trust, Brno, Tkalcovská 1-3 (Woollen Industry). 

Gross production volume: 2,900m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Scoured wool, hairs and tops, woollen 
yams, fabrics, non-woven textiles, piece products, technical products; 
hat-maker's semi-products and products, vigogne yarns and fabrics, 
vigogne non-woven textiles and piece products; furnishing textiles. 

Lnarsky Prumysl 

Trust, Trutnov (Linen Manufacture). 

Gross production volume: 2,100m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Scutched and hackled flax, linen yarns, 
threads, fabrics, non-woven textiles, piece products, technical and ready- 
made clothing products; scutched and hackled hemp, jute and hemp yarns 
and threads, jute fabrics, bags and non-woven textiles, rope manufactures, 
flax boards. 

Bavinarsky Prumysl 

Trust, Pardubice (Cotton Industry). 

Gross production volume: 4,800m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Cotton yarns, threads, fabrics, non-woven 
textiles, piece products, sterile cotton and bandaging products; silk yarns, 
threads, fabrics, non-woven textiles, and piece products. 

Pletarsky Prumysl 

Trust, Pisek (Knitting Industry). 

Gross production volume: 2,600m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Cotton yarns and threads, carded wool 
yarns, vigogne yarns, hosiery and knitwear, knitted garments and under- 
wear, socks and stockings, tulles, laces, embroideries, ribbons and braids, 
net-maker's products. 

Ceskoslovensky Oburnicky Prumysl 

Trust, Gottwaldov (Czechoslovak Footwear Industry). 

Gross production volume: 3,400m. Kés. 


Main production programme: Shoe-making material; footwear of plastics; 
leather, rubber, and textile footwear; hosiery. 
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Podniky Odevniho Prumyslu 

Trust, Prostéjov (Clothing Industry Works). 

Gross production volume: 2,600m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Cloth underwear, bed linen, garments of 
cloths and non-woven textiles, clothing fasteners. 


Slovensky Odevny Priemysel 

Trust, Trencín (Slovak Clothing Industry). 

Gross production volume: 1,200m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Cloth underwear, bed linen, garments of 
cloths and non-woven textiles. 


Kara Kozesnicke Zavody 

Concern, Trutnov (Furring Works). 

Gross production volume: 200m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Fur glossing, skins and furs, furrier's 
products. 


Prumys! Kozene Galanterie 

Trust, Hradec Králové (Fancy Leather Goods Manufacture). 

Gross production volume: 1,000m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Products of tanneries, technical products 
of leather and plastics, saddler's and bagmaker's products, fancy goods of 
leather and other materials, garments of leather and leatherette. 


Drevarsky Prumysl 

Trust, Praha I, Na Florenci 7 (Woodworking Industry). 

Gross production volume: 2,600m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Saw-mill products, veneer and plywood, 
boards of agglomerated wood, impregnated products, constructional 
joinery products, prefabricated building elements of wood and other light 
materials, wood containers, transport cases, and other products of the 
woodworking industry. 


Slovensky Drevarsky Priemysel 

Trust, Zilina (Slovak Woodworking Industry). 

Gross production volume: 1,300m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Same as that of Dřevařsky Průmysl, Praha. 


Nabytkarsky Prumysl 

Trust, Brno (Furniture Industry). 

Gross production volume: 2,300m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Furniture from wood and other materials, 
metal furniture. 


Karlovarsky Porcelan 

Concern, Stará Role (Carlsbad Porcelain). 

Gross production volume: 400m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Sanitary ceramics, serviceable and decora- 
tive ceramics, serviceable and decorative china (Fine Bohemian China). 


Prumys! Technickeho Skla 

Trust, Praha 4, Ctiradova 1 (Utility Glass Industry). 

Gross production volume: 700m. 

Main production programme: Glass and other mineral fibres and products 
of same, technical and laboratory glass, optical and semioptical glass, 
illuminating glass, lighting fixtures. 
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Prumysl Uzitkoveho Skla 

Trust, Novy Bor (Utility Glass Industry). 

Gross production volume: 300m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Utility glass. 

Sklo-Union 

Concern, Teplice-Dubí (Glass Un 

Gross production volume: 800m. K 

Main production programme: y and building glass, container glass 
machinery and equipment for the glass industry. 

Prumysl Jablonecke Bizuterie 


Trust, Jablonec n. N. (Jablonec Jewellery Industry). 
Gross production volume: 800m. Ks. 


Main production programme: Costume jewellery, umbrellas and parasols, 
decorative products. 

Prumysl Sportovnich A Technickych Potreb 

Trust, Praha (Sports and Technical Requisites Manufacture). 

Gross production volume: 400m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Sports requisites, toys and games, brush- 
maker's products, cork products including crown caps. 

Koh-I-Noor, Tuzkarna L. & C. Hardtmuth 


Concern, Ceské Budéjovice (L. and C. Hardtmuth Pencil Factory). 
Gross production volume: 300m. Kés. 


Main production programme: School and office requisites. 
Ceskoslovenske Hudebni Nastroje 
Co 


ncern, Hradec Králové (Czechoslovak Musical Instruments). 
Gross production volume: Ki 


Main production programme: Musical instruments. 
Polygraficky Prumysl 


Trust, Praha 1, Klimentskä 30 (Polygraphic Industry). 
Gross production volume: 900m. Kes. 


Main production programme: Products of the polygraphic industry. 
Slovensky Polygraficky Priemysel 


Trust, Bratislava, Dukelska 4 E Polygraphic Industry) 
Gross production volume: 200m. K 


Main production programme: Products of the polygraphic industry. 
Mlekarensky Prumysl 

Trust, Praha 1, Opletalova 4 (Dairy Industry). 

Gross production volume: 4,300m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Milk and dairy products. 
Mliekarensky Priemysel 


Trust, Bratislava, Mostová 8 (Dairy Industry) 
Gross production volume: 1,000m. Kés. 


Main production programme: Milk and dairy products. 
Hydinarsky Priemysel 


Trust, Bratislava, Gottwaldovo nám. 48 (Poultry Industry). 
Gross production volume: 1,000m. Kčs. 


Main production programme: Poultry and products of same, eggs and egg 
products. 
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Masny Prumysl 

Trust, Praha !, Stépánská 63 (Meat Industry). 

Gross production volume: 10,700m. Kcs. 

Main production programme: Slaughter-house products, meat products, 
freezing and refrigeration, artificial sausage casings. 


Tukovy Prumysl 

Trust, Praha 1, Opletalova 4 (Fat Making Industry). 

Gross production volume: 2,300m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Edible oils and fats, soup preparations, 
Coffee substitutes, essences and flavouring substances, washing and cleaning 
detergents, soap, and cosmetics. 


Cukrovarnicky Prumysl 

Trust, Praha 2, V Tünich 8 (Sugar Industry). 
Gross production volume, 2,700m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Sugar. 


Liehovary A Konzervarne 

Trust, Bratislava, Gottwaldovo nám. 48 (Distilleries and Canneries). 
Gross pr oduction volume: 2,500m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Alcohol, liquors, yeast, vinegar, fruit and 
vegetable products, non-alcoholic beverages. 


Pivovary A Sladovny 

Trust, Praha 2, Lípová 15 (Breweries and Malt Houses) 

Gross production volume: 1,700m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Beer, malt, non-alcoholic beverages. 


Pivovary A Sladovny 

Trust, Bratislava, ul. Februäroveho Vitazstva 84 (Breweries and Malt 
Houses). 

Gross production volume: 400m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Beer, malt, and non-alcoholic beverages. 


Miyny A Pekarny 

Trust, Praha 1, Václavské nám. 25 sur Mills and Bakeries). 

Gross production volume: 3,100m 

Main production programme: Prodan ‘of flour mills, bakeries, vermicelli, 
macaroni, and similar products. 


Vinarske Zavody 

Concern, Bratislava, Pražská 1 (Wine Industry). 

Gross production volume: 500m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Wine industry products. 


Mrazirny 

Concern, Praha 1, náméstí M. Gorkého 8 (Freezing Plants). 

Gross production volume: 400m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Freezing and refrigeration, fish processing 
and fish products. 


Ceskoslovenske Cokoladovny 

Concern, Modrany (Czechoslovak Chocolate Factories). 

Gross production volume: 800m. i 

Main production programme: Chocolate, sweets, products of soya. 
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Prumysl Trvanliveho Peciva 


Concern, Praha 9, Mezitratová ul. 26 (Biscuits Industry). 
Gross production volume: 500m. Kés. 


Main production programme: Biscuits of all kinds. 
Skrobarny 


Concern, Havilékuv Brod (Starch Factories). 
Gross production volume: 400m. Kés. 


Main production programme: Starch and alcohol. 


Ceskoslovensky Tabakovy Priemysel 


Concern, Nové Zámky (Czechoslovak Tobacco Industry). 
Gross production volume: 600m. Kés. 


Main production programme: Tobacco products. 


Strojirny Potravinarskeho Prumyslu 


Concern, Hradec Králové (Food Industry Machinery Works). 
Gross production volume: 300m. Kés. 


Main production programme: Manufacture, repair, and installation of 
machinery and equipment for the food industry. 


Obal 

Concern, Praha 1, Kozi ul. 4 (Packing). 

Gross production volume: 200m. Kés. . 
Main production programme: Fine sheet metal containers. 
Stavebni Zavody 


Trust, Praha 1, Revolucní 7 (Civil Engineering Works). 
Construction work volume: 900m. Kes. 


Main activities: Housing, civic, and industrial construction. 
Pozemni Stavitelstvi 


"Trust, Praha 1, Stépánská 33 (Civil Engineering Constructions). 
Construction work volume: 2,500m. Kcs. . 
Main activities: Housing and civic construction, reconstruction of public 
mains and minor sanitary structures, small investments into hydraulic 
projects. 


Pozemni Stavitelstvi 


Trust, Ostrava I., Gottwaldova 150 (Civil Engineering Constructions). 
Construction work volume: 2,100m. Kés. 


Main activities: Housing and civic construction, reconstruction of public 
mains and minor sanitary structures, small investments into hydraulic 
projects. 


Pozemne Stavitelstvo 


Trust, Bratislava, Palisády 42 (Civil Engineering Constructions). 
Construction work volume: 2,400m. Kés. 


Main activities: Housing and civic construction, reconstruction of public 
mains and minor sanitary structures, small investments into hydraulic 
projects. 

Prumyslove Stavitelstvi 


Trust, Brno, Brandlova 4 (Industrial Building Constructions). 
Construction work volume: 1,900m. Kés. 
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Priemyslove Stavitelstvo 
Trust, Košice, Svermova ul. (industriak, Building Constructions). 
Construction Work volume: 1,300m. Kés. 


Inzinierske Stavitelstvo . 
Trust, Bratislava, ul. Cervenej Armády 4 (Structural Engineering). 
Construction work volume: 3,100m. Kcs. 


Stavebni Strojirenstvi A Lehka Prefabrikace 

Trust: Zličín u Prahy (Building Machinery Engineering and Light Pre- 
fabrication). 

Gross production volume: 1,000m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Machinery and equipment for prefabrica- 
tion, stone cutting, etc.; gencral overhauls of contractor's machines, 
manufacture of spare parts. 


Cementarny A Vapenky 

Trust, Radotin (Cement and Lime Works). 

Gross production volume: 800m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Limestone and gypsum exploitation; 
cement, lime and plaster production, asbestos-cement products. 


Cementarne A Vapenky 

Trust, Trenčín, Pionierskä 3 (Cement and Lime Works). 

Gross production volume: 500m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Limestone exploitation, cement and lime 
production, asbestos-cement products. 


Ceskoslovenske Keramicke Zavody 

Trust, Praha-Hlubotepy, ¢. 83 (Czechoslovak Ceramics Works). 

Gross production volume: 800m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Ceramic raw materials and ceramic products. 


Ceskoslovensky Kamenoprumysl 

Trust, Praha 2, Máchova 21 (Czechoslovak Stone and Quarry Industry). 
Gross production volume: 800m. Kcs. 

Main production programme: Output and processing of stone and gravel 
sands. 


Ceskoslovenske Cihlarske Zavody 

Trust, Brno, nám. Družby Národü 2 (Czechoslovak Brickmaking Works). 
Gross production volume: 700m. Kés. 

Main production programme: Bricks and brickmaker's products. 


Prefabrikacia 

Trust, Bratislava, Hejdukova 31 (Prefabrication). 

Gross production volume: 1,200m. Kčs. 

Main production programme: Prefabricated building elements, structures, 
concrete products, light building materials. 


Source: Hospodarske Noviny, Prague. 
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Quota Arrangements with Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovak goods for import into the United Kingdom during the period 
1 April 1967, to 31 March 1968 


Item er Value £'000 
No. Description or Quantity 
1 Matches (except Bengal matches) . è E N 3 E . 600,000 short 
standards 


2 Benzene, toluene and xylenes . è E a = h 450 
3 Aircraft of an all up weight over 4, soo Ibs. a : $ i A 100 
4 Typewriters and parts 
5 Watches of a value not exceeding 308. each, and watch movements ofa 

value not excecding 25s. each (other than stop watches); watch parts 

(other than watch glasses and cases); clocks and parts thereof (other 

than electric clocks, clock glasses including those of synthetic material 

or clock cases or parts thereof which do not at the time of. importation 

encase a clock movement) 


$ A . A 40 
6 Pedal bicycles B 20 
7 Parts, components and accessories for pedal bicycles (excluding chains). 50 
8 Motor bicycles, motor scooters and mopeds, i.e. all forms of motorized 
bicycles, whether or nat equipped with pedals by which tbey are 
capable of being propelled, u parts thereof (excluding chains) 15 
9 Accessaries and components for motor Bac Motor scooters and 
mopeds (excluding chains) . è F; 5 p.m. 
10 Cutlery and parts . . s A " A E E » . 25 
n Enamelled hollow-ware . 7 . R 10 
12 Chinaware and earthenware including ornamental china 1 = E 175 
13 Glass Christmas tree ornaments . s0 
14 Toys (other than plastic toys) and games {excluding playing cards) 
including parts, of which not more than £100,000 for wooden toys. 150 


Textiles, including yarns, and textile articles; man-made fibres; headgear 
and parts thereof; and gloves; 
15 Textile piece-goods, the following: 
(a) Grey cloth of cotton, man-made fibres, and mixtures thereof 
(excluding sailcloth or canvas of cotton not under 12 ounces per 
square yard) . co 
(b) Piece-goods of cotton and man-made fibres and mixtures thereof 
(excluding sailcloth or canvas of cotton not under 12 ounces per 


square yard) of which not more than £181,800 for cotton . 300 
(c) Woven fabrics of flax under 12 ounces per square yard, excluding 

linen tea towelling . 56 
(d) Woollen and worsted “piece goods, plushes, astrakhans and 

imitation fur . 75 
(e) Furnishing fabrics of which not more than £30,300 for cotton and 

£20,000 for linen . 100 
(f) Furnishing tapestries š . « : E . Y n 30 
(g) Book-binding cloth. a 5 E 2 E Fy 2 
(h) Linen tea towels and tea towelling 7 : E E : d 290,000 square 

yards 


16 Household goods (blankets, tablecloths. sheets, towels, etc.) and hand- 
kerchiefs, of which not more than £70,700 for cotton, £90.000 for 


linen goods (Excluding | linen tea towels) and £10,000 0 for embroidered 
handkerchiefs. 250 


17 Felts of all kinds 


20 

18 Sailcloth or canvas of flax or cotton not under 12 ounces a square yard, 
and tarpaulins made thereof . = A 5 
19 Stockings and socks 65 


20 Braids and ribbons, woven labels, sparteries, laces of all kinds, of which 
not more than £15,000 for lace, lace net and embroidery . 180 
21 Outerwear and underwear, the following: 
(a) Knitted underwear and overwear of all kinds of materials excluding 
lace or lace net B 113 
(b) Apparel including underwear other than apparel covered by (a) and 


excluding garments containing lace or lace net, of which not more 
than £135,000 for shirts . " 


» 


60 

2 Hats, caps, berets and hoods (exclu silk or lace trimmed) of which 
not more than £70,000 for hats and hoods of wool or fur felt . 90 
23 Wool and wool blended yarns - 10 
24 Gloves of which not more ethan £50,000 for leather gloves A 80 
25 Rubber footwear . E S 60 
26 Carpet slippers, with rubber soles and textile uppers . 20 
27 Fur bodies and shells . 15 
28 Flat glass of 3 mm. (nominal) thickness and less 45 
29 Semi-conductor devices and transistorized radio and television receivers so 
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Item em Value £'000 
No. Description or Quantity 
30 Electronic valves and tubes . d r r 5 t r x 50 
31 Refined sugar p.m. 
32 (a) Canned a ‘and bottled fruits grown in Czechoslovakia of the following 
kinds: 
Apples, cherries, currants, gooseberries, loganberries, pears, plums, 
en, strawberries (of which not more than £2, for 3 
(b) (i) Canned and bottled vegetables of the following kinds: 
Asparagus, beans (green), beetroat, broccoli and cauliflower, 
brussels sprouts, carrots, celery, cucumbers (other than 
gherkins), herbs, lettuce and endive, mushrooms, onions 
(dry bulb) and shallots, peas (green), radishes, rhubarb, 
spinach, turnips . 60 
Gi) Provisionally preserved vegetables containing cauliflower or 
onions; and 40 
(iii) Vegetables preserved y vinegar or acetic ncid ‘(including pickles 
and chutneys) containing beetroot, cauliflower or onions . r 70 
(c) Natural fruit j derived from apples, blackcurrants and pears; 
and jams and jellies containing frons ot the kind specified in 
quota 32 (a) $ i 10 
(d) Glace fruits d p.m. 
33 (a) canned pigmeat products, "fully cooked of which not more than 
£200,000 for canned ham . . 490 
Poultry and game, fully cooked . p.m. 
(c) Prague smoked meat products, not canned ‘er. "Debreciner roast, 
Pork rollade, Prague sausages and frankfurters, Debreciner sausages, 
Prague ham and Prague ham on the bone) subject to the Importation 
of ae) and Animal Products S Order 1954. 50 
34 (a) Ch 5 b * . B 13 
(b) Processed milk | 20 
35 Fresh fruits and vegetables of which | not more than 125 tons for ‘apples 
and pears and not more than 25 tons for apples imported between 
July ! and December 31, and not more than £40,000 | for onions 
imported between August 1 and November 30 5 60 
36 Vegetables and fruit, dried or frozen, as follows: 
(a) Vegetables, being asparagusa, green beans, beetroot, broccoli and 
cauliflower, brussels sprouts, carrots, celery, cucumbers (other 
than gherkins), herbs (other than dried in bulk), lettuce and endive, 
mushrooms, green peas, radishes, spinach and turnips, rhubarb, 
onions and shallots: 
(i) Dried A , ‘ * 3 à E . ‘ 7 25 
(ii) Frozen . 60 tons 
(b) Fruit, being apples, pears, cherries, currants, gooseberries, logan- 
berries, plums, Xaspperries and strawberries: 
[0] Dried s s " D 3 ; . 10 
(ii) Frozen P $ t x " » a É 30 tons 
37 Sporting ammunition . B ' a n : . ` 6n 
38 Tanned hides and skins . ] " . e 3 B . E p.m. 
38 White spirit s 3 N t r a T a x 50 
40 Nyloncord . B ` Š $ A N H $ E í 15 


p.m. - pro memorin. 


United Kingdom goods for import into Czechoslovakia during the period 
1 April 1967, to 31 March 1968 


Hem -— Value £'000 
No. Description or Quantity 
A 


Goods other than consumer Hoods including but not restricted to: 

Machinery and plant of all kinds (including printers' paper-converting 
and book-binding machinery) 

Mechanical handling equipment 

Contractors’ plant 

Machine tools 

Engineers' cutting and forming tools, hand tools portable power toola, 
paint spray equipment 

Surgical, medical and dental equipment 

Laboratory instruments, measuring and testing instruments 

Computers 

Electrical, electronic and communication equipment including valves 

Ball and roller bearings 

Carbon, carbon brushes, electrodes and resistors 

Cine, photographic and optical equipment and materials 
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Tt pias Value £'000 
Na Description or Quantity 


Industrial trucks and trailers 

Railway equipment 

Internal combustion engines 

Aircraft . 

Parts, components and accessories for any of the foregoing 

Chains, belt links and brake linings 

Rubber and plastic products 

Latex 

Leather and leather belting 

Asbestos products 

China clay 

Refractory ware and crucibles 

Non-ferrous metals i 

Iron and steel and non-ferrous semi-manufactured and finished 
products 

Plastics 


Dyestuffs, paints, colours, pigments, printing inks and raw materials 
therefor 


Chemicals (including phenol and light magnesium oxide) 
Abrasives 
Insulating materials 
Veneers 
Paper 
Self-adhesive tapas 
Transparent cellulose film 
Man-made fibres 
Yarns and threads 
Exposed cinematographic films 
Woo! and other animal hair and tops 
Rags 
Bone glue and gelatine 
Fish and vegetable oils 
Field seeds 
Pedigroe livestock 
1 Complete motor cars, commercial vehicles, spare parts and components, 
of which not more than £150,000 for commercial vehicles, spare parts 
and components . = 
2 Motorcycles, scooters an 
3 Toys . . S 


id mopeds and accompanying spare parts 3 35 
4 Footwear. B . . . . . . . . . 40 
5 Textiles and textile products of all kinds . D : : ze . 
c Other consumer goods including but not limited to: 
Pressure cookers, domestic electrical appliances, polishes, creams and 
dressings for footwear, furniture and floors, toilet preparations, 
aromatic materials and essential oils, sports goods, linoleum, plastic 
floor covering, other plastic products, leather cloth, musical instru- 
ments and parts, books, periodicals, products of the gramophone 
industry, stationery and office requisites, fish, potable spirits and 
foodstuffs, cutlery, safety razors and razor blades, smokers' requi- 
sites, domestic hollow-ware, kitchen hardware . 


770 


Goods the import of which from Czechoslovakia remains subject to specific 
licence 


Goods covered by the following chapters and headings of the United Kingdom Customs Tariff 
Chapter 2 (except horsemeat, rabbit, venison, mutton and lamb and chilled or frozen beef and veal 
and their offals) 


Chapter 3 (except preserved fish, freshwater fish, fresh and frozen sturgeon) 

Chapter 4 (except headings 04.05 and 04.06 and butter oil, butter fat and anhydrous butter). 

Chapter 16 (except headings 16.04 (other than salmon), 16.05 (other than crab), salami, fully cooked 
prepared lunches and ready made dishes, and any items wholly of beef or veal) 

Chapter 17 (except heading 17.04 and sugar of a polarization not exceeding 98^, invert sugar, 
molasses, syrups and other forms of liquid sugar 

Chapter 65 

Heading 01.02 

Heading 08.13 

Heading 20.04 

Heading 27.09 

Heading 27.10 

Heading 27.11 

Heading 27.13 (except mineral waxes) 

Heading 69.11 

Heading 69.12 

Heading 69.13 
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Vegetables, fresh, frozen, dried or preserved otherwise than provisionally or by vinegar or acetic 
acid, canned or bottled being asparagus, green beans, beetroot, broccoli and cauliflowers, brussels 
Sprouts, carrots, celery, cucumbers (other than gher! ), herbs (other than herbs dried in bulk), 
lettuce and endive, mushrooms, dry bulk onions (including shallots), green peas, radishes, spinach 
and turnips 

Potatoes nnd potato products (except potato flakes and potato pancake powder) 

Tomatoes, fresh NS 

Rhubarb, frozen, dried or preserved otherwise than provisionally or by vinegar or acetic acid 

Vegetables provisionally preserved containing onion or cauliflower ek 

Vegetables, preserved by vinegar or acetic acid (including mixed pickles and chutneys) containing 
beetroot, cauliflower or onions . 

Fruit, fresh, frozen, dried, provisionally preserved (including pulp), canned or bottled, being apples. 
bananas, cherries, currants, gooseberrics, grapefruit, loganberries, pears, plums, raspberries an 
strawberries s 

Jams and jellies of apples, cherries, currants, gooseberries, loganberries, penrs, plums, raspberries 
and strawberries 

Fruit juices, syrups and must derived from apples, blackcurranis and pears 

Grapefruit juice and orange juice 

Grass seed 

Dry bulbs, rhizomes, corms and tubers 

Osıers and willows 

Matches (excluding Bengal matches) 

Cigars 

Henzene (including benzole), toluene and xylenes 

Hides and skins, tanned 

Gloves 

Fur shells and fur bodies P 

Textiles, including yarns and textile articles, not being carpets, rugs, nets or netting of uniform 

square pr diamond shaped mesh knotted at each corner or yarns or twines of true hemp (canabis 
sativa 

Rubber footwear 

Flat glass of 3 mm. (nominal) thickness and less 

Enamelled hollow-ware 

Cutlery being knives (other than machine knives and surgeons’ knives), sharpening steels, spoons 
and forks, scissors and shears, and long handled razors 

Typewriters and parts 

Transistorised radio and television receivers 

Electronic valves and tubes, and semiconductors, and parts thereof 

Motor bicycles, motor scooters, mopeds, and pedal bicycles; parts, components and accessories 
therefor (excluding chains) 

Aircraft of an all up weight over 4,500 Ibs. > 

Watches of value not excceding 30s. c.i.f. each and watch movements of a value not exceeding 
25s. c.i.f. each (other than stop watches) 

Watch parts (other than watch glasses and cases) 

Clocks and parts thereof (other than electric clocks; clock glasses, including those of synthetic 
materinls; clock cases or parts thereof which, at the time of importation, do not enclose a clock 
movement) 

Sporting ammunition 

Toys and games (other than plastic toys and playing cards) 

Glass Christmas tree ornaments 

Goods not specified above, which are nt present included in the First Schedule of the United 
Kingdom Open General Import Licence 


Source: Board of Trade. 


UK Exports to Czechoslovakia 


1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 

00 Live animals (excluding zoo animals, dogs and cats) > — 1,296 

01 Meat nnd meat preparations. . 2 A 6 — 

02 Dairy products and eggs 3 » E P s . 2 — 

03 Fish and fish preparations  . . - = . . 85,416 117,641 

04 Cereals and cereal preparations . . . é . 1,631 845 

05 Fruit and vegetables - . ` . . . . 22 1,024 

06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey . . , x 398 3,094 

07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof. + 213 1,797 

03 Feeding stuff for animals and food wastes . . 1 - 

o9 Miscellaneous food preparations . . . . + 21,321 43,340 
Total Section 0 Food and live animals . . E = " 109,010 169,037 

11 Bevernges . i : . . . . . . 15,065 21,396 

12 "Tobacco and tobacco manufactures . . . A 4,741 8,110 
Tata! Section 1 Beverages and Tobacco . . E " + 19,806 29,506 


o 
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1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
21 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed . " 3 44,668 57,338 
21 Crude rubber including synthetic and reclaimed A $ 141,176 24,128 
26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. P 1,601,813 1,562,236 
27 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fuels, etc. . H 29,603 D 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap * M 21,579 74,783 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials N. ES.. . E 32,027 4,582 

Tatal Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels . rt B 1,870,866 1,735,571 
32 Coal, coke and briquettes . . . " . 2.887 = 
33 Petroleum and petroleum products . * è : 16,294 23,338 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured. " ‘ . a - 

Total Section 3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials . 19.181 24,299 
4 Animals oils and fats . n 3 ; r $ 753 21 
42 Fixed vegetable oils and fats. = a : 32 22 
43 Anima! and vegetable oils, processed and waxes. z 1,890 6,730 

Total Section 4 Anima) and vegetable oils and fats . + z 2,675 6,773 
51 Chemical elements and compounds . . è 929,432 1,124,501 
52 Tar and crude chemicals from minera! fuels . S — 

53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials . . T 362,443 503,839 
5 Medicinal and pharmaceutical al products. . . : 121.187 82,390 
55 Essential oils and perfume materials, etc. : à r 64,829 27,135 
$6 Fertilisers, manufactured . i . . 20 = 

57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products M > 5 a — 389 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins E ó ð A 609,456 852,421 
59 Chemical materials and products N.E.S. r . E 328,494 405,423 

Total Section 5 Chemicals - " 2 3 : P s 2,415,861 2,996,378 
61 Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed fur skins 118,551 62,698 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. 2 09,54 100,581 
63 Wood and cork manufactures excluding. furniture . A 22,710 14.168 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . : ir 60,132 146,535 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made-up articles, etc. . : x 310,065 301,569 
66 'Non-metallic mineral manufüctures NES. . s P 127,882 127,170 
67 Iron and steel. S e . 3 424,203 124,101 
68 Non-ferrous metals . : P D : E A 1,165,949 499,823 
69 Manufactures of metal. ei . . A à 408,966 369,732 

Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material . 2,741,999 1,746,377 
71 Machinery, other than electric a e m 3,448,428 6,031,327 

72 Electrical machinery, apparatus and d appliances . E 577,953 672,149 
73 Transport equipment . E A 607,073 2,974,545 
Tatal Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment . " Š 4,633,454 9,678,021 
81 Sanitary, plumbing, heating and lighting fixtures. " 13,153 2,136 
82 Fumiture . H . . 1,422 2,010 
83 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles | . = 2,144 2.005 
B4 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. . . s E 253,029 377,958 
85 Footwear, gaiters and the like . 3 k 20,456 29,753 
86 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc, goods r & 521,694 552,445 
89 Miscellaneous manufaciured articles N.. E: de ve . ^ 120,914 211,151 
Tota! Section 8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles . . 4 932,812 1,177,458 
90 Other commodities and transactions . E . . 133,283 157,602 
Tatal Section 9 Other commodities and transactions. . à 133,283 157,602 
Total All Sections . . E T è . s s, . £12,884,947 £17,721,022 


Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 
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` 1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
00 Live animals (excluding zoo animals, dogs and cats) 1,100 — 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 257,045 331,705 
02 Dairy products and eggs P — 42,454 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations 972 1,077 
05 Fruit and vegetables 184,935 280,205 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey * 775,638 879,954 
07 Cofllee, 1ca, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof. 105,638 118,956 
08 Feeding stuff for animals and food wastes . — 5,687 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations . 882 
Total Section 0 Food and live animals 1,325,328 1,660,920 
{I Beverages 20,749 9,939 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures — 70 
Total Section 1 Beverages and Tobacco 20,749 10,009 
21 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed 82.924 19,807 
23 Crude rubber including synthetic and reclaimed 43,296 28,948 
24 Wood, lumber and cork 3,733,835 3,512,282 
25 Pulp and waste paper . 671,793 455, 
26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. 176,2 307,152 
27 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fuels, eic. . 188,789 285,149 
28 Metalliferous ares and metal scrap é 188,067 92,662 
28 Crude animal and vegetable materials N.ES. . E 10,097 9,140 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 5,095,061 4,710,684 
33 Petroleum and petroleum products 209,078 290,923 
Total Section 3. Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 209,078 290,923 
4 Animal oils and fats . 2.804 1,652 
43 Animal and vegetable oils, processed and waxes 2,625 2,444 
Total Section 4 Animal and vegetable oils and fats 5,429 10,096 
5| Chemical elements and compounds 718,464 452,921 
52 Tar and crude chemicals from mineral fuels 5 _ 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 20,095 17,328 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products . 66,878 45,673 
35 Essential oils and perfume materials, etc. = 2,112 
57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products 50,227 77,688 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins 34,043 39,632 
59 Chemical materials and products N.E.S. 86,391 207, „515 
Total Section 5 Chemicals 976,103 842,849 
6 Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed fur skins 530,543 595,934 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. . 19, 46,725 
63 Wood and cork manufactures excluding furniture 886,559 915,080 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . 148,14 107,931 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made up articles, etc. 1,211,384 1,120,674 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures N. ES 871,614 16,209 
67 Iran and steel : . . 488,182 1,053,067 
68 Non-ferrous metals . 191,090 565,535 
69 Manufactures of metal. . 142,103 149, 316 
Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material . 4,488,848 5,470,371 
71 Machinery, other than electric 908,621 1,816,268 
72 Electrical machinery, apparatus and id appliances 192,179 252.162 
73 Transport equipment . 772,419 584,772 
Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment 1,873,219 2,653,202 
81 S; a pl i i d lighting fixtures. 127,906 103,311 
82 re labis nido s cipia g . 631,518 664,557 
83 Travel goods, handbags and Similar articles 84,393 117,941 
499,380 657,684 


84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. x 
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1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
85 Footwear, gaiters and the like 3 D 2 E a 460,234 605,343 
86 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc., goods . > 171,139 175,776 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.E.S. . s á 1,256,897 1,380,845 
Total Section 8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles . . . 3,231,467 3,105,437 
90 Other commodities and transactions . > é à 173,044 191,619 
Total Section 9 Other commodities and transactions . è " 173,044 191,619 


Total AD Sections £17,398,326 £19,546,130 


Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 


Czechoslovak Imports from Principal 
European Countries 


Million Kés 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Total . . . . . 14,570 14,904 15,554 17,489 19,242 
Soviet Union. x E Dn 4723 5,626 6,067 6,572 6,874 
E. Germany . ü * E 1,655 1,644 1,675 1,829 2,073 
Poland . . E A d 1.016 044 1,052 1,392 1,502 
Hungary . . s . 1, 944 1,057 1,234 
Rumania n a i z 389 433 381 537 679 
Bulgaria . v " Š 473 468 499 523 642 
W. Germany . 3 . = 450 440 333 506 633 
United Kingdom . È à 442 438 601 663 528 
Yugoslavia . A . N 121 153 163 319 517 
Austria. * e x & 264 254 253 255 349 
Haly . . s 5 : 182 202 167 240 291 
Netherlands 166 145 114 138 180 
Tance 165 192 181 135 159 
Czechoslovak Exports to Principal 
European Countries 
Million Kés 

1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

Tot] . . r . . 173 15,793 17,723 18,545 19,357 
Soviet Union. * > . 5.136 5,964 6,886 6,924 7.364 
E. Germany . . n 1.583 1,655 1,599 1,915 1,995 
Poland . * a S . 1,181 1,447 1,408 1,388 1.791 
Hungary H . n » 750 900 1,099 1,13 952 
W. Germany 512 483 345 594 664 
Yugoslavia 130 177 337 549 498 
Rumania . à A . $54 634 725 669 496 
Bulgaria $ N * " 411 446 576 454 445 
United Kingdom . * é 311 292 362 419 434 
Austria. . M Y * 215 210 210 244 306 
italy . . is in » 212 234 268 228 241 
Netherlands . 155 141 163 207 224 
France . " 124 138 155 251 191 


Source: Staslsticka Ročenka CSSR 1966. 
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CZECHOSLOVAK PRESS ADVERTISING 
RATES 


Trade Journals 


tion 


Circula- Issues Page Addınl. 
per 
year 


tit 


Administration 

Mechanisation and Automation of 
Administrative Work A 

Works Organisation 


Alcohol Industry 
Fermentation Industry 


Automation 
Automation 


Automobile Industry 
Automobile 


Building and Construction 
Building Materials 

Civil Engineering Constructions 
Overground Building . 


Commerce and Economy 
Economic News (weekly) 
Made In 

Socialist Trade 


Engineering and General Technology 
Engineering 

Engineering Production 

Technical Magazine . 

Technical News (weekly) 

Technical Weekly 

Technical Work . é 

The Technical World . 

World Technology 


Food Industry 


Czechoslovak Catering Establishments . 


Flour-Mill and Bakery Industries: 
Food Industry ; 
Sugar Industry News . 


Fuels, Chemistry, Plastics, etc. 
Chemical Industry 

Coa 

de Oil and Coal 

Fuels. 

Plastics and Rubber 


rate colours 
in$  in$ 
135 14 
167 37-60 
135 9-10 
135 18-50 
201 45:25 
135 18:45 
135 30 
167 37-60 
* 
200 30 
135 30 
135 22:65 
116 30 
290 66 
LII 
eee 
12 50 
117 27 
120 
167 3760 
135 30 
135 14 
135 10:10 
135 14-65 
135 14 
135 30 
135 11-85 
135 17-40 
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Circula- Issues Page Addinl. 
tion per rate colours 
year in$ in $ 


Light Industry 

Fine Mechanics and Optics . " . 01900 12 135 18:80 
Glass-Maker and Ceramist . " . 4,100 12 135 16-70 
Leather Working Industry . : . 3,800 12 135 16 
Packaging ; z N . 2,200 6 127 20 
Paper and Cellulose " E A z 1,650 12 135 10 
Textiles . : . 5,700 12 135 19-50 
Typography (Printing Industry) š i 2,000 12 170 20 
Wood i a 4600 12 135 30 
Metallurgy, Welding, Foundry 

Foundry Work . 7 3 4,300 12 135 17-40 
Metallurgical News . x " r 3,000 12 135 16 
Metallurgist f F s $ . 3,650 12 135 16 
Welding . A 3 d : . 3,000 12 135 30 
Mining, Geology, Geodesy and Water 

Engineering 

Geodetic and Cartogaphich Review 2,500 12 135 13:25 
Geological Survey å à 1,900 12 135 11-85 
Ores . . 1,800 12 135 15:65 


Water Conservancy 


Power Technology, Electricity and 


Telecommunications 

Electrical Engineer . . . 22,00 12 235 53 
Electrical Engineering Review : = 3,500 12 135 15-30 
Light-current Engineering Review . 2 3,600 12 135 15-65 
Nuclear Power . ` : s i 1,800 12 135 11:85 
Power Engineering . . B 5 6400 12 135 22:30 
Telecommunications . . n . 26,00 12 235 53 


Newspaper 
Rude Pravo daily newspaper, circulation 100,000. 
Page rate, $5,000; on Sundays, $8,000. 


* 32-80 per 10 mm. single column. 
** $3.53 per 10 mm. single column. 
*** $2-62 per 10 mm. single column. 
Translation of advertisements into Czech is free. 
Copy date: Two months prior to publication date. 


Source: Publicity Representatives Ltd. 1-2 Rutland Gardens, London SW7. 
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EAST GERMANY 


East German Foreign Trade Enterprises 


Bergbau-Handel 


108, Berlin, Otto-Nuschke-Strasse 55. Telephone: 20-01-71. Cables: 
Bergbauhandel, Berlin. Telex: 011 371, 011 420. 

Exports: Brown coal briquettes, potash, nitrogenous fertilizers, salts, 
sodium sulphate, paving stones, portland cement, building materials, 
fluorspar, natural stones, fireproof products. 

Imports: Hard coal, coke, ores, phosphate, pyrite, raw materials for the 
ceramic industry, fireproof products, raw asbestos, mica. 


Buromaschinen-Export GmbH, Berlin 


108, Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 61. Telephone: 02-03-11 and 20-29-03. 
Cables: Burotype, Berlin. Telex: 011 311. 

Exports: Portable and office typewriters, calculating machines, book- 
keeping and invoicing machines, cash registers, duplicating equipment, 
photocopiers, punchcard machines. 


DIA Chemie 


102, Berlin, Georgenkirchplatz, 6-12. Telephone: 51-05-41. Cables: 
Diachem, Berlin. Telex: 011 457/67. 

Exports and imports: Organic and inorganic chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
perfumes, plant protection agents and pest controls, laboratory and fine 
chemicals, photographic materials and chemical products, paints and 
dyes, plastics, rubber goods. 


Chemieanlagen-Export-Import GmbH 

102, Berlin, Rosenstrasse 15. Telephone: 42-50-61. Cables: Chemaexport. 
Telex: 011 214. 

Exports and imports: Complete plant equipment, production methods, 
machines and apparatus for the chemical industry, and for the foodstuffs 
and packing industries, pumps, compressors, ventilators, fans, cooling 
and air conditioning equipment, equipment for gas and water works, 
technical porcelain and ceramics. 


Demusa GmbH 

108, Berlin, Charlottenstrasse 46. Telephone: 22-50-41. Cables: Demusa, 
Berlin. Telex: 011 797. 

Exports and imports: Musical instruments, toys of all kinds, prams, 
fireworks, Christmas tree decorations, jokes, tricks and matches. 


Deutscher Buch-Export und-Import GmbH 

701, Leipzig, Leninstrasse 16. Telephone: 76-61. Cables: Buchexport, 
Leipzig. Telex: 051 213. 

Exports: Books of all kinds, new and second-hand, newspapers and 
magazines, prints, playing cards, maps, globes, stationery, stamps, stamp 
albums, records. Undertakes all types of printing work. 

Imports: Books, newspapers, magazines, prints, stamps, records. 


Deutsche Export-und Import-Gesellschaft Feinmechanik-Optik mbH 


102, Berlin, Schicklerstrasse 7. Telephone: 51-03-21. Cables: 
Praezishandel, Berlin. Telex: 011 291. . 
Exports: Surveying equipment, microscopes, field glasses, ophthalmic 
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apparatus, laboratory equipment, precision scales, equipment for 
hospitals, operating theatres, industrial laboratories, laboratories for 
atomic research, scientific institutes and pharmacies, clectro-medical 
apparatus, X-ray apparatus and accessories, X-ray tubes, medical and 
dental instruments, veterinary equipment, measuring material, testing 
and nautical instruments, gas meters, temperature and pressure gauges, 
control installations, hydraulic and meteorological instruments, clocks, 
drawing instruments. 

Imports: X-ray apparatus, electro-medical equipment, material testing 
equipment, precision measuring instruments, medical examination 
instruments, clocks, analytical scales, navigation equipment, control and 
measuring equipment for industry, surveying equipment, special products 


of precision engineering and optics, individual and spare parts for 
optical use. 


Deutsche Genussmittel GmbH 


108, Berlin, Kronenstrasse 33. Telephone: 20-03-51. Cables: 
Genusshandel, Berlin. Telex: 011 700. 

Exports: Sugar, confectionery, biscuits, beer, spirits, ethyl alcohol, 
starch, soups, miscellaneous food-stuffs. 

Imports: Coffee, cocoa, tea, spices, tobacco, wine, spirits and honey. 


Deutsche Kamera und Orwo-Film-Export GmbH 

102, Berlin, Wallstrasse 23-34. Telephone: 20-05-11. Cables: Kamera 
Film. Telex: 011 364. 

Exports: Cameras and camera accessories, lenses, flash equipment, 
transparency viewers and projectors, cinema equipment, film projectors, 
equipment for film and television studios. 

Imports: Photographic and cinema equipment. 


Deutsche Stahl-Metall Handelsgesellschaft mbH 

1054, Berlin, Brunnenstrasse 188-190. Telephone: 42-00-56. Cables: 
Stahlimport. Telex: 011 523. 

Exports and imports: Pig iron, rolling mill products, tubes of all kinds, 
drawn and cold rolled steel. Undertakes the preparation of ores and 
concentrates, scrap metals and residuals of copper, lead, nickel or 
precious metal base, manufacture of semi-finished base from copper or 
copper alloys and other non-ferrous metals. 


DIA Elektrotechnik 


104, Berlin, Chausseestrasse 111-12. Telephone: 42-00-58. Cables: 
Diaelektro, Berlin. Telex: 011 414. 

Exports and imports: Electrical machinery, electric furnaces, graphic and 
carbon products, measuring and testing equipment, measuring 
instruments, transmitters, generators, low and high voltage, switchgear, 
electro-magnets, transformers, rectifiers, telephone equipment, meters, 
insulation material, electrical porcelain, electric motors, electro welding 
equipment, industrial television, broadcasting and television transmitting 


equipment over 1 kw. 
DIA Glas-Keramik 


108, Berlin, Kronenstrasse 19-19a. Telephone: 20-02-61. Cables: 
Diakeramik, Berlin. Telex: 011 421. 
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Exports: Lead crystal, decorative glassware, household glass, glass 
bottles and containers, window glass, glass bricks, glass profiles, 
thermometers, quartz glass, laboratory glass, bulbs, tubes and rods for 
electrical industry, insulating bottles and containers, Meissen porcelain, 
decorative china, household and hotel porcelain, household pottery and 
earthenware, decorative ceramics, sanitary earthenware, tiles, etc., 
Meissen building ceramics, oven glass. 

Imports: Sheet glass of all kinds, technical glassware, fused basalt 
products, glass fibre products. 


Heimelektric, Deutsche Export und Import GmbH 


102, Berlin, Liebknechtstrasse 14. Postfach 1562. Telephone: 51-04-81. 

Cables: Heimelektric, Berlin. Telex: 011 257. 

Exports and imports: Radio and television receivers, electrical household 

goods, electric heaters, accumulators, parts for radio and sound 

Teproduction equipment, electric lamps, aerials, lighting fixtures and 
ttings. 


DIA Holz und Papier 


108, Berlin, Krausenstrasse 35-36. Telephone: 20-01-41. Cables: 
Diaholzpapier, Berlin. Telex: 011 236. 

Exports: Paper, cardboard, all types of stationery, brushes and brooms, 
all types of furniture, building materials (window frames, doors, 
parquet-flooring, etc.). 

Imports: All types of sawn timber, deciduous round wood (European 
and Exotic), veneers, cork material for weaving, bamboo, cellulose of ali 
kinds, paper and cardboard. 


Interwerbung 


104, Berlin, Tucholskystrasse 40. Telephone 42-51-96. Cables: 
Interwerbung. 
Foreign Trade Publicity. 


DIA Invest-Export 

108, Berlin, Taubenstrasse 7-9. Telephone: 22-04-71 and 22-02-71. 
Cables: Diainvesta, Berlin. Telex: 011 461. 

Planning, designing and delivery of large and small industrial plant. 


Union Aussenhandels GmbH 


108, Berlin, Markgrafenstrasse 46. Telephone: 22-01-01. Cables: Union 
Export. Telex: 011, 538/39. 

Exports: Metal and plastic household goods, tools, garden equipment, 
furniture fittings and locks, canteen equipment, slot machines, 
anti-friction bearings, all types of sports equipment, camping equipment, 
sports and sailing boats, hunting guns and ammunition. 

Imports: Metal and plastic household goods, cut goods, tools, garden 
equipment, furniture fittings and locks, canteen equipment, slot machines. 


Limex 
102, Berlin, Schicklerstrasse 5-7. Telephone: 51-03-21. Cables: Limex, 
Berlin. Telex: 011 627. 
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Responsible for the conclusion of agreements in connection with licences, 
patents, design patents, trade marks, manufacturing processes, etc. 


DIA Maschinen-Export 


108, Berlin, Mohrenstrasse 51-63. Telephone: 22-02-71. Cables: 
Diamasch, Berlin. Telex: 011 463. 

Exports and imports: Heavy machinery, boilers, turbines rolling mill and 
foundry equipment, cranes, lifting apparatus, transport and delivery 
equipment, building and road building machines, ceramic machinery, 
glass machinery, all kinds of textile machinery, leather and shoemaking 
machinery, industrial and household machinery, laundry machines, 
mining machinery and equipment, roller bearings and accessories. 


Mineralole Import und Export GmbH 


108, Berlin, Mittelstrasse 25. Telephone: 22-57-21. Cables: Mieg, Berlin. 
Telex: 011 312. 

Exports and imports: Liquid and solid mineral oil products, tar products, 
liquid gases, lubricating oils and greases, waxes, paraffin. 


DIA Nahrung 


102, Berlin, Schicklerstrasse 5-7. Telephone: 51-03-21. Cables: 
Dianahrung BLN. Telex: 011 293/94. 

Export: Agricultural forestry and garden products, seed potatoes, seeds, 
shrubs and decorative plants, farm animals, fish and fish products, egg 
and milk products, fresh and processed fruit and vegetables, meat and 
Meat products, fur bearing animals. 

Imports: Fodder, oilseeds, vegetable oils, tropical and dried fruits. 


Polygraph-Export 

108, Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 61. Telephone: 20-06-01. Cables: Polytype, 
Berlin. Telex: 011 310/11. 

Exports: Letterpresses, off-set and photogravure printing machines, 
stereotyping machinery, accessories for composing machines, printers’ 
equipment, paper processing equipment, packaging machines, planning 
and supply of complete printing works. 


Technokommerz GmbH 


108, Berlin, Taubenstrasse 4/6. Telephone: 22-04-71 and 22-02-71. 
Cables: Technokommerz. Telex: 011 461/63 

Exports and imports: Power plant, specific aeronautical equipment, air 
conditioning and ventilation equipment, refrigerating equipment, 
armature controls, standardised elements and aggregates for all hydraulic 
purposes. 


DIA Textil 


108, Berlin, P.O.B. 1206, Behrenstrasse 46. Telephone: 22-02-51. Cables: 
Diatex, Berlin. Telex: 011 341 

Exports: Textile fabrics, made-up goods and clothing, hats, leather goods, 
suitcases, umbrellas, felts, sandals, mules, slippers, rubber boots. 

Imports: All types of raw materials for the textile and leather industries, 
ready-made products. 
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DIA Transport Maschinen 

108, Berlin, Taubenstrasse 11-13. Telephone: 22-02-71. Cables: 
Diatrans, Berlin. Telex: 011 687/88. 

Exports and imports: Bicycles, mopeds, motor cycles, cars, trucks, lorries, 
special vehicles, road rollers, trailers, electrical and technical apparatus 
for vehicles, accumulators, automobile accessories, repair shop 
equipment. Electric and diesel locomotives, electric and diesel rail cars. 
Refrigerated wagons, trams, railway carriages. Tyres, brake and gear box 
equipment, tractors, agricultural machinery, stationary and marine diesel 
engines, industrial and vehicle motors. Ocean-going, coast-wise and 
inland cargo ships, passenger ships, fishing boats, tugs, ice breakers, 
floating cranes, ship repairing and building equipment. 


VEB Defa-Aussenhandel 


1058, Berlin, Milastrasse 2. Telephone: 44-08-01. Cables: Defafilm, 
Berlin. Telex: 011 522. 
Exports and imports: Feature, documentary and scientific films. 


Isocommerz GmbH 


1115, Berlin-Buch, Linderberger Weg 70. Telephone: 56-74-87. Cables: 
Isotop Berlin. Telex: 011 588. 

Exports and imports: Radioactive isotopes and radioactive organic and 
inorganic compounds. 


Interpelz GmbH 


701, Leipzig, Bruhl 52. Telephone: 78-36. Cables: Interpelz, Leipzig. 
Telex: 051 477. 

Exports: Raw and dressed fur skins, semi-finished and ready made fur 
garments. 

Imports: Fur skins, dressing of customer supplied hides and skins. 
Organiser of the Leipzig International Fur Auctions. 


Unitechna GmbH 


108, Berlin, Mohrenstrasse 53-54. Telephone: 22-04-71. Cables: 
Unitechna. Telex: 011 461/63. 


Textima 
Exports: Plant for the manufacture of chemical fibres and silk and for 
processing artificial and natural fibres. Textile machinery, machine for 
leather-working and fur processing. 
Imports: Plant for the textile industry. 


Nagema 
Exports: Complete plant and machines for the food industry. Malting 
and brewery plants. Dairy machinery. Packing machinery. 
Imports: Plant for the foodstuff industry. 


VEB Inex 


102, Berlin, Kopenicker Strasse 126. Telephone: 27-00-13. Cables: 
Vebinexport, Berlin. Telex: 011 466. 

Exports: Oil-presses, oil extraction plant, oil refining plant, fruit and 
vegetable processing plants, other miscellaneous complete plants and 
installations. Wall tiles, theatre and stage construction, greenhouses. 
Technical advice, planning and technical help in investment matters and 
industry projects. 
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WMW-Export 

108, Berlin, Mohrenstrasse 61. Telephone: 22-04-71. Cables: Wemex, 
Berlin. Telex: 011 461/63. 

Exports: Workshop machinery of all kinds, woodworking machinery, 
machine tools, household and industrial tools, enamclware, scales and 
balances, cutlery, aluminium tableware. 


Imports: Machine tools, woodworking machines, tools, cutlery, screws, 
nuts, nails, chains, cables, wire nettings. 


Wiratex 

108, Berlin, Unter Den Linden 62-68. Telephone: 22-02-01. Cables: 
Raumtex, Berlin. Telex: 011 817. 

Exports: Stockings, socks, underwear, outerwear, knitted cloth, 


foundation garments, lace goods, furnishing fabrics, carpets, 
haberdashery, gloves. 


VEB Carl Zeiss Jena 


69, Jena, Carl Zeiss Strasse 1. Telephone: Jena 70-42. Cables: Zeisswerk, 
Jena. Telex: Jena 058, 622. 


VEB Deutrans 

108, Berlin, Otto-Grotewohl-Strasse 59. Telephone: 22-01-21. Cables: 
Deutrans, Berlin. Telex: 011 425, 011 331/32. 

International forwarding and freight agents. Chartering ships, 
information and advice on questions of international freight transport. 


VEB Deutsche Seereederei 


25, Rostock, Haus der Schiffahrt. Telephone: 76-81. Cables: S eerecderei, 
Rostock. Telex: 013 117. 
Ship owners, liner services. 


VEB Deutfracht 

108, Berlin, Otto-Grotewohl-Strasse 25. Telephone: 22-01-21. Cables: 
Deutfracht, Berlin. Telex: 011 425. 

Reservation of space on regular and chartered ships. Chartering space on 
ships of VEB Deutsche Seereederei. 

Intercontrol GmbH 


108, Berlin, Clara Zetkin Strasse 112-114. Telephone: 22-07-32. Cables: 
Intercontrol. Telex: 011 526. 


Commercial goods inspection, expert analysis. 
Transinter GmbH 


102, Berlin, Rosenthaler Strasse 40-41. Telephone: 42-53-56. Cables: 
Transinter. Telex: 011 440. 


Export and import representation for foreign firms. 


Deutsche Auslands und Ruckversicherungs AG 


102, Berlin, Inselstrasse 1b. Telephone: 27-61-71. Cables: Darag, Berlin. 
Telex: 011 202. 


All insurance transactions involving foreign interests. 
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Ministry of Foreign and Inter-German Trade 
108, Berlin, Unter den Linden. 

Telephone: 2-20-70. 

Cables: Windrose. 

Telex: 011 369. 


Chamber of Foreign Trade 

108, Berlin, Unter den Linden 40. 
Telephone: 22-54-41. 

Cables: Interkammer. 

Code: Unicode, Mosse ABC. 
Telex: 011 355. 


Leipzig Fair Office 
701, Leipzig, Markt 11-15. 
P.O.B. 329. 


Telephone: 71-51. 
Cables: Messeamt, Leipzig. 
Telex: 051 294. 


Leipzig Fair Office Branch 

108, Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 167-68. 
Telephone: 22-24-52. 

Telex: 011 423. 


KFA Limited (Official Representation in the UK of the Chamber of 
Foreign Trade) 

Birkett House, 27 Albermarle Street, London WI. 

Telephone: HYDe Park 8941-8. 

Telex: 25 425. 

Cables: Hanvereng. 


Quota Arrangements with East Germany 


List A - United Kingdom Exports, 1 January 1967 to 31 December 1967 
PART I 


General facilities up to a value of £14:59 million f.o.b. will be given for 
exports of United Kingdom goods not contained in Part II of this list and 
will be given especially for the following types: 


Fish meal of United Kingdom origin or manufacture 

Barley 

China and ball clay 

Chemicals and pharmaceuticals not elsewhere specified, including anti-oxidants, oil additives and 
lubricants, cable insulating oils and pastes, chlorinated paraffin wax, plasticizer alcohols, silicones, 
lin oxide, nickel sulphate, nickel oxide, titanium dioxide, sodium perborate, rubber chemicals, 
spectragraphically standardized substances, thermal insulation (85% magnesium, or asbestos or 
calcium silicate), light magnesium oxide, light magnesium carbonate, essential oils, flavouring 
essences and dyes for food 

Dyestuffs and pigments 

Printers" inks, paints, varnishes and carbon black P 

Plastic materials {other than transparent cellulose film for wrapping and similar purposes) and 
cellulose acetate finke 

"Transparent cellulose film for wrapping and similar purposes 

Cotton yarns 


P 
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Man-made fibres and yarns thereof. 


Agricultural and industria! tractors and agricultural machinery and parts thereof, rond building 
machinery and other civil engineering equipment not elsewhere specified 

Pulp and paper making machinery 

Textile machinery (including hosiery and knitting machinery) 

Printing machinery and machinery and equipment for the graphic arts 


‘chem al plant (including pumps, compressors, etc.) and plastic and rubber working machinery 
Radio and television equipment 


Telecommunications equipment 

Machinery for moulding and manipulating glass 

Machinery for making TV tubes, radio valves, electric Night bulbs and fluorescent tubes, etc. 
Ships' equipment, including chains for ships and ships’ gear and other 

Rolls for rolling mills, ball and rotler bearings, castings and forgings, and rolling mill equipment 
Industrial and marine engines and motors (including electrical) 


Mechanical handling equipment, including cranes and similar equipment 
Industrial trucks and works tractors 


Packaging machinery 

Oil fuel burning equipment 

Tanning and leather machinery (including boot and shoe making machinery) 

Other plant, machinery and equipment (and parts therefor) including electric furnace plant, boilers 
and boilerhouse plant, brick, tile, pottery and clay-working machinery. commercial and industria! 
refrigeration equipment, electricity generating and distributing equipment, cement making 
machinery, office machinery (other than automatic data processing machinery), food machinery 
and welding equipment 


Sheet, plate, safety, mirror and optica! glass and miscellaneous glass for electronic and lighting 
urposes 


Industrial control valves 

Insulated and galvanized wires and cables 

Aircraft and aircraft equipment, engines and paris 
Automatic data processing machinery and equipment 
Complete factories and plant 

Iron and steel and semi-manufactures thereof 
Non-ferrous metals and semi-manufactures thereof 
Railway carriages and parts 

X-ray and electro-medical equipment 


PART II 
The following specific quotas are established: 
No Description Value 


1 Herrings (cured and frozen) š 7 : : ; . 

2 Herbage secd B : ` B B a . * i 40 

3 Whisky and other spirits = A 

4 Miscellaneous foodstuffs and beverages "not elsewhere specified, including 
ketchup and sauces, processed cheese, canned salied nuts, peanut butter, 
canned and dried soups, preserves, soft drinks, roast coffce, coffee extracis 
and essences, cocoa powders, chocolate and sugar confectionery, biscuits 
nnd cereal breakfast foods, spices ol United Kingdom origin or manu- 


facture, white fish, canned fish, cod liver rr oil i malt . 100 
5 Breeding animals and birds . E E d . p.m. 
6 Toilet preparntions B n ` a t ë T í r 10 
7 Leather and leather goods 10 
8 Rubber manufactures including thread (covered and uncovered), surgical 
manufactures and tyres and tubes 100 
9 veneers. 50 
10 NU papers, including te tea bag paper and coated papers i for cigarene 10 
ping B H 
11 len fabrics . 40 
12 PEE manufactures not elsewhere specified including clothing, lace, narrow 
and wide elastic fabrics and man-made fibre fabrics . 60 
13 Hard fibre ropes (manila and sisal), trawl-twine (nntural and 'man- made), 
and nets and netting of natural and man-made fibres . 5 
14 Mohair yarns 5 à x é E 7 . 50 
15 Carbon products of various kinds | . . . . so 
16 Refractory goods including crucibles and ‘crusilite | : A P . 10 
17 Hand tools and engineers’ small tools . 15 
1b Machine tools including presses, settle and foil ; making machines . . 300 
2 Commercial vehicles and parts 500 


Products of the passenger car, motor cycle and cycle industries (including 


components, replacement and production parts and accessaries) and 
transport service equipment 


Domestic radio and television equipment ‘and gramophones ñ » Š 15 
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No. Description £000 fo, 
22 Clocks and watches and instruments and apparatus not elsewhere specified, 

including photographic apparatus, cinematograph projectors and cameras, 

optical instruments, electrical Instruments (scientific and commercial), 

industrial, regulating, recording and controlling instruments, precision 

measuring instruments, petrol and oil metering devices, scientific instru- 

ments, other medical and surgical instruments and appliances, electrical 

testing instruments à é à 350 
23 Exposed film A 25 
24 Pianos (including automatic) and other musical instruments and parts 15 
25 Books, periodicals, transfers and gramophone records including language 

teaching records a * 75 
26 Sports goods and games and toys of all kinds S 15 
27 Miscellaneous consumer goods not elsewhere specifled including the following: 200 

Pressure cookers 

Costume and other jewellery 

Safety razars nnd blades 

Mechanical lighters 

Sewing machines 

Office furniture and appliances and stationers' sundries 

Wooden domestic furniture and bedding 

Electric lamps and domestic electrical appliances including refrigerators 

and washing machines and parts 
Film, unexposed, photographic paper and X-ray films 
Cutlery and other domestic hardware 
Total . . . » 2210 


List B - United Kingdom Imports, 1 January 1967, to 31 December 1967 


Section 1 
uota ioti Value 
Quat Description £'000 c.i.f. 
1 Hosiery and knitting machines (including domestic types), other textile 
machines including knitting needles, accessories ani spares, steaming 
dummies, machinery for the leather and shoe industry (of which not more 
than £100,000 for machines for fabric production). 300 
2 Sewing machines (domestic and industrial) and parta 125 
3 Miscellaneous machinery not elsewhere specified (including machine taols 
of which not more than £150,000 for any one type of metal working 
machine tool) subject to type 1,200 
4 Agricultura! machinery with or without power drive, including parts and 
accessories thereof. 110 
5 Paper converting machinery, "printing and allied machinery, book- -binding 
machinery and parts thereof 350 
6 Typewriters, calculating machines (including key set calculators), accounting 
nnd invoicing machines and book-keeping machines (of which not more 
than £120,000 for typewriters) 360 
7 Photographic and cinematographic apparatus, cameras and“ equipment, 
including lenses . 490 
B Optical instruments, including lenses nnd optical elements, refracting tele- 
Scopes, astronomical instruments, microscopes, optical appliances and 
instruments, optical surveying instruments. Industrial process measuring 
and control and scientific instruments, Gauges and measuring instruments 
of precision, of the types used in engincering machine shops and viewing 
rooms, including precision drawing, marking-out and mathematical cal- 
culating instruments . 320 
Clocks and wntches, including electric wrist watches (of which not more than 
£10,000 for mechanical clocks) a . 30 
10 Hand tools and engincers' small tools, tool boxes, abrasive materials . 40 
11 Aluminium hollow-ware, cutlery and metal household articles (other than 
hollow-ware) . 30 
12 Oil stoves, including spirits and paraffin cookers (subject to type) 5 
13 Bicycle paris nnd accessories and accessories for motor vehicl 15 
14 Tyres and tubes 15 
15 Motor cars, including commercial vehicles, and spare parts 530 
16 Wireless sets and parts (other than valves), radiograms and tape recorders (of 
which not more than £16,000 for transistorized wireless sels) 80 
17 Wireless valves 40 
18 Line telecommunication equipment. 20 
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qu Description value 


Domestic electrical and heating apparatus (including washing machines), 
electric light fittings (excluding lamp bulbs and tubes) (of which not more 
than £20,000 for electric light fittings) . 

Leather goods and similar goods made of “synthetic or other artificial 
materials and travel goods, including rucksacks and evening bags. H 120 

21 Sports and camping goods not elsewhere specified (of which E ot more than 


£7,500 for tents and slecping bags made wholly or mainly et cotton and 
not more than £7,500 for fishing tackle) A 65 
2 Sports boats, including outboard motors . 


5 r 3 à 70 
23 Sporting guns (including spare parts) 7 5 E è : x 4 20 
24 Educational appliances (subject to type) . " B s 3 . . 22 
25 Table decorations . 15 
26 Artificial flowers, foliage or fruit (of which not more than N ‚000 for items 

of textile materials) aut 55 
27 Soap, candles and cosmetics . . . 10 
28 Domestic woodware, including hand-carved woodware and furniture . . 300 
29 Brooms and brushes . . . 70 
30 Toys (including musical toys, dolls" ‘prams and ‘children’ s scooters) . . 100 
31 Christmas tree decorations . 35 
32 Musical instruments, parts and accessories ala which not more than £5, 000 
M for pupanas and harmoniums) D E 
34 Plastic household articles . . . 25 
35 Fancy goods and imitation jewellery (not elsewhere specified) . : i 55 
36 Technical porcelain goods 10 
37 Table and Pine ncy pottery (of which not more than £75 ,000 for ornamental ware) 140 
38 Household glass, other than Christmas tree decorations (of which not more 

than £25,000 for glassware decorated by gold enamelling, cutting, etching: 

engraving or intaglio). 80 
39 Hluminating glassware and glass for industrial purposes a 3 30 
40 Barometers and thermometers (excluding clinical thermometers). 5 
4 Apparel not elsewhere specified, excluding footwear but including made- -up 

furs, tracksuits and underwear (etin not more than £35,000 for apparet 

wholly or mainly of cotton) ; 65 
42 Stockings and socks . : x k H 4 . Z x x 40 
43 Gloves 3 : n : : : 3 N 10 
44 Footwear (other than of rubber) | 10 
45 Blankets and travel rugs (of which not more than £10,000 for those made of 

of cotton and/or man-made fibres) á 30 
46 Piece-goods of wool or of wool and man-made fibres ‘containing not less than 

30% by weight af wool fibres E š A > E 80 
47 Linen goods (excluding towels and towelling) . ; . 2 E j 5 
48 Lace 5 . E 7 = . . B s 10 
49 Trimmings other than lace 20 
50 Carpets (of which not more than £30,000 for carpets of materials other than 

wool or animal hair) . a 320 
51 Paper and board and manufactures thereof (other than paper stationery) 30 
52 Stationery including calendars, beer mats, stamped and embossed articles, 

carnival articles, pencils (of which not more than £20,000 for playing ae) 35 
53 Books and periodicals, stamp albums and art prints . 170 
54 Films, exposed H » T 20 
55 Films. unexposed, "Photographie paper and X-ray films 35 
56 Chemicals including pharmaceutical chames and plastic materials (subject 650 

to type) . . 
5 Kainit . . . E . . E p : ; A $ . 160 
58 Paraffin wax. + a d E " 220 
59 Grass seeds, all sorts, subject to quality control 40 
60 Various foodstuffs, including biscuits, sweets, alcoholic liquors, spirits and 

beers, mustard, soups, preserved fruits amd vegetables (subject. to type) 50 
61 Miscellaneous (subject to type) — . 220 

Total . . 7,800 
Section I 


The following figures represent targets which may or may not be reached 
or surpassed, but imply no binding obligations on either side: 

Muriate of potash . . . . . . £3-5 million 
Various goods included in the United Kingdom OGList | N . . . £5-5 million 
Source: Confederation of British Industry. 
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1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
02 Dairy products and eggs B a E r " " — 62,500 
03 Fish and fish preparations . ` . ` 5 T 16,306 13,500 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations . B . » ; 96 715.925 
05 Fruit and vegetables. s : 7 à 193 2,484 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and hone k : -= 836 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof | E 3,482 4,719 
08 Feeding stuff for animals and food wastes . = 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations . ` 333 371 
Total Section 0 Food and live animals — . ; s 7 20,415 800,335 
11 Beverages . x D . a 38,072 52,196 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures . . . . sn 3,613 
Total Section 1 Beva.agesand Tobacco... v 38,643 55,809 
21 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed . . Fs 16,646 8,826 
23 Crude rubber including synthetic and reclaimed . M 126 9,292 
26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. . 223,018 91,190 
21 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fuels, etc. . a 47,089 41,863 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap i d 29,600 -- 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials NES.. ` E 55 148,830 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels . R E 316,534 300,001 
32 Coal, coke and briquettes . . N x r — 13,400 
33 Petroleum and petroleum products i S E s 236,231 337,906 
Total Section 3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials — . 236,231 351,306 
41 Animal oils and fats . . . 420 485 
43 Animal and vegetable oils, processed and waxes . ý c 932 
Total Section 4 Animal and vegetable oils and fats . € š 420 1,417 
51 Chemical elements and compounds * . è » 84,406 59,098 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials Š * E 188,246 265,585 
54 al and pharmaceutical produci * + A 67 
55 oils and perfume materials, etc. a . Š 249 5,045 
57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products — . . . a 308 718 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins . . ° 3 60,267 50,477 
59 Chemica! materials and products N.E.S. . . 5 100,806 185,697 
Total Section § Chemicals ʻ . . . - f . 434,961 571,485 
6I Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed fur Skins 629 = 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. 5 125,119 
63 Wood and cork manufactures excluding furniture | ] 25,346 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thercof . $ $ 9,821 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made up articles, eic. . : = 61,852 
66 Non-metallic mineral SEES NES. . : 3 256,405 
67 Iron and stee! . . è : . 5 2,882,682 
68 Non-ferrous metals — . n : 3 . 191,372 
69 Manufactures of metal. . . E = . E 66,996 185,358 
—————————————————————————————————— 
Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material. 3,620,222 4,980,941 
7! Machinery, other than electric ` . 1,931.961 6,133,819 
72 Electrical machinery, apparatus and id appliances i 3 876,082 731,560 
73 Transport equipment. M 177,082 1.496.286 
Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment . . 2,985,125 8,361,665 
81 Sanitary, plumbing, heating and lighting fixtures. . 47,578 50,673 
82 Furniture” B Ds age . . . 54 4,444 
83 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles s . x 5,067 12 
84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. » š 4 B 19,457 3,310 
85 Footwear, gaiters and the like . . . -— 447 
86 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc., goods + s. 113,195 231,663 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.ES. . . E 28,327 14,853 


Tota! Section 8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles . . . 213,678 305.402 
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1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
90 Other commodities and transactions =. + - " 197,586 188,737 
Total Section 9 Other commodities and transactions . " . 197,586 188,737 
Total All Sections Fi " A k 5 .  £8,063,815 £15,917,098 


Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 


UK Imports from East Germany 


1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
00 Live animals (excluding zoo animals, dogs and cats) H 600 — 
o Fish and fish preparations. $ E s 92 377 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations . s x ; ; _ 235 
05 Fruit and vegetables B 3 4 B 15,385 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey 5 . 57,540 33,211 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof. . 7,253 — 
Total Section 0 Food and live animals A B . 3 5 65,491 49,208 
11 Beverages . à . . 7 371 281 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures š . . . 16 -— 
"Fatal Section 1 Beverages and Tobacco . . . . " 387 281 
21 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed . . . . 227,747 198,715 
2 Oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels . . . . . 26,526 458,489 
24 Wood, lumber and cork 5 . 356,853 369,426 
26 Textile Bbres not manufactured and their waste, etc. . 478,242 252,378 
21 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fuels, etc. . . 172,159 243,190 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap š E 263,933 566,544 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials N.E.S. . . . 13,976 101,365 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels . > é 1,539,436 2,190,107 
32 Coal, coke and briquettes . x ] E $ 62 — 
33 Petroleum and petroleum products S $ 5 7 217,409 279,508 
Total Section 3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials . 217471 279,508 
42 Fixed vegetable oils and fats. 2 . — 9,331 
43 Animal and vegetable oils, processed and waxes . . 181 EX 
Total Section 4 Anima! and vegetable oils and fais . . . 181 9,331 
51 Chemical elements and compounds . - . 411,472 562,985 
52 Tar and crude chemicals from mineral fuels. . a E 2,571 13,640 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials E . . 12,595 6.517 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products . 34,300 19,027 
55 Essential oils and perfume materials, etc. . `. 66 
56 Fertilisers, manufactured . . . ` . 3. m. 653 2,597,509 
57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products E E ` 7 2,631 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins 5 . . . 21,453 23.132 
5 Chemical materials and products N.E.S. » . * 290, 563 813,877 
Total Section 5 Chemicals * - " . . . . 3,955,238 4,036,753 
6 Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed fur skins 56,921 72231 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E S. . 15,491 6.103 
63 Wood and cork manufactures excluding furniture - . 108,450 53.133 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . . á 24,916 34,780 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made-up articles, eic. . š * 323,608 333,265 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures N. . . 202.028 235,609 
€ Iron and steel . . - 1,525,537 812,438 
68 Non-ferrous metals . * . » . . . 1,008,740 2,311,271 
69 Manufactures of metal. s . . . 58,193 49,343 


Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material . 3,323,906 3,908,173 
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71 Machinery, other than electric g 
n Electrical machinery, apparatus and appliances 
73 Transport equipment . 


Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment. 


81 Sanitary, plumbing, heating and lighting fixtures 
82 Furniture . 5 
83 Travel gooda, handbags and similar articles | 
84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. 

85 Footwear, gaiters and the like j 

86 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc., goods 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.E S. . 


Total Section 8 Miscellancous manufactured articles . 


90 Other commodities and transactions 


1965 
Value £ 


1,007,170 
162,303 
134,391 

1,303,864 


5,859 
205, ‚608 


By ETE 
1,538 
597,610 
664,289 
1,609,565 
86,310 


Total Section 9 Other commodities and transactions . 


Tota! All Sections 


Source; H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 


86,310 


« £12,101,849 
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1966 
Value £ 


137,933 
1,424,397 


7 
525,458 
688,325 


1,556,031 
97,740 
97,140 


£13,551,529 


East German Imports by Principal Countries 


Millions Marks 


1963 1964 
Total . à : ‘ 8,959-6 9,9839 
Soviet Union . : . 49258 5,086:6 
Czechoslovakia ; » 907-1 1,0491 
Poland . r 1 455-9 608-2 
Hungary. ^ E ` 400-3 471-5 
Bulgaria . 3 s A 305-4 338-2 
Yugoslavia . i , 157 271 
Rumania 3 $ s 155-1 265 
United Kingdom n 2 178-3 130:4 
France . , : 70 96-3 
Sweden . > T i 92-1 101-3 
Austria . è " i 94-6 96:7 
India. A 5 š 102-1 99-6 
Netherlands . : s 717 112-1 
Cuba . > a r 167:3 721 
China . ‘ g , 103-9 82 
Egypt . a s; à 64:2 79-4 


1965 
10,693:7 


Figures do not include trade with West Germany. 
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East German Exports by Principal Countries 


Millions Marks 


1963 1964 1965 
Total . : $ . 10,3742 11,199 11,657°5 
Soviet Union . š -5,3614 5,811-2 5,505-4 
Czechoslovakia A " 964-3 1,056-1 1,225:8 
Poland . ; = % 1,050-1 988-2 1,131:6 
Hungary. v = E 511-8 521-9 531-8 
Bulgaria . " š è 410-9 365-5 408-5 
Rumania s š & 265-6 264-4 282-1 
Yugoslavia. f " 206-4 281-7 255.8 
Netherlands . s n 94-3 133:2 160-7 
United Kingdom  . i 89-6 110-7 154-8 
Egypt . š i 80-6 64:8 129-2 
India * ; s 105-9 90-5 116-5 
China . 43-7 65-6 110:6 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 70:3 87-6 108-2 
Sweden . 69-9 83-3 105 
Cuba . ; " : 130-4 138-2 101-2 


Figures do not include trade with West Germany. 


Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. 


East German Press Advertising Rates 


Paper 


Deutsche Agrartechnik 
Deutsche Eisenbahntechnik 
Elektrie . 

Der Elektropraktiker . 
Feingerátetechnik — . 

Der Fernmeldepraktiker 
Fertigungstechnik u. Betrieb 
Hebezeuge und Fórdermittel 
Kraftfahrzeugtechnik . 

Der Maschinenbau 
Maschinenbautechnik 
Metallverarbeitung 
messen-steuern-regeln 
Nachrichtentechnik 
Schiffbautechnik 
Schweißtechnik . 

Die Technik 


Circulation 


Page rate 
i 


270 
235 
275 
250 
275 
250 
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Paper Circulation Fags rate 

Die Technik, Leipzig Fair edition 25,000 500 
Bergbautechnik . , 3,200 255 
Neue Hütte . 3,000 235 
Gießereitechnik. 3,000 215 
Energietechnik . 3,700 220 
Chemische Technik 4,000 220 
Plaste und Kautschuk 3,800 255 
Zeitschrift für Chemie 2,000 190 
Bergakademie . 2,200 215 
In conjunction with Chemische Technik and 

Plaste und Kautschuk 310 
In conjunction with Bergbautechnik and Neue 

Hütte . . E 310 
Der Brühl $ h 1 x : i 2,000 184 
Zellstoff und Papier . 1,700 160 
Papier und Druck . P 6,000 210 
Die Lebensmittelindustrie . 4,500 158 
Holztechnologie 1,700 158 
Holzindustrie 4,000 194 
Deutsche Textiltechnik 4,000 220 
LSL-Leder-Schuhe-Lederwaren 6,500 260 
Die Wirtschaft . 56,000 1,100 
Die Wirtschaft, Leipzig Fair edition 25,000 1,000 
Der Außenhandel = 8,000 170 
ND Neues Deutschland . " > " 3,200 
LVZ Leipziger Volkszeitüng . a s 1,935 
Berliner Zeitung 5 P ‘ y 2,415 
BZ am Abend . , n , ' P 1,875 


Trade papers: Inside front and inside back covers, 25 per cent surcharge. 
Back cover, 40 per cent surcharge. Additional colours, 
25 per cent extra. 


Source: Interwerbung Publicity Enterprise, Berlin. 


East Germany: Bibliography 
German Democratic Republic Statistical Pocket Book (Annually). State 
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Profile of East Germany. Harrap. 21s. 120 pp. 


RUMANIA 


Rumanian Foreign Trade Enterprises 


Agroexport 
Str. Ion Ehika 2, Bucharest. Telephone: 137172. 
Exports and imports: Agricultural products, beverages and tobacco. 


Auto-Tractor 


Str. Lipscani 19, Bucharest. Telephone: 143910. ! 
Exports and imports: Tractors, vehicles, agricultural field implements, 
ball bearings. 


Cartimex 

Str. Aristide Briant 14-18, Bucharest. Telephone: 139649. 

Exports and imports: Publications, handicrafts, carpets, sports goods, 
razor blades, lighters. 


Chimimport 
Bd. Republicii 10, Bucharest. Telephone: 160636. 


Exports and imports: Chemical products, medicines, cosmetics, plastics, 
rubber, conveyor belts. 


Exportlemn 


Piata Rosetti 4, Bucharest. Telephone: 152055. 
Exports and imports: Timber and timber products. 


Fructexport 


Str. Academiei 17, Bucharest. Telephone: 161488. 
Exports and imports: Fruits, wines, etc. 


Industrialexport 

Str. Gabriel Peri 2, Bucharest. Telephone: 163658. : 
Exports: Heavy industrial plant, railway rolling stock, ships. 
Imports: Ships and equipment for ships. 


Masinexport 


Bd. Magheru 7, Bucharest. Telephone: 149769. 
Exports: All types of machines. 


Masinimport 


Str. M. Eminescu 10, Bucharest. Telephone: 127006. i 
Imports: Machinery, equipment including large agricultural machines. 


Industrialimport 


Bd. Dacia 13, Bucharest. Telephone: 120911. 
Imports: Complete plant, licences, compensation and barter. 


Metalimport 

Bd. Gh. Gheorghiu-Dej 42, Bucharest. Telephone: 160114. 
Exports and imports: Standard iron and steel products and other 
half-finished metal goods,fchains, cables, pipes. 
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Mineral Import-Export 


Str. Gh. Asan 3, Bucharest. Telephone: 151661. 

Exports and imports: Minerals, ores, including glass, asbestos and 
cement. 

Petrolexport 

Bd. Gh. Gheorghiu-Dej 42, Bucharest. Telephone: 157017. 
Exports and imports: Oil fuels, lubricating oils and solid fuels. 
Prodexport 

Str. Gabriel Peri 5-7, Bucharest. Telephone: 141458. 

Exports and imports: Food products (other than cereals). 
Publicom 

Bd. N. Balcescu 22, Bucharest. Telephone: 139883. 
Advertising in Rumanian specialised publications. 
Romanoexport 

Piata Rosetti 4, Bucharest. Telephone: 139553. 


Exports and imports: Textiles, leather and fur garments, fibres, glassware, 
etc. 


Romtrans 


Calea Rahovei 196, Bucharest. Telephone: 238680. 
International transport and forwarding agency. 


Tehnoimport 


Str. Doamnei 5, Bucharest. Telephone: 152543. 
Imports: Aircraft, printing equipment, paper, measuring and scientific 
instruments of all kinds, medical and laboratory equipment, etc. 


Rumanian Ministries and State Committees 


Higher Council of Agriculture 
Bd. Republicii 24, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 159985. 


Ministry of Building Industry 
Bd. Magheru 1-3, Bucharest. 
"Telephone: 139713. 


Ministry of Chemical Industry 
Str. Scaune 1, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 133185. 


Ministry of Electric Power 
Bd. Magheru 33, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 133746. 


Ministry of Food Industry 
Calea Victoriei 63, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 158230. 
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Ministry of Forest Economy 
Bd. Republicii 16, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 159397. 


Ministry of Foreign Trade 
Str. Bursei 2, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 133654. 


Ministry of Health and Social Welfare 
Str. Lt. D. Lemnea 2, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 123178. 


Ministry of Internal Trade 
Str. Bursei 2, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 150020. 


Ministry of Light Industry 
Str. Ion Ghica 13, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 155654. 


Ministry of the Metallurgic Industry 
Calea Victoriei 133, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 146813. 


Ministry of the Machine Building Industry 
Calea Victoriei 133, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 146813. 


Ministry of Mines 
Bd. Magheru 33, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 133746. 


Ministry of Petroleum 
Str. Scaune 1, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 149539. 


Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications 
Bd. Dinicu Golescu 38, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 172060. 


Ministry of Railways 
Bd. Dinicu Golescu 38, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 172060. 


Ministry of Road, Water and Air Transport 
Bd. Dinicu Golescu 38, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 181466. 


Radio and Television Committee of the Council of Ministers 
Str. Nuferilor 62, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 134849. 


State Planning Committee 
Calea Victoriei 152, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 144864. 


Chamber of Commerce of the R.S.R. 
Bd. N. Balcescu 22, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 139883. 
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National Council for Scientific Research 


Aleea Marei Adunari Nationale No. 5, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 162150. 


State Committee for Building Architecture and Town Planning 
Calomfirescu 8, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 161420, 


State Committee for Labour Protection 
Biserica Amzei 29, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 112696. 


The National Union of Agricultural Production Co-operatives 
Bd. Gh. Gheorghiu Dej 25, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 153300. 


Rumanian Research and Planning Institutes, 
and Other Useful Addresses 


Central Institute of Agricultural Research 
Bd. Marasti 61, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 172190. 


Institute of Chemical Research (ICECHIM) 
Spl. Independentei 202, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 153290. 


Institute of Chemical Pharmaceutical Research (ICCF) 
Sos. Vitan 112, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 222910. 


Institute of Research for Construction and Building Economy (INCERC) 
Sos. Pantelimon 266, Bucharest. 


Telephone: 354050. 


Institute of Forestry Research (INCEF) 
Sos. Pipera 46, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 117000. 


Institute of Horticultural and Viticultural Research (ICHV) 
Bd. N. Balcescu 4, Baneasa, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 173220. 


Institute of Research for the Mechanisation of Agriculture (ICMA) 
Bd. N. Balcescu 6, Baneasa, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 171570. 


Institute of Metallurgical Research (ICEM) 
Str. Mehadiei 39, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 170070. 


Institute of Mining Research (ICEMIN) 
Cal. Victoriei 220, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 128609. 
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Institute of Research for Leather and Rubber 
Str. Bella Breiner 93, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 215159. 


Institute of Research and Planning for the Electrotechnical Industry (ICPE) 
Bd. T. Vladimirescu 47, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 164140. 


Institute of Research for Transport and Telecommunications 
Cal. Grivitei 393, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 183220. 


Institute for the State Control of Drugs and Pharmaceutical Products 
Av. Samatescu 48, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 172270. 


Institute of Technical Documentation (IDT) 
Str. Cosmonautilor 27, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 134010. 


Institute of Atomic Physics 
Com. Magurele, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 236860. 


Planning Institute for Electrotechnical Apparatus and Automation (IPA) 
Bd. Kalinin 18, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 120193. 


Planning Institute for Complete Plants and Installations for the Machine 
Building Industry (IPCM) 

Calea Victoriei 218, Bucharest. 

Telephone: 153710. 


Planning and Research Institute for Oilfield Equipment (IPCUP) 
Str. Sevastopol 26, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 146689. 


Planning Institute for Industrial Construction and Building Materials 
CM! 


Cal. Victoriei 111, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 117940. 


Planning Institute for the Inorganic Chemical Industry and for the 
Non-Ferrous Industry (IPRAN) 

Str. M. Eminescu 19, Bucharest. 

Telephone: 117940. 


Planning Institute for the Organic and Petrochemical Industry (IPROCHIM) 
Caderea Bastiliei 56, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 111800. 


Institute of Technological Research for the Machine Building Industry 
(ICTCM) 

Calea Victoriei 218, Bucharest. 

Telephone: 153710. 


Institute of Textile Research 
Str. Vulturi 12, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 220990. 


Q 
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Planning Institute of the Ministry of Light Industry (IPIU) 
Cal. Victoriei 126, Bucharest. 
"Telephone: 135010. 


Planning Institute for Transport and Telecommunications 
Bd. Dinicu Golescu 38, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 182877. 


Planning Institute for Complete Metallurgical Plants and Installations 
(IPROMET) 

Str. 13 Decembrie 2, Bucharest. 

Telephone: 140480. 


Institute of Hydrotechnical Studies and Research (ISCH) 
Spl. Independentiei 294, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 176180. 


Institute of Experimental Studies and Planning for the Cellulose, Paper, 
Artificial Fibres and Reed Industries (IPCFS) 

Calea Victoriei 48, Bucharest. 

Telephone: 163217. 


Institute of Town Planning (ISOAS) 
Str. Snagov 23, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 117840. 


The Academy of the Socialist Republic of Rumania 
Calea Victoriei 125, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 164424. 


Planning Institute for Food (IPIA) 
Bd. Regiei 2, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 175300. 


Planning Institute for Rolling Mills (IPL) 
Bd. Republicii 64, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 130926. 


Institute of Planning and Studies for Energetics (ISPE) 
Bd. Republicii 29, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 158960. 


Institute of Planning and Studies for Forestry (ISPF) 
Sos. Fab. de Glucoza 2, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 115960. 


Institute of Planning and Studies for Hydro-Electric Plants (ISPH) 
Str. Galati 5, Bucharest. 


Telephone: 139200. 

Bucharest Polytechnical Institute 

Cal. Grivitei 132, Bucharest. 

Telephone: 139440. 

(Faculties of Industrial Chemistry, Economy, Electro-Energetics, 
Mechanics, Metallurgy) 


Petrochemical Institute for Research and Planning (FPIP) 
Ploesti. 
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Planning Institute for Mines (IPROMIN) 
Cal. Victoriei 109, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 132645. 


Research Institute for Animal Breeding 
Str. Dr. Staicovici 63, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 372630. 


Embassy of Rumania, Commercial Counsellor 
26 Cadogan Square, London SWI. 
Telephone: KENsington 1671. 


British Embassy, First Secretary (Commercial) 
Str. Jules Michelet 24, Bucharest. 
Telephone: 111635/6. 


Quota Arrangements with Rumania 


Rumanian goods for import into the United Kingdom during the period 
October 1, 1966 to September 30, 1967 


Item Description Value (£'000) 
No. or Quantity 
1 Clover seeds (in accordance with United Kingdom Government quality 
standards) . . . . . . . . . 00 
Horsemeat . . > . . 50 
3 Chilled nnd frozen beef including offals and organs a A : i 5,000 tons 
4 Pork meat including enis and organs M f . $ . p.m. 
5 Bacon , H P a s s S * 4 1,500 tons 
6 Canned beef . . . . . 100 
7 Canned pigmeat (other than ham and pork loin) A 3 $ 5 50 
8 Canned ham . . . . . 35 
9 Salami and sausnges, including 'canned frankfurters $ a 3 ? 25 
10 Game and venison . B š B b . 5 . p.m. 
11 Poultry . . . p.m. 
12 Fully ooked poultry (including canned boneless pouliry) è . i 30 
13 Rabbit meat . . . . . . . 30 
14 Other meat products p.m. 
15 Fresh vegetables excluding onions and shallots, garlic, potatoes and 
tomatoes . 40 
16 Onions and shallots and garlic (of ‘which not more than 100 tons of 
onions to be imported between August I and November 30) . 1,150 tons 
17 Fresh tomatoes (of which not more than 50 tons to be imported between 
May ! and October 31) . 200 tons 
18 Dehydrated and dried vegetables (other than mushrooms) = . B 100 
19 Dehydrated and dried mushrooms . . 40 
20 Frozen vegetables (of which not more than 40 tons for peas) . . R5 tons 
21 Tomato puree 3 E . . . 20 


22 Canned tomatoes. 
23 Canned vegetables, other than tomatoes (of which not more than £60, 000 


for peas, beans and carrots) . . 115 
24 Canned ready-made dishes containing both meat and vegetables . 30 
25 Cucumbers, pickled or in brine s A E M » 40 
26 Pickled papnka and tomato paprika. 3 s 20 
21 Onions, pickled or in brine . * . . - . . . 35 
28 Vine leaves . . . B . . 5 
29 Sauerkraut . 15 
30 Fresh fruit (of which not more than 60 tons for a “a and pears of which 

not more than 15 tans to beituperted between uly 1 ed December m 500 tons 
31 Grapes . * H . 
32 Dried fruit: 

(a) Prunes . . . * . . = 150 

(b) Other . . . . . . . 4 . so 
33 Walnuts and walnut kernels: . ` . . . . H 250 

75 tons 


34 Frozen fruit . 
35 Fruit pulp and fruit | puree of which not more than 50 tons for strawberry, 
50 tons for raspberry and 100 tons for blackcurrants . * 1,000 tons 
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Description Value (£000) 
No. or Quantity 
36 Tomato ju ice, fruit juices and syrups 60 
37 Canned fruit ‘(of which not more than £15,000 for strawberry and rasp- 
berry, £5,000 for ap le, £15,000 for plum and £5,000 for blackcurrant) 85 
38 Jams and jellies (of which not more than 800 tons for strawberry: rasps 
Im blackcurrant and plum) . 1,300 tons 
39 n 2 B x 5 : i . 300 
40 Other alcoholic ic beverages 3 A ; A x : Š . 50 
41 Butter . 7 2 : " . . . k . 325 tons 
42 Honey. K z 5 3 à 120 
43 Sturgeon, fresh, frozen, salted or smoked | s d 1 a : 20 
44 Canned fish . 4 E 10 
4S _ Caviare and frogs’ legs and crawfish tail frozen and i in brine + å 25 
46 Chocolate and sugar confectionery . A 3 100 
47 Chee. . ; A : E 60 
48 Spaghetti, macaroni, noodles and vermicelli g 3 s: 5 a 20 
49 h cases and parts . a S è 3 à s h . 200 
5 Softwood cases and parts E $ P - a 3 5 . p.m. 
51 Wooden barrels and parts A : : z : . d . sü 
52 Wooden furniture and parts . * 3 x A y : : 340 
53 Bentwood chairs and parts . $ d $ x s s 315 
54  Wicker-work furniture . a 2 5 è P 10 
55 Wooden school requisites (other than pencils) . i ë i $ 40 
56 Wooden sport goods (other than fishing tackle) - "d $ : : 10 
57 Wooden boats . a . 10 
58 Wooden articles for the textile industry. 10 
59 Domestic woodware including toothpicks . 4 2 A d 30 
60 Wooden musical instruments, accessories and parts k ] a 5 30 
61 School exercise books . 5 A A A 2 15 
62 Paper bags and paper sacks A . 30 
63 Paper and paper board manufactures not elsewhere specified á a 25 
64 Synthetic rubber P 3 " K 3 50 
65 cium carbide . 200 
66 Plastics materials and products including but not Y limited to RE ME c. and 
P.V.C. products, not elsewhere specified 300 
67 Fertilizers . 350 
68 Chemicals, including but not limited 10 methanol and polystyrene, subject m 
to type 
69 Pharmaceutical chemicals, subject to type: a à a : 120 
70 Toilet preparations. k Š à 20 
71 Tractors 3 . 5 50 
72 Complete installations and industrial equipment E 5 à è 100 
n Road and building machinery . š s à E 50 
74 Machine tools à : 2 ` 20 
75 Electrotechnical products including electric motors . 100 
76 Microscopes and binoculars, medical and surgical instruments, eauip- 
ment and appliances (including parts) . a 20 
77 Sewing machines and parts. E : = B 10 
78 Bicycles and parts . . E 5 
79 Domestic scales a 5 
80 Electric wires and cables | E ` à $ 10 
8 Aluminium oxide A . $ = 10 
82 Sanitary articles . . . . - . 20 
83 Marble . . . . . . s . . . 20 
B4 Cement, " . E s S a a 100 
85 Mechanically drawn window glass | 50 
86 Domestic glassware, undecorated or decorated (of which not more than 
£70,000 for cut and decorated glassware by etching, engraving or 
intaglio and gold enamel) . : 120 
87 Tableware of china, porcelain or earthenware . E a 4 à 25 
88 Christmas tree decorations : . š : 7 A ‘ 10 
89 Man-made fibres, subject to t 180 
90 Cotton and man-made fibre fabrics (af which not more than £30, ‚000 for 
cotton) . 7 190 
91 Silk fabrics . a B = " = 15 
92 Hosiery and knitwear (other than gloves) - E x B à E 215 
93 Leather clothing . . a . 5 a 1 45 
94 Leather gloves A 27-5 
95 Other clothing, excluding fur clothing and clothing Containing lace or 
lace net (of which not mare than £70, 009 fore cotton clothing) + 205 
96 Linen tea towels and towelling. z Š ^ 20,000 
square yards 
97 Macau of linen other than tea towels and towelling, not elsewhere 8 
speci: a = . 
98 Manufactures of hemp | * . 5 : . . . 15 
99 Footwear, with uppers ofleather . x E 


> . . “ 600 
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Item Description Value (£'000) 
No. or Quantity 
100 Carpets and rugs (of which not more than £100,000 for Carper ofa c.i.f. 

value of less than £5 per square yard) . 5 250 
101 Toys and games . : 3 50 
102 Handicrafis (textiles other than clothing) . à z 20 
103 Handicrafts (wooden and ceramic) . . E 15 
104 Leather a s, . 15 
105 Shopping age, baskets and other articles of vegetable ‘fibres, lastic and 

other plaiting materials (of MN) not more than £3, 300; or willow, 

cane and wicker). A . 60 
106 Matches ue dom. c a 10 
107 Books and periodicals E B 2 50 
108 Gramophone records. P i " 10 
109 Alabasıer products . 10 
110 Ball bearings . . 5 5 7 A 20 
Hil Rubber tyres and tubes. . . . . . 230 
112 Domestic hardware goods 10 
113 Miscellaneous goods including but not limited to: 125 

Musical scores; 

Magnetic tape; 

Stamps; 

Pictures and prints 
114 Tobacco leaves . " , í . á . 50 (a) 
115 Chipboard V E 150 (a) 
116 Bleached cellulose made or rush 5 : 500 (a) 
117 Films . * . . > : 20 (a) 


[e Y: Ġo 


ro memorla. 
ods under Open General Licence. 


United Kingdom goods for import into Rumania during the period October 1, 
1966 to September 30, 1967 


Item Description Value 
No, £'000 
1 — Pedigree livestock . 65 

2 Miscellaneous agricultural and food products of United Kingdom origin 
or manufacture, including but not limited to dairy products, including 
nisin, pectin, cereal breakfast foods, fish of all descriptions, cod liver 
oil, vegetable oils, coffee extracts and essences, chocolate and sugar 
confectionery i . . S a * è 110 
3 Whisky and other potable spirits d " A P A 30 
4 Wool tops, noils and waste . . . . . 600 
5 Essential oils and Navouring essences. 10 
6 Toilet preparations and aromatic materials. : * 5 
7 Chemicals, including but not limited to pharmaceutical chemicals and 
goods (including dressings), dyestuffs, prins and pigments, enamel 
colours for glass and pottery. liquid gold, liquid platinum and lustres, 
gelatine, glue and size, plastics materials uding sheeting and trans- 
parent cellulose film), catalysts, fatty alcohols, stearine, oleine and 
other fatty acids, B5 per cent magnesia or calcium silicate insulatian, 
nickel compounds and lead alkyl compounds, magnesium chemicals 
(including light magnesium oxide, light magnesium carbonate and 
magnesium hydroxide). 1,000 
8 Leather, and dressed furs and manufactures thereof (other than clothing) 20 
Rubber products, including but not limited to tyres and tubes, covered 
and uncovered rubber thread, syn etic unaliber: and surgical 1 rubber 
goods . 125 
10 — Veneers of exotic wood . . : "E D 10 
11 Wool yarns . à x E S - = 20 
12 Woollen piece-goods - - . . 50 
13 Cotton yarns and cotton and man-made fibre piece-goods a A 5 50 
14 Man-made fibres . 150 
15 Man-made fibre yarns and threads, including non- tarnishing metallic 75 
yarns . 
16 Linen and silk yarns and threads and manufactures thereof. 5 
17 Lace and lace net . ; - 10 
18 Lenthercloth and table oil baize . a p.m. 
19 Cordage, cables, ropes and twine ` 20 
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Description 


Tyre cord and tyre cord fabric . 

Refractory materials, not elsewhere specified, including refractory con- 
struction materials . 

Crucibles and crucible furnaces 

Electric carbons 


Asbestos manufactures (excluding asbestos. cement goods and brake and 
clutch linings) 


Abrasives of all kinds, including those used for glass grinding 
Aluminium foil — . 


Semi-fabricated non-ferrous metals,” not elsewhere specified, including 
aluminium blocks . 

Safety razors and safety razor blades 

Resistance welding and brazing alloys N 

Engineers! small tools, portable awer tools and hand tools . 

Factories, planıs, machinery, including but not limited to machine tools, 
contractors" plant, printing and allied machinery and equipment (in- 
cluding engraving plates therefor), glass working machinery, brick, 
tile and pottery machinery, boot and shoe, leather-working and tanning 
machinery, pulp and paper machinery, textile machinery including 
sewing machines, chemica! and oil refining plant, plastic and rubber 
working machinery, food and drink preparing machinery, packaging 
machinery, mechanical handling equipment, heavy electrical equip- 
ment, office machinery including data processing equipment, weighing 
machinery, tobacco machinery, brush making machinery . 

Iron and steel (including pipes and tubes, plates, sheet, tinplate, re- 
inforcing bars, drawn high-speed steel, soft black steel wire, cold 
rolled strip) s 

Internal combustion engines (excluding those for motor vehicles), ‘engine 
driven generating sets, pumps and compressors and valves therefor . 

Agricultural machinery, including tractors and horticultural machinery 
and dairy machinery 

Radar, radio and television apparatus including valves and components, 
and tape recording equipment H 

Electro medical apparatus and X-ray equipment’ 

Electric cables, wires, strips and strands 

Electric railway locomotives . « a " 

Motor cars, industrial and commercial vehicles (i cluding automative 
cranes) and automotive internal combustion engines and parts and 
accessories therefor — _ 

Aircraft, aero-engines and aircraft equipment n 

Clothing (including knitwear), headwear and footwear 

Scientific and industrial instruments, gauges and measuring instruments, 
industrial electro equipment 'and components, ophthalmic and 
optica! goods, photographic and cinematographic equipment, medical, 
surgical, dental and veterinary instruments, equipraent and appliances 
and other dental goods (including artificia! teeth), and hearing aids 

Technical and scientific Photographic materials and chemicals 

Exposed cinematograph film 

Books and periodicals 

High purity metals and spectrographically ‘standardized substances 

China clay . 

Paper, paperboard, and manufactures thereof 

Fire fighting appliances 

Miscellaneous goods, including but not limited to: 

Gramophone records, both for teaching and for entertainment, 
recording tapes and ‘recording blanks; 

Musica! instruments and pianos; 

Sports goods, toys and games: 

Lanolin; 

Stationery and office requisites; 

Pictures and prints; 

Artists’ colours; 

Bicycles, motor cycles and parts therefor; 

Clocks and watches; 

Polishes; 

Domestic electrical appliances: 

Self-adhesive tapes; 

Mechanical lighters; 

Cutlery and flatware; 

Hollow-ware. 


p.m.: pro memoria, 
Source: Board of Trade. 
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UK Exports to Rumania 


EXIST EU: m E 1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
oo Live animals (excluding zoo animals, dogs and heata) 25,870 9,574 
0! Meat and meat preparations. " e 39 115 
02 Dairy products and eggs è h d à ; * 215 60 
03 Fish and fish preparations A * s E . 27,471 6 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations . $ i z + 8,063 6,607 
05 Fruit and vegetables. Dn E 5: a 218 490 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey x D 1,689 — 
07 Coffee, tea, cacon, spices and manufactures thereof. 2 1,636 
08 Feeding stuff for animals and food wastes + 10,853 246,056 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations 757 1,077 
Total Section 0 Food and live animals 75477 265,621 
n Beverages . A " 12,178 28,055 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures S a M 7,529 19,751 
Total Section 1 Beverages and Tobacco 19,707 47,806 
23 Crude rubber including synthetic and reclaimed Pi 7,534 17,381 
26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. 647,734 878,098 
27 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fuels, etc. . . 49,975 36,045 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap Y a 2,863 483 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials N.E. s é " 4,115 673 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. i 4 712,221 932,680 
32 Coal, coke and briquettes = ; r 130,902 _ 
33 Petroleum and petroleum products " n è 26, 126 35,182 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured 
Total Section 3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials . 157,028 35,553 
4 Animal oils and fats . . à " = 2,719 
42 Fixed vegetable oils and fats. 2 . 6,147 410 
43 Animal and vegetable oils, processed and waxes. . 1,558 4,130 
Total Section 4 Animal and vegetable oils and fats . k 7,705 7,259 
51 Chemical elements and compounds 156,808 184,777 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 190,118 134,628 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products . $ . 279 39,791 
55 Essential oils and perfume materials, etc. = . . 4,789 9,810 
56 Fertilisers, manufactured — . . . . . — 
57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products v iv . 4,116 2,645 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins E . . . 79,387 92,190 
59 Chemical materials and products N.E.S. n . 519,543 324,409 
Total Section 5 Chemicals 982,678 788.252 
61 Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed fur skins 32,364 9,100 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. . 77,846 76,030 
63 Wood and cork manufactures excluding | furniture ` . 2,398 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . a 81,403 82,684 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made-up articles, etc. . n à 206,700 89.021 
66 Non-metallic minera! imanulactires N.ES ` . 107,935 179,104 
67 Iron and steel — . . . d 457,917 
68 Non-ferrous metals . E å . ‘ a . 1,116,020 855,501 
69 Manufactures of metal. 161,872 86,861 
Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material . 2,244,455 1,683,983 
7t Machinery, other than electric 4210310 420 


22 Electrical machinery, apparatus and appliances I i 
73 — Transport equipment . he 151,892 2,849,384 


Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment 5,150,168 6,263,143 
81 Sanitary, plumbing, heating and lighting fixtures + + 4,058 2,790 
82 Furniture. . + . TM 1 


83 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles 
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1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
m c M amo Rr Lo T ee c M DE. 
84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. : ; " js : 75 246 
85 Footwear, gaiters and the like 7 : $ S 170 1,246 
86 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc. goods . e 118,838 141,516 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.ES. . . «+ 59,043 112,603 
ae rn rtp rato orsa MN Ri En. ER Eye 
Total Section 8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles . ‘ Y 185,002 258,917 
90 Other commodities and transactions — : š " 63,420 62,219 
Total Section 9 Other commodities and transactions . ^ ; 63,420 62,219 


Total All Sections £9,597,561 £10,345,433 


Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 


UK Imports from Rumania 


1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
01 _ Meat and meat preparations. F i s 5 < 54,582 168,722 
02 Dairy products And eggs si . a 1,417,973 2,022,058 
03 Fish and fish pires um E S 5 a r . R 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations . E : E 3,474,051 2,216,785 
05 Fruit and vegetables . : . E E 420,926 ,851 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey P 16,816 22,835 
07 Coffee, tea, cocon, spices and manufactures thereof. . 33,666 23,263 
09 Miscellancous food preparations . . . 221,370 1,239,453 
ee 
Total Section 0 Food and live animals . . . . . 5,640,910 6,120,263 
11 Beverages . A 2 : : 983 2,996 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures . . = 1 
p nn 
Total Section t Beverages and Tobacco . Br a R 3 983 2,997 
21 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed . . 502 = 
23 Crude rubber including synthetic and rectaimed . = 13,075 2,932 
24 Wood, lumber and cork ie $ . 1,790,594 2,000,751 
25 Pulp and waste paper . . 468,715 371,726 
26  Texile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. . 2,300 3,190 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap y 76.868 36,550 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials N. E. S å s 23,520 4,952 
ES se are a rn re seen nr u he I c ON cvm 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. . . 2,375,574 2,420,101 
33 Petroleum and petroleum products " . . . 90 312 
Total Section 3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials . 90 312 
42 Fixed vegetable oils and fats. E . . : . 100,155 128,675 
OC MAN Cool crssloicce aon ccc NR D NR 202 c ME UL SE 
Total Section 4 Anima! and vegetable oils and fats . . . 100,155 128,675 
51 Chemical elements and compounds . . . . 145,029 731,002 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials + . 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. — . $ _ 6 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins . . x 56,726 41.573 
59 Chemical materials and products N.E.S. . . è — 31,943 


EX SRR cpi eros wor io uc pe CE NEN t d E RR o 
Total Section § Chemicals 


* . . 202,327 811,406 
61 Leather, leather manufactures N.! ES. and dressed fur skins 165 163 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. . 97,015 112,921 
63 Wood and cork manufactures excluding furniture . . 1,489,712 1,198,292 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . - . 109,523 106,811 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made up articles, etc. . . . 81,353 159,356 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures N.E.S. . . + 227,538 109,038 
67 Iron and steel : -= . E * ` 5 22,563 3,516 
68 Non-ferrous metals ` 2 . . è x 93,209 2,621,639 
69 Manofscturesofmetal. — 2. 020.0. 6,970 1,975 


Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material . 2,128,048 4,313,711 
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1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
71 Machinery, other than electric . $ 23,135 104,934 
72 Electrica] machinery, apparatus and id appliances $ E 11,879 7,113 
73 Transport equipment Š E 204 1,715 
Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment . . E 35,218 113,762 
82 Furniture . 5 š 276,213 407,617 
83 "Travel goods, handbags and similar articles > "i 12 2 
84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. a S - $ ; 171,550 347,146 
85 Footwear, gaiters and the like — | à A 159,510 347,549 
86 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc. goods $ » 16,297 25,362 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.ES. . . A 92,253 130,169 
Total Section 8 Miscellancous manufactured articles . . E 715,835 1,257,845 
90 Other commodities and transactions — . * ‘ : 15 — 
Total Section 9 Other commodities and transactions . . A 15 - 
Total All Sections — . ie : = A 5 č 4 . £11,199,155 £15,169,072 
Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 
Rumanian Imports by Principal Countries 
Million lel 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Total . . 4,8881 5,646-7 6,132 7,008°8 6,4627 
USSR . N s . 1,7929 2223 2,3956 2,958-3 2,436:9 
West Germany S . 351-8 333-7 3856 410-8 375 
Czechoslovakia — . , 457-6 5323 609-3 5787 417-5 
E Germany . . 380-4 4794 458-2 526.8 662.8 
Italy . “ i 144 2794 293-7 289-5 311-6 
France . . E 1522 124-1 142-5 272-2 295-3 
United Kingdom 308 2639 299-7 250 263-4 
oland 191-8 210-5 2459 246-6 224.4 
Hungary 176-6 218-7 203-7 256-3 168-6 
Austria 87-7 1089 1069 152-9 143-2 
China 118-4 632 84:7 107-8 131-2 
Japan 10-3 34€ 49-9 111-5 106 
Egypt 94-7 73-3 70-5 832 104-5 
Source: Anuarul Statistic al Republicii Socialiste Romanie 1966. 
Rumanian Exports by Principal Countries 
g Million lei mE 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Total . 4,7548 4,907-7 5,490-2 6,000 4 6,609-2 
USSR . n $ . 21072 2,0599 24773 2,531 2,630-6 
Czechoslovakia . = 340-6 350 329-7 451 371-5 
East Germany 300-1 309-8 3225 321-7 379-4 
Italy 173-2 184-8 2834 295-4 395.7 
West Germany 317-9 279-8 2514 426 430-4 
Poland 147-6 240-6 199-1 174-7 269-7 
Hun 1502 230 2204 245-5 230.7 
United Kingdom 137-7 130-9 145-1 189-9 183-2 
China 55-7 131 82.6 95:6 159-8 
Austria 101-4 88.7 133-9 145-2 145-8 
France 130-8 1677 193 157.6 131-2 
Egypt 83:1 104:2 42-1 67-5 101-8 


Source: Anuarul Statistic al Republicii Socialiste Romanie 1966. 
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RUMANIAN TRADE JOURNALS AND 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Journals 


Agricultural Problems (210 x 170 mm.) ($275) 

Architecture in the R.P.R. (bi-monthly) (250 x 230 mm.) 
(Full page - $250; Half page - $150 

Automation and Electronics (bi-monthly) 

Building Review 

Cellulose and Paper ($220) 

Chemistry Review ($220) 

Electrotechnique 

Energetics 

Engineering 

Food Industry 

Forestry Journal ($250) 

Hydrotechnique 

Light Industry 

Mechanisation of Agriculture (210 x 170 mm.) 

Metallurgy 

Mining Review 

Oil and Gas ($220) 

Railway Review 

Review of Geodesy (quarterly) (210 x 170 mm.) 

Telecommunications 

Textile Industry 

Timber Industry ($250) 

Transport Journal 

Zootechnical Review (210 x 175 mm.) ($275) 


Foreign Economic Intelligence (bi-weekly; circulation 9,000) 
(385 x 265 mm.) ($600) 


Rates 

Full page (250 x 170 mm.) (unless otherwise prate) 
Half page. 

Each additional ‘colour 

Translations free of charge. 


plus 


Series discount: (Same text and layout to be used for each insertion). 


For 3-5 insertions : à . 03% 
For 6-11 insertions : ý é + 3% 
For 12 insertions and over . . . 105 


Circulation of each journal 4,000-5,000. 


Unless otherwise stated, all journals are issued monthly. 
Copy date: Two months before publication. 


$200 
$120 
$60 
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Rumania: Bibliography 


Commercial Guide to Rumania. 1964. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
Rumanian People's Republic, Bucharest, 202 pp. (Free from the 
Rumanian Legation, 26 Cadogan Square, London SW1.) 

Rumanian Statistical Pocket Book. (Annually.) Directia Centrala de 

Statistica. 

Hints to businessmen visiting the Socialist Republic of Rumania, 1965. 

Obtainable free from the Board of Trade. 
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Hungarian Foreign Trade Enterprises 


Agrimpex 

Hungarian Trading Company for Agricultural Products. Budapest V, 
Nádor u.22. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 278. Telephone: 
113-800. Cables: Agrimpex Budapest. Telex: 991. 

Exports and imports: Grain, seeds, sugar, hops and malt, oils, fatty acids, 
tallows. 


Artex 


Hungarian Trading Company. Budapest V, Nádor u.31. Postal address: 
Budapest 62, P.O. Box 167. Telephone: 122-790. Cables: Artex Budapest. 
Telex: 691. 

Exports and imports: Furniture, carpeting, silver ware, china, household 
articles, sports requisites, toys, musical instruments, etc. 


Budavox 


Budapest Telecommunication Company (Foreign trading department for 
BELOINNISZ Telecommunications factory). Budapest V, Tanács Kórut 
3/A. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 267. Telephone: 426-547. 
Cables: Budavox Budapest. Telex: 672. 

Exports: Telecommunication equipment. 

Imports: Components for this equipment. 


Chemokomplex 


Budapest VI. Népkóztársaság Utja 64. Postal address: Budapest 62, 
P.O. Box 141. Telephone: 316-720. Cables: Chemokomplex Budapest. 
Telex: 264. 

Exports and imports: All machinery and equipment for the chemical 
industry, oil prospecting, bauxite mining and aluminium production. 


Chemolimpex 


Hungarian Trading Company for Chemicals. Budapest V, Deák Ferenc 
Utca 7-9. Postal address: Budapest 5, P.O. Box 121. Telephone: 183-970. 
Cables: Chemolimpex Budapest. Telex: 972. 

Exports and imports: Chemicals, paints, rubber goods, photographic 
films and paper, stationery, cosmetics, safety matches, and polyester 
Sheets. 

Elektroimpex 

Hungarian Trading Company for Telecommunications and Precision 
Goods. Budapest V, Nádor u.21. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 
296. 'Telephone: 126-620. Cables: Elektro Budapest. Telex: 72. 

Exports and imports: Radio and TV sets, communication equipment, 
gramophones, tape recorders, clocks, optical supplies. 


Ferunion 


Hungarian Trading Company for Technical Goods. Budapest V, Merleg 
u.4. Postal address: Budapest 53, P.O. Box 190. Telephone: 188-910. 
Cables: Ferunion Budapest. Telex: 513. . . 
Exports and imports: 'Tools, hardware, glassware, building materials, 
sanitary equipment, agricultural implements, enamelware, sporting guns, 
and miscellaneous technical goods. 
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Gabor Aron 


Foundry and Engineering Works. Budapest VIH, Asztalos Sandor ut.9. 


Postal address: Budapest 72, P.O. Box 39. Telephone: 340-929. Cables: 
(GAV) Budapest. 


Exports: Gas generating equipment. 
Ganz-Mavag 


Locornotive and Railway Carriage Manufacturers, Mechanical Engineers. 
Budapest VIII, Konyves Kalman Korut, 76. Postal Address: Budapest 70, 
P.O. Box 136. Telephone: 335-950. Cables: Ganzmavag Budapest. 

Telex: 532. 


Exports: Rolling stock, turbines, pumping machinery, etc. 
Imports: Components. 


Ganz 


Meter Factory, Export Department. Budapest V, October 6 Utca 7. 


Postal address: Budapest 5, P.O. Box 577. Telephone: 113-252. Cables: 
Ganzmeter Budapest. Telex: 698. 


Exports: Electricity supply meters. 
Gyori Vagon es Gepgyar 


Hungarian Railway Carriage and Machine Works, Gyor-Foreign Trade 


Department. Budapest V, October 6 u.7. Telephone: 182-900. Cables: 
Raba Budapest. Telex: 602. 


Exports: Diesel rail cars, rolling stock. 
Imports: Raw materials and components. 


Hungarocoop 


Trading Company of Hungarian Co-operative Societies. Budapest VI, 
Bajcsy Zs. ut.7. Postal address: Budapest 5, P.O. Box 34. Telephone: 
227-065. Cables: Hungarocoop Budapest. Telex: 443. 

Exports and imports: Consumer goods (barter trade); job-work for 
knitwear and ready made clothing articles, etc. 

Hungarofilm 


Hungarian Company for Film Distribution. Budapest V, Bathory u.10. 
Postal address: Budapest 5, P.O. Box 5. Telephone: 116-650, 312-777. 
Cables: Hungarofilm Budapest. Telex: 463. 

Exports and imports: Films. 


Hungarofruct 


Co-operative Company for the Export of Fresh Fruit and Vegetables. 
Budapest VI, Munkacsy Mihaly u.19. Postal address: Budapest 62, 


P.O. Box 386. Telephone: 317-120. Cables: Fructoex Budapest. Telex: 
516. 


Exports: Fruit, vegetables and flowers. 
Hungarotex 


Foreign Trade Company for Textiles. Budapest V, Jozsef Nador ter 5-6. 
Postal address: Budapest 5, P.O. Box 100. Telephone: 187-800. Cables: 
Hungarotex Budapest. Telex: 449. 


Exports and imports: All kinds of textiles, including raw materials and 
clothing. 
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Ibusz 


Budapest V, Felszabadulas ter 5. Telephone: 180-860. 
Travel and tourist agency. 


Komplex 

Hungarian Trading Company for Factory Equipment. Budapest V, 
Dorottya u.6. Postal address: Budapest 5, P.O. Box 125. Telephone: 
185-960, 183-760. Cables: Komplex Budapest. Telex: 610. 

Exports: Complete engineering installations. 

Imports: Few. 


Konsumex 


Budapest V, Tanacs Korut 26. Postal address: Budapest 4, P.O. Box 367. 
Telephone: 183-830. Cables: Konsumex Budapest. Telex: 637. 
Imports: Consumer goods. Exchange of consumer goods (barter). 


Kultura 

Hungarian Trading Company for Books and Newspapers. Budapest 1, 
Fo u.32. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 149. Telephone: 159-450. 
Cables: Kulturpress Budapest. Telex: 494. 

Exports and imports: Books, periodicals, newspapers, gramophone 
records, music. 


Licencia 

Hungarian Trading Company for the Commercial Exploitation of 
Inventions. Budapest V, Jozsef Nador ter 10. Postal address: Budapest 5, 
P.O. Box 207. Telephone: 180-290. Cables: Licencia Budapest. 

Purchase and sale of patents and manufacturing licences. 


Lignimpex 

Hungarian Trading Company for Timber, Paper and Fuel. Budapest V, 
Honved u.20. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 323. Telephone: 
127-250. Cables: Lignimpex Budapest. Telex: 989. 

Imports and exports: Wood, timber, paper, cellulose, coal and coke. 


Mafracht 

Hungarian Shipping Agency. Budapest V, Kristof ter 2. Postal address: 
Budapest 5, P.O. Box 250. Telephone: 184-478. Cables: Mafracht 
Budapest. Telex: 624. 

Representation of liner shipping companies. Chartering. 


Masped 

Hungarian General Forwarding Enterprise. Budapest V, Kristof ter 2. 
Postal address: Budapest 5, P.O. Box 123. Telephone: 183-920. Cables: 
Masped Budapest. Telex: 984. : 

Arranges transport of freight by rail, sea and river. 


Mavad 


Game Trading Company. Budapest V, Arany Janos u.26. Postal address: 
Budapest 62, P.O. Box 205. Telephone: 122-667. Cables: Mavadex 
Budapest. Telex: 616. 

Exports: Game, crabs, frogs, snails. 


R 
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Medicor 


Trading Roentgen Works Company for X-ray Equipment. Budapest XIII, 
Vaci ut.48 e-f. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 150. Telephone: 
459-130. Cables: Medicor Budapest. Telex: 466. 

Exports: X-ray and electro-medical apparatus. 

Imports: Mainly components for this. 


Medimpex 


Hungarian Trading Company for Pharmaceutical Products. Budapest V, 
Vorosmarty ter 4. Postal address: Budapest 5, P.O. Box 126. Telephone: 
183-950. Cables: Medimpex Budapest. Telex: 967. 


Exports and imports: Pharmaceutical products and bulk chemicals for 
pharmaceutical use. 


Mert 


Quality Control Co. Ltd. Budapest V, Nádor ut.22. Postal address: 
Budapest 5, P.O. Box 42. Telephone: 113-055. Cables: Mertcontrol 
Budapest. Telex: 475. 


Exports and imports: Quality control of goods; arbitrage in Hungary or 
abroad. 


Metalimpex 


Hungarian Trading Company for Steel and Metals. Budapest V, 
Dorottya u.6. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 330. Telephone: 
183-870. Cables: Metalimpex Budapest. Telex: 455. 

Exports: Finished steel, aluminium and other metals. 

Imports: Metals, ball-bearings, graphite, carbon and graphite electrodes, 
industrial diamonds. 

Metrimpex 


Hungarian Trading Company for Instruments. Budapest V, Nádor u.21. 
Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 202. Telephone: 126-620. Cables: 
Instrument Budapest. Telex: 677. 

Exports and imports: Precision instruments, medical instruments, 
automation elements and system techniques. 


Mineralimpex 


Hungarian Trading Company for Oils and Mining Products. Budapest VT, 
Népkóztársaság utja 64. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 130. 
Telephone: 316-720. Cables: Mineralimpex Budapest. Telex: 961, 962. 
Exports and imports: Refractory bricks, petroleum products and minerals 
not handled by Metalimpex. 

Mogurt 


Hungarian Trading Company for Motor Vehicles. Budapest VI, Benozur 
u.13. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 249. Telephone: 229-039. 
Cables: Mogurt Budapest. Telex: 503. 


Exports: Commercial vehicles and accessories. 
Imports: Motor vehicles and spares, garage and service equipment. 
Monimpex 


Hungarian Foreign Trading Company. Budapest V, Tukory u.4. Postal 
address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 268. Telephone: 311-550. Cables: 
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Monimpex Budapest. Telex: 508. 
Exports: Wines, spirits, tobacco, etc. 
Imports: Tobacco, alcohol, canned fish, coffee, tea, spices, salt, etc. 


Nikex 


Hungarian Trading Company for Products of Heavy Industry. Budapest 
V, Dorottya u.6. Postal address: Budapest 4, P.O. Box 103. Telephone: 
183-880, 185-960. Cables: Nikexport Budapest. Telex: 601. 

Exports: Ships, lifts, mining equipment, industrial furnaces, components 
for rolling stock, machines for the building industry, industrial scales, 
etc. 


Pannonia 

Hungarian Trading Company for Bicycles and Sewing Machines. Foreign 
Trading Department for CSEPEL Steel and Metal Works. Budapest VI, 
Bajza u.26. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 354. Telephone: 
228-850. Cables: Pannonia Budapest. Telex: 674. 

Exports: Motor bicycles, bicycles, sewing machines, steel pipes, etc. 


Philatelia Hungarica 

Budapest V, Guszev u.24. Postal address: Budapest 5, P.O. Box 600. 
Telephone: 127-073. Cables: Hungfil Budapest. 

Exports and imports: Stamps (wholesale). 


Presto 

Hungarian Advertising Agency. Budapest V, Merleg u.2. Postal address: 
Budapest 5, P.O. Box 120. Telephone: 188-667. Cables: Presto Budapest. 
Arranges all Hungarian advertising abroad as well as foreign advertising 
in Hungary. 

Tannimpex 

Hungarian Trading Company for Hides, Leather and Furs. Budapest VI, 
Vorosmarty u.35. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 406. Telephone: 
429-550. Cables: Hungderma Budapest. Telex: 620. 


Exports: Finished leather goods and furs. 
Imports: Raw and semi-finished materials. 


Technoimpex 

Hungarian Machine Industries Trading Company. Budapest V, Dorottya 
u.6. Postal address: Budapest 62, P.O. Box 183. Telephone: 184-950. 
Cables: Technoimpex Budapest. Telex: 995. . . 

Exports and imports: Machine tools, combustion engines, agricultural and 
specialised machinery. 

Terimpex 

Export and Import of Cattle and Agricultural Products. Budapest V, 
Karolyi u.9. Postal address: Budapest 5, P.O. Box 251. Telephone: 
187-984. Cables: Terimpex Budapest. Telex: 976. : 
Exports and imports: Cattle and animal food products, processed fruits 
and vegetables. 


Tesco 


Organisation for International Technical and Scientific Co-operation. 
Budapest V, Rosenberg hp. u.21. Postal address: Budapest 5, P-O. Box 
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101. Telephone: 110-850. Cables: Tesco Budapest. Telex: 242. 


Interchange of experts and technicians, documents and technical 
experience; sale of technical projects. 


Transelektro 


Hungarian Trading Company for Electrical! Equipment and Supplies. 
Budapest VI, Nepköztärsasäg ut.60. Postal address: Budapest 62, 

P.O. Box 377. Telephone: 116-470. Cables: Transelektro Budapest. 
Telex: 660. : 
Exports and imports: Electrical motors, switchgear, electrical machinery 
and appliances, welding equipment and insulating materials. 


United Incandescent Lamp and Electrical Co. Ltd. 

Budapest IV, Vaci ut. 77. Postal address: Ujpest 4. Telephone: 292-800. 
Cables: Tungsram Ujpest. Telex: 682. 

Exports: Incandescent and fluorescent lamps, radio valves, TV tubes. 


Hungary - Useful Addresses 


Ministry of Foreign Trade 
Budapest V, Honved Utca 13-15. 


Ministry of Heavy Industry 
Budapest V, Marcó Utca 16. 


National Bank of Hungary 
Budapest V, Szabadsag ter 8-11. 


Foreign Trade Bureau Office of Technical Co-operation 
Budapest V, Szabadsag tér 5-6. 


Hungarian Chamber of Commerce 
Budapest V, Rosenberg Utca 17. 


For additional addresses contact: 


British Embassy, First Secretary (Commercial) 
Budapest V, Harmincad Utca 6. 
Telephone: 182-880. 


Hungarian Embassy, Commercial Counsellor 
46 Eaton Place, London SW!. 
Telephone: BELgravia 8767. 


Quota Arrangements with Hungary 


Arrangements for Anglo-Hungarian trade during the 12 months ending 
31 December 1967, were signed in Budapest on 17 January. 

No changes have been made in respect of goods which may bc imported 
under open general licence or in respect of those goods which may be 


imported freely from Hungary under open individual licence. The new 
arrangements are reproduced below. 
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Annex A lists the goods which are still subject to specific licence when 
imported from Hungary. Quotas are established for some of these goods 
and are listed in Annex B. 

The general prohibitions and restrictions relating to imports from all 
sources (listed in Part 2 of the United Kingdom Customs and Excise Tariff) 
will continue to apply. 

Trade with Hungary in recent years has been: 


1966 
£ million 1962 1963 1964 1965 (Pro- 
visional) 
UK Imports (c.i.l.). 48 58 74 68 7-4 
UK Exports (f.o.b.) 6:8 T3 86 76 10-41 
ANNEX A 


Anglo-Hungarian trade arrangements 
Goods, the import of which remain subject to specific licence 


Goods covered by the following chapters and headings of the United Kingdom Customs Tariff: 

Chapter 2 (except horsemeat, rabbit, mutton and lamb, chilled or frozen beef and veal and veniscn 
and their offals) 

Chapter 3 (except preserved fish, freshwater fish, fresh and frozen sturgeon) 

Chapter 4 (excepi headings 04.05 and 04.06 and butter ail, butter fat and anhydrous butter) 

Chapter 16 (except headings 16.04 (other than salmon), 16.05 (other than crab), salami, fully cooked 
prepared lunches and ready-made dishes, rabbit, mutton and lamb, and any items wholly of beef 
or veal) 

Chapter 17 (except headings 17.04 and sugar of a polarization not exceeding 98‘, invert sugar, 
molasses, syrups and other forms of liquid sugar) 

Chapter 65 

Heading 01.02 

Heading 03.13 

Heading 20.04 

Heading 27.09 

Heading 27.10 

Heading 27.11 

Heading 27.13 (except mineral waxes) 

Heading 69.11 

Heading 69.12 

Heading 69.13 a : 

Vegetables fresh, frozen, dried or preserved otherwise than provisionally or by vinegar or acetic 
acid, being asparagus, green beans, beetroot, broccoli and cauliflowers, brussels sprouts, carrots, 
celery, cucumbers (other than gherkins), herbs (other than herbs dried in bulk), lettuce and 
endive, mushrooms, dry bulb onions (including shallots), green peas, radishes, spinach and 
turnips 

Potatoes and potato products (except potato glucose, potato starch, potato flakes and potato pan- 
cake powder) 

Tamatoes, fresh " " 

Rhubarb, frozen, dried or preserved otherwise than provisionally or by vinegar or acetic acid 

Vegetables provisionally preserved containing onion or cauliflower | m 

Vegetables, preserved by vinegar or acetic acid (including mixed pickles and chutneys) containing 
beetroot, cauliflower or onions 

Fruit, fresh, frozen, dried, provisionally preserved (including pulp), canned or bottled or otherwise 
Preserved being apples, bananas, cherries, currants, gooseberries, grapefuit, loganberries, pears, 
plums, raspberries and strawberries . 

Jams and jellies of apples, cherries, currants, gooseberries, loganberries, pears, plums, raspberries 
and strawberries 

Fruit juices, syrups and must derived from apples, blackcurrants and pears 

Grapefuit juice and orange juice 

Grass seed 

Dry bulbs, rhizomes, corms and tubers 

Osiers and willaws 

Matches (excluding Bengal matches) 

Cigars 

Benzene (including benzole), toluene and xylenes 

Hides and skins, tanned 

Gloves 

Fur shells and fur bodies 7 : 

Textiles, including man-made fibres, yarns and textile articles, not being carpets, rugs. nets or netting 
of uniform square or diamand shaped mesh knotted at each corner or yarns of twines of true 
hemp (canabis sativa) 
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Rubber footwear 
Flat glass 3 mm. nominal thickness and less 
Enamelied hollow-ware 


Cutlery being knives (other than machine knives and surgeons knives), sharpening steels, spoons 
and forks, scissors and shears, and long handled razors 

Typewriters and parts 

Transistorized radio and television receivers 

Electronic valves and tubes, and semi-conductors and parts thereof 

Motor bicycles, motor scooters, mopeds and pedal bicycles; parts, components and accessories 
therefor (excluding chains) 

Aircraft of an all up weight over 4,500 Ib. 


Watches of a value not exceeding "Ws. c.i.f. cach and watch movements of a value not exceeding 
25s. c.i.f. each (other than stop watches) 


Watch parts (other than watch glasses or cases) hetic 
Clocks and parts thereof (other than electric clocks; clock glasses, including those of synthe is 
materials; clock cases or parts thereof which, at the time of importation, do not enclose a cloc 

movement) 
Sporting ammunition 
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Toys and games (other than plastic toys and playing cards) 
Glass Christmas tree ornaments 


Goods not specified above which are at present included in the First Schedule of the United Kingdom 
Open Genera! Import Licence 
ANNEX B 


Hungarian goods for import into the United Kingdom during the 12 months 
ending 31 December 1967 


Value 
" 500 c.i.f. 
em ipti unless 
No. Description otherwise 
stated 
1 Cotton piece-goods, of which not more than 2,558,000 square yards for 
finished cloth sq. yds. 3,838,000 
2 Worsted and woollen piece-goods and made- -up articles of wool, 
excluding apparel so 
3 jece-goods wholly or mainly of man-made fibres (including. those 
woven on woollen or worsted machinery) . 180 
a Piece-goods and made-up goods of linen (excluding apparel): 
Lineni tea towels and tea toweling: - oa yds. 200,009 
$ Stockings and socks ` 185 
6 nitwear, including knitted shirts, but excluding stockings and socks | 400 
7 "Textile garments, not elsewhere specified, excluding garments of lace or 
lace trimmed, of which: 
e of cotton ‘(ef which not more than £175,000 for shins) Is 
other - * . 
a Man-made staple fibre and continuous filament . 225 
9 Petit point handbags, panels and motifs and embroidered manufactures, 
including folk work, handicraft products and hand-painted canvas, but 
excluding those lace trimmed or containing lace — . 35 
10 Miscellaneous textile manufactures not included elsewhere including 
blankets but excluding narrow fabrics of all types, and articles of lace 
or lace trimmed (of which not more than £10,000 for hat hoods and 
not more than £65,650 for cotton manufactures) 300 
il Gloves (of which not more than £200,000 for leather and fabric gloves) 270 
12 Fur bodies (other than of tambien) and sheepskin) 40 
13 Rubber footwear . . Be . 3 : 55 
14 Enamelled hollow-ware | 2 2 
15 Domestic pottery, including porcelain and china, the following: 80 
Peasant pottery . s a . . 40 
Porcelainware . * . : b : à š . 30 
Household earthenware * M" . E . 10 
16 Toys and games e 5 105 
17 Sporting ammunition . 2 . . 
18 Complete alarm clocks (other than electric) "Units 240, E 
19 Electronic valves and tubes and semi-conductors (of which not more 
than £10,000 for semi-conductors). x ae 150 
20  Transistorized radio and television receivers | so 
21 Motor bicycles, motor scooters and mopeds (i ail forms of motorized 
bicycles whether or not equipped with Is by which they are 
capable of being Propelled) a and bicycles and spare parts therefor 20 
E Matches 
2 Bacon . F 3 d . a 
24 Canned ham . E . à 3 


. E 80 
Tons 2,380 (a) (e) 
: 150 (e) 
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Value 
iiem £000 cif. 
Description unless 
No. T otherwise 
stated 
25 Sausages and canned or fally cooked meat not elsewhere angeified: 375 (e) 
Sausages. s . 100 
Poultry. , x s s s 55 
Pigmeat .. . E : s * 170 
Other s x 5 š 2 . 50 
26 Butter Tons 1,720 (b) 
27 Cheese . 70 
28 Apple. blackcurrant and pear juices and syrups (of which not more than 
10,000 for apple juice and syrup). 25 
29 Fresh fruit, the following: cherries, currants, gooseberries, loganberries, 
plums, raspberries and strawberries (of which not more than 500 tons 
for blackcurrants, raspberries and strawberries taken together) Tons 900 (c 
30 Fresh apples and pears . Tons 240 (c; 
i Fresh vegetables the following: asparagus, green beans, beetroot, broc- 
coli und cauliflower, sprouts, carrots, celery, cucumbers (other than 
gherkins), herbs, lettuce and endives, mushrooms, green peas, radishes, 
tomatoes, spinach and turnips Tons 400 (c) 
32 Onions und shallots (of which not more than 7: 100 tons s during the 
period August I to November 30). . Tons 13,800 
33 Dried fruit and vegetables, the following: 485 
Dried fruit, being any of the fruit specified i in item 29, and pears and a 
apples . 
Dried vegetables, being onions, shallots, rhubarb or any ‘of the vege- 
1ables specified in item 3 . 425 
34 Quick frozen fruit, being any of the fruit specified in items 29 and 30 
Tons 550 (c) 
35 Quick frozen vegetables, being onions, rhubarb or any of the vegetables 
specified in item 31, except tomatoes . 300 (c) 
36 Canned or bottled fruit, being any fruit specified in items 29 and 30 or 
which not more than £60,000 for plums, £15,000 for apples. £20,000 
far rasp berrics|an and strawberries taken together and £10,000 for black- i 
currants). 
37 Canned or bottled “vegetables, being onions, rhubarb, or any of the 
vegetables specified in item 31 except tomatoes 80 
38 Pulp derived from fruit grown in Hungary being pulp of any of the fruit 
specified in items 29 and 30 (of which not more than 50 tons each for 
raspberry, strawberry and apple and not more than 200 tons for black- 
curant) . Tons 500 
39 Vegetables preserved by vinegar or acetic acid (including mixed pickles 
and chutney) containing beetroot, cauliflower or onions . i 


40 Vegetables provisionally preserved, containing cauliflower or onions 

41 Jams and jellies of fruit specified in items 29 and 30 (of which not more 
than 500 tons for strawberry and raspberry taken together, 150 tons 
for blackcurrant and 600 tons for plum) Tons 

42 Miscelaneas foodstuffs and other r agricultural products not listed 
elsewhere í N 


43  Chilled Pigmeat and d pigmeat of... 
44 — Poultry . MEE 
45 — Game 


46 Scissors and knives; 
47 Rough tanned, semi-finished and finished 
48 Narrow fabrics of all types 2 . 
49 Cotton tents . . . 


NOTES: 


(a) Basic quota for the period 1 April 1967, to 31 March 1968, under the general arrangements 


for imports of this commodity. 
(b) Basic quota for the period 1 April 1966, to 31 March 1967. 


(c) Imports are subject to compliance with United Kingdom Public Health and Plant Health 


Regulations. 


(d) The United Kingdom authorities will, within the framework of their import policy, consider 
individually applications to import against this quota goods nat specified elsewhere in this 


Annex. 


(e) Imports are subject to compliance with United Kingdom Public Health and/or Animal Health 


Regulations. 
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ANNEX C 


United Kingdom goods for import into Hungary during the 12 months ending 
December 31, 1967 


PART I 


The Government of Hungary will give general facilities for the import 
of goods not mentioned in Part II of this list, and will give facilities 
especially for the following types: 


Pharmaceuticals, antibiotics and fine chemicals including vanillin 

Resin raw materials (including phenol, phthalic anhydride, maleic anhydride and styrene monomer), 
synthetic resins (including styrene butadiene), moulding powders, semi-finished materials including 
materials in sheet or extruded form, and other plastic materials 

Dyestuffs and auxiliary materials for the production of dyes; intermediates for the production of 
dyes; pigments; liquid gold 

Various other chemicals, including photographic chemicals (including those packed for retail sale), 
photographic sensitized materials, tin oxide, synthetic rubber, benzoates, fatty alcohols, synthetic 
and natural waxes, pesticides, anti-knock compounds, oil additives, salicylic acid, nickel com- 
pounds, glue and gelatine, rubber compounding chemicals for natural and synthetic rubber, 
light magnesium carbonate and light magnesium oxide, textile auxiliaries, chlorinated diphenyls, 
varnishes, special surface coatings, printing inks, ceramic colours and ceramic transfers 

Rubber manvfactures including tyres and tubes, covered and uncovered rubber thread 

Leather, leather cloth and table oil baize 
Man-made fibres and yarns thereof 

Veneers 

Various papers, including plastic conted papers, and transparent cellulose film 

Self-adhesive tapes for industrial use 

Plating and platinum group metals and silver brazing alloys 

Spectrographically standardized substances 

Mineral manufactures, including glass bulbs for electric valves, cathode ray tubes, electric lamps, 
china and ball clays, asbestos products, thermal insulation materials (85 ?; magnesia or asbestos 
or calcium silicate, etc.). abrasive grains, cloths and papers, grinding wheels, refractories, crucibles, 
carbon products, graphite powder and graphite electrodes 

Miscellaneous metal manufactures not elsewhere specified, including chains of all kinds, builders' 
hardware, cutting tools, handtools, bolts, nuts, rivets and screws, wedge wire and tubular steel 
furniture 

Lacquer recording blanks 

Telephone, telegraph equipment and communications apparatus 

Electrical wires and cables 

Electric light fittings 

Radio and television equipment of all kinds not elsewhere specified 

Commercial vehicles of all kinds, components and parts 

Railway rolling stock and engineering equipment 

Civil aircraft, aero engines and aircraft equipment 

Engines for vehicles and marine and other internal combustion engines 

Agricultural machinery and tractors 

Machine tools 

Office machinery and electronic data processing machinery 

Complete factories and plant 

Other machinery and equipment and spare parts, including plastics and rubber working machinery, 
brush-making machinery, food and packaging machinery, paper making and converting 
machinery, printing and bookbinding machinery, glass making and glass working machinery, 
leather-working machinery, ships' equipment, textile machinery, construction equipment, cranes 
and other mechanical handling equipment, gas and chemical machinery, industrial boilers and 
boiler house plant, tobacco machinery, weighing and testing machinery, cable-making machinery, 
commercial and industrial refrigerators and refrigerating equipment, kerbside petro! pumps, 
furnace plant and electrical machinery not elsewhere specified 

Medical, surgical, ophthalmic and dental equipment and supplies 

Scientific, industrial and measuring instruments, including engincers' gauges 

Photographic and cinematographic equipment 

Other electronic equipment not elsewhere specified 

Portable power tools 


art non-ferrous metals, and semi-manufactures thereof 
PART HH 
The foliowing specific quotas are established: 
m Description com s 
i Thoroughbred horses and livestock (including pedigree pigs) 30 


2 Miscellaneous food and agricultural products, including fish, cocoa 
powder, coffee extracts and essences, chocolate and sugar confec- 


HUNGARY 
liem Description 
No. p 
tionery, cocoa butter, milk and other dairy products (including nisin 
its, quick frozen fruits and vegetables, whisky, cod liver oil, 
oils, sauces, flavouring essences, food eolauca and aromatic 
materials, and pectin . s 70 
3 Chemical products, the following: 5 4 . : 5 ! 75 
Medicines for retail sale 50 
Paints (for internal and external decoration, etc, h varnishes and 
artists’ colours. 25 
4 Yarns excluding man-made fibre yarns, but including non- -tarnishing 
metallic yarns, of all kinds . . à 25 
5 Wool cloth . 150 
6 Cotton and man-made fibre piece-goods, “including tyre fabrics, tapes 
and light webbings A 50 
7 Linen goods and lace manufactures . 10 
8 Mclal consumer goods not elsewhere specified including domestic 
hollo ware, cutlery, pressure cookers, razors and razor blades, non- 
ind liquid fuelled heating and cooking Apparat, and sowing 
machines and parts à : 75 
9 Miscellaneous equipment, the following: 105 
Radio and television sets, radiograms, sound producing equipment 
and parts thereof . " * " 100 
Magnetic recording tape or film 5 
10 Motor cars, motorcycles and cycles: . s E E . 60 
Complete and assemb!ed è . . E E s x .p.m. 
Components and parts. 5 ] . E . 60 
11 Clothing and footwear, including furs and im 130 
Woven clothing and knitwear 90 
Furs (including imitation furs) 30 
Footwear of all types . n 10 
12 Books, periodicals and music . 125 
13 Miscellaneous consumer goods not elsewhere specified, including ‘clocks 
and watches, and components (£10,000), sports goods, toys, games, 
musical instruments, jewellery cluding costume jewellery), per- 
fumery, cosmetics, toilet preparations, gramophone records, linoleum 
and carpets, non-industrial self-adhesive tapes. mechanical lighters, 
pipes, cigarettes and other tobacco manufactures, pens of all kinds, 
polishes, creams, dressing for footwenr, furniture and floors, domestic 
electrical appliances and refrigerators and parts è A P 150 
Source: Board of Trade. 
UK Exports to Hungary 
1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
00 Live animals (excluding zoo animals, dogs and cats) 7 11,845 21,515 
01 Meat and meat preparations. . P 101 354 
02 Dairy products and eggs $ $ 2 s B 127 2.194 
03 Fish and fish preparations E A = 78 
04 Cereal and cereal preparations s i . 115 141 
05 Fruit and vegetables E : ` 1,860 1,121 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey . . 89 459 
07 Coffec, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof. Š 230 428 
08 Feeding stuff for animals and food wastes 232 376 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations 689 1,885 
Total Section 0 Food and live animals 15,288 28,551 
n Beverages . 15.026 20,479 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 2,847 ,035 
Total Section 1 Beverages and Tobacco . . ` 17,873 24,514 
21 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed . . . 5,500 10,071 
23 Crude rubber including syatheticiai and reclaimed . 17,799 20,308 
24 Wood, lumber and cork "E = 23 
25 Pulp and waste paper . è — 1,058 
26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. . 526,237 732,134 
27 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fuels, etc. . . 34.517 21,187 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap . . 185.991 61,916 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials N.ES. 614 6,193 
770,658 852,890 


Total Sectian 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 
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1965 1966 
Valuc £ Value £ 

33 Petroleum and petroleum products á . x A 9,814 12,389 
"Tota! Section3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials . 9,814 12,389 
4 Animal oils and fats . $ s 16,402 6,470 
4 Animal and vegetable oils, processed and waxes x 8,092 8,705 
Total Section 4 Animal and vegetable oils and fats . à " 24,494 15,175 
51 Chemical elements and compounds s i * 409,818 574,535 
52 Tar and crude chemicals from mineral fuels 5 " 96 12 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials * « " 337,685 187,758 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products . è K 5 28,344 
55 Esse: oils and perfume materials, etc. a . ° 14,622 13,449 
57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products " É . b 1,166 2,227 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins . i . . 603,671 721.419 
59 Chemica! materials and products N.E.S. * M 3 190,603 248,626 
Total Section 5 Chemicals à " i A ` à ` 1,630,769 1,782,430 
6 Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed fur skins 16,825 12,887 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. * 71,247 55,838 
6 Wood and cork manufactures excluding. furniture | è 6,823 1,967 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . s . 85,949 44,335 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made-up articles, etc. . i . 441,627 463,969 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufacturei NES. . E . 136,392 177,174 
67 Iron and steel . . . . . j 190,892 302,606 
68 Non-ferrous metals . 3 . Bi B i ' 492,877 267,580 
69 Manufactures of metal, E : r i N i 190,675 130,439 
P a Ee E a a RUSSE 
Tatal Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material. 1,639,507 1,437,395 
71 Machinery, other than electric è . . 1,660,530 3,872.946 
72 Electrical machinery, apparatus and M appliances » : 813,033 850,633 

73 Transport equipment . : x T 152,629 282,750 
Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment . s ê 2,626,192 5,006,329 
8 Sanitary, plumbing, heating and lighting fixtures -~ . 108,876 74,520 

82 Furniture" T = T Bonn * E E 4,229 14,138 

83 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles T é 6,506 22 

84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. a . . 111,114 124,098 

85 Footwear, gaiters and the like R a f 861 3,512 

86 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc. goods d $ 272,144 360, 569 

89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.E.S. . . 117,889 137,359 
Total Section 8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles . 621,619 714,318 
9 Other commodities and transactions í x b r 214,625 221,830 
Total Section 9 Other commodities and transactions. . " 214,625 221,830 
Total Ali Sections . . . . . . . . . £1,570,839 £10,115,821 


Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 


UK Imports from Hungary 


1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
ol Meat and meat preparations. ` * . . E 814,316 933,922 
02 Dairy products and eggs . s * 159,671 629,555 
03 Fish and fish preparations . . . . 72 53 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations. a i 3 i 9,331 17,063 
05 Fruit and vegetables. . 5 . š n 1,017,197 1,352,357 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations ond honey H E 14,415 12,489 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof. ` 30,677 26,827 
os Feeding stuff far animals and food wastes B . . — 620 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations . a 3 B " 13,983 1,668 


Total Section 0 Food and live animals . A a . i 2,659,662 2,974,554 
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= 7 5 1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
1 Beverages . 42,080 40,770 
Total Section 1 Beverages and Tobacco . n . * 2 42,080 40,770 
21 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed . . . . 4,916 27,078 
22 Oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels . . . 948 17 
23 Crude rubber including synthetic and reclaimed . M 22,178 7,967 
26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. . 214,020 274,310 
27 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fuels, etc. . . 1,515 — 
28  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap : . = 13,817 
29 Crude animal and vegetablo materials NES.: . . 12,810 407 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels . . . 256,387 345,596 
33 Petroleum and petroleum products 8 30 
Total Section 3_ Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials — . 8 30 
41 — Animal oils and fats = 4 
Total Section 4 Animal and vegetable oils and fats = 4 
51 Chemical elements nnd compounds . . . ‘ 53,451 44,591 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials . " 358 1,052 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products . + . ‘ 25,535 249,425 
55 Essential oils and perfume materials, etc, + * . 6,951 7,399 
56 Fertilisers, manufactured — . : . . — 391 
57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products " e ° 708 — 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins — . . . . 13 — 
59 Chemical materials and products N.E.S. . . . 39,346 38,828 
Total Section 5 Chemicals 3 . " 126,362 341,686 
6 Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed fur Rene 62,334 53,586 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. 4 5,037 16,167 
63 Wood and cork manufactures excluding “furniture | " 60,131 65,564 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . " " 3,25 2,135 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made-up articles, etc. . E a 701,917 696,032 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures N.E.S. . . . 91,068 90,153 
67 Iron and steel . D . ; . ` E ë 97,611 55,721 
68 Non-ferrous metals . s i ? . M à 856,801 463,603 
69 Manufactures of metal. d 45,37 54,232 
Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material. 1,923,529 1,497,193 
71 Machinery, other than electric . 133,525 202,369 
72 Electrical machinery, apparatus nnd id appliances . . 136,546 213,904 
73 Transport equipment « 21,354 18,783 
Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment 435,056 
Bl Sanitary, plumbing, heating and lighting Ratures 19,857 
82 Furniture. 207,128 
83 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles 24,) 
84 Clothing, knitted articles, tre 684,231 
85 Footwear, gaiters and the . . 151,864 
86 Scientific, photographic, harolopien: etc., n, BOO! ods. A 9 1 100,329 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.E.S. . « + 416,844 452,311 
Total Section 8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles . . r 1,462,377 1,639,824 
90 Other commodities and transactions . ` . 35,253 39,087 
Total Section 9 Other commodities and transactions . . " 35,253 39,087 


Total All Sections £6,797,083 £7,313,800 


Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 
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Hungarian Imports from Principal 
European Countries 


Million forints 


1960 1964 1965 
Total . x " x . 114554 17,546 17,848:5 
Soviet Union z i i 3,556-1 5,839-3 6,495-9 
Czechoslovakia . r " 1,312-9 1,815:4 1,578:9 
East Germany. 5 i 1,184-5 1,563:9 1,540 
Poland 3 R . i 581:8 1,1176 1,0371 
West Germany . i ‘ 648-2 942-6 908-5 
Austria * i x x 404:9 586:8 606-8 
United Kingdom . ; , 366-2 544 581 
Italy . i à ‘ : 314-3 410-1 580-2 
Rumania . A " 3 487-4 487-3 456 
Yugoslavia . s if R 239-2 280-3 320-1 
France 297:2 355-1 317-6 
Switzerland and Liechtenstein 147-8 229-4 299-9 
Bulgaria. n n F 154 280-2 259-8 
Netherlands. : s 146-4 279-8 215-7 
Belgium and Luxembourg $ 142-7 235-4 200-4 


Source: Statistical Yearbook 1965, Hungarian Central Statistical Office. 


Hungarian Exports to Principal 
European Countries 


Million forints 


1960 1964 1965 
Total . à 3 i . 10,259-8 15,869-8 17,7213 
Soviet Union ; i 5 3,011-3 5,754°5 6,167-9 
Czechoslovakia . " , 1,102-7 1,749-7 2,105 
East Germany . ; x 1.182:4 1,430:9 1,585-5 
Poland à " i i 534-5 991 1,2332 
West Germany . " " 525-5 796-1 934-3 
Italy . 244-3 597-9 635-2 
Switzerland and Liechtenstein 225-7 388-5 483-5 
Austria ; . 377 400-7 462:6 
Yugoslavia . A I , 438-4 426:2 342:4 
Rumania . " , 5 303-9 494.4 337-3 
United Kingdom . . E 208-1 389.6 334-7 
Bulgaria : i x s 139-5 194-9 238-5 
France i , ^ r 159 146 208:6 


Source: Statistical Yearbook 1965, Hungarian Central Statistical Office. 
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HUNGARIAN PRESS ADVERTISING 


RATES 


Daily and Weekly Newspapers 


Circula- Issues Page 
tion per year rate 
£ s. d. 
Evening Herald . 157,000 312 * 52610 0 
+ 741 0 0 
Free Land . 436,000 52 577 10 0 
Hungary . 68,000 52 337 0 0 
Monday News 124,000 52 624 0 0 
Observer f 23,200 52 26210 0 
People's Freedom 752,000 312 *1,085 18 9 
11,523. 8 9 
People's Sport 129,000 260 * 487 4 0 
t 680 0 0 
People's Voicc 256,000 312 * 765 6 8 
f,076 5 0 
The Hungarian Nation 100000 312 * 5400 0 
t 760 0 0 
The Hungarian Youth. 180,000 52 1,350 5 4 
* Weekday. 
t Sunday. 
Copy date: One month before publication. 
Weekly Magazines 
Circula- Issues Page 
tion per year rate 
£ s.d. 
Country and World 257,000 52 435 14 8 
Film Theatre Music 168,000 52 220 10 0 
Illustrated News . 20,000 52 128 5 0 
Sport Illustrated . 82,000 52 235 0 0 
The Mirror 84,000 52 385 1 4 
446,000 52 344 5 0 


Woman's Magazine 


Copy date: One month before publication. 
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Trade Journals 


Circula- Issues Page 
tion per year rate 
£ s.d. 
Agriculture, Farming 
Apiculture . , 18,000 12 117 17 2 
Farming Technique i 28,500 12 140 0 0 
Gardening and Viniculture . 17,000 12 114 5 9 
Hungarian Agriculture 37,000 24 154 11 8 
Poultry Farming. 14,000 12 103 11 5 
Vehicles, Agricultural Machinery . 2,400 12 $3 11 5 
Alcohol Industry 
Alcohol Industry 930 6 35 14 4 
Brewery 630 6 35 14 4 
Wine Processing . 1,200 4 35 14 4 
Automation and Transport 
Bulletin of Traffic and Transport . 1,250 12 39 5 9 
Measurement and Automation 1,500 12 39 5 9 
Motorcar and Motorcycle 80,000 24 154 3 4 
Scientific Review of Communication 1,400 12 39 5 9 
Building and Construction 
Building Design . 2,460 12 5311 5 
Building Materials : 1,340 12 39 5 9 
Heating, Ventilation, Plumbing 1,650 6 39 5 :9 
Hungarian Architecture à 5,000 6 107 2 10 
Hungarian Building Industry 4,500 12 64 5 9 
Review of Civil Engineering. 1,380 12 39 5 9 
Review of Public Construction 1,250 12 39 4$ 9 
Town Planning . 1,700 6 6217 2 
Chemistry, Medical, P etc. 
Hungarian Journal ‘of Chemistry . 1,200 12 39 5 9 
Hungarian Radiology . 1,000 6 32 2 10 
Journal of Hungarian Chemistry Society 1,700 12 39 5 9 
Journal of the Dental Mechanic 1,200 12 32 2 10 
LAPJA - Hungarian Veterinary 2,600 12 53 11 5 
Medical Weekly . = 11,700 52 96 8 8 
Pharmacy . 2,300 12 $3 11 2 
Stomatologia Hungarica ‘ 1,800 12 32 2 10 
Technics in Medical Treatment 6,500 6 7811 6 
Commerce and Economy 
Economic Review 5,800 12 39 5 9 
Fair Herald 15,500 11 270 0 O0 
Financial Review 7,000 12 57 210 
Industrial Economy . 2,300 12 23:11 35 
Industrial Power Economy . 1,000 12 35 14 4 
Innovators' News 27,000 24 142 13 9 
The Foreign Trade 1,800 12 39 5 9 
The Shop-Window 18,900 12 121 8 7 


HUNGARY 


Circula- 
tion 


Issues 
per year 
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Page 
rate 


sti d iudice ugs ue 
£ s.d. 


Electricity, Ele, Energy 
Electricity . 

Electrotechnics E 
Journal of Hydrology . 

Power and Atomics 


Food Industry 

Baking Industry . 

Catering Industry 

Confectionery 

Communications on Food Control 
Dairy Industry h 
Flour Milling and Cold Storage 
Food Industry à 

Meat Industry 

Poultry Industry . 

Sugar Industry 


Forestry and Timber Industry 
Forestry and Timber diia 
The Forest. = 

Timber Industry . 


Geodesy, Geology, Mining 

Bulletin of ihe Hungarian Geological 
Society . š 

Geodesy and Cartography 

Hungarian Geophysics 

Hungarian Mining Journal . 


Light Industry . 
Canning and Paprika Processing . 
Clothing Industry 

Cold Storage 

Hungarian Textile Processing 
Leather and Shoe Industries. 
Machinery 

Materials, Handling and Packaging 
Oil, Soaps, Cosmetics . è 

X Paper Industry 

Plastics I 

Tobacco Industry 


Metallurgy, Foundry, Engineering 
Foundry . 
Hungarian Journal of Metallurgy 


Production Engineering 


- 
NADL 


æ 


- - 
ANAAANAN AOAO 


MAN 


= 


PRODROANBROW 


= 
SBC0oprvo2v2u02n 


OR UA 
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Circula- Issues Page 
tion per year rate 
£ s.d 
Miscellaneous 
Accountancy and Bureau Mechanisation 4,100 12 64 5 9 
Colouristical Review . " i s 500 12 2811 6 
Fashion Parade . à 3 P . 157,000 12 225 0 0 
Hungarian Graphic Art . " " 1,400 6 32 210 
IBUSZ Information Bulletin i ; 20,000 12 125 00 
Philatelist Journal ; à $ 74,000 12 148 0 0 
Photography : " 3 14,300 12 7 8 8 
Picture and Audiotechnics ý : : 1,100 6 39 5 9 
Radio and Telecommunication 
Radio for Amateurs . š i 34,000 12 150 0 
Telecommunication Engineering à ä 1,400 6 39 5 9 


Sciences, Technics 


Journal of Natural Sciences . è š 16,300 12 114 5 9 
Mathematical Papers . 1,300 4 27 210 
Mathematical Pe for Secondary 

Schools . f B 5,000 10 311 3 
Physical Review . F i x i 1,700 12 39 5 9 
Precision Technics . " . . 700 12 35 14 4 
Technical Life . " ; i . 11500 24 215 16 8 
Tec! : : 3 . 33,000 12 600 13 4 
T for All . 4 , s . . 34,300 12 151 1 8 


Copy date: Two months before publication. 
Each additional! colour, plus 30 per cent. 


Series Discounts 


Discounts will be granted only if the advertisement remains unchanged 


throughout the whole campaign and for advertisements published within 
a calendar year. 


In the case of bi-monthlies and quarterlies: 
If the order covers the whole year . , . ; s » 5% 


In the case of monthlies: 
If the order covers 6-12 insertions . à ; 5 à $0595 


In the case of papers other than those mentioned above: 
If the order covers 6-11 insertions . . A I r x o 
If the order covers 12 insertions or more. à : : . 10% 


% Indicates that advertisements placed in either of the two publications 
will automatically appear in the other one, free of charge. 


Source: Publicity Representatives Ltd., 1-2 Rutland Gardens, London SW.7 
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BULGARIA 


Bulgarian Foreign Trade Enterprises 


Agromachina 

5 Aksakov Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-53-25. Cables: Agromachina, 
Sofia. Telex: 011 425. 

Exports and imports: Farm machinery. 


Autotransport 


5 Gourko Street, Sofia. Telephone: 7-70-70. 
International transport, auto repairs. 


Balkancar 

5 Aksakov Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-53-25. Cables: Balkancar Sofia. 
Telex: 011 425. 

Exports: Electric trucks, i.c.e. trucks, motorcycles, electric hoists, 
batteries, assemblies, workpieces and spare parts. 


Bilkocoop 

Foreign Trade Organisation of the Central Co-operative Union. 103 
Rakovski Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-03-11. Cables: Bilkocoop, Sofia. 
Telex: 011 433. 

Exports and imports: Herbs. 


Bulet 
10 Graf Ignatiev Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-15-72/73. Cables: Bulet, 


Sofia. Telex: 551. A 
Representation of foreign firms. Business on commission basis. 


Bulgarcoop 

Foreign Trade Organisation of the Central Co-operative Union. 103 
Rakovski Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-03-15. Cables: Bulgarcoop, Sofia. 
Telex: 588. 

Exports and imports: Consumer goods. 


Bulgarplod 

7 Stamboulisky Blvd., Sofia. Telephone: 8-59-51, 7-51-57. Cables: 
Bulgarplod, Sofia. Telex: 563, 451. NS . 
Exports: Fresh and processed fruit and vegetables, juices, pulps, pickles 
and tinned vegetables and preserved meat. 

Bulgarska Zakhar 

2 Benesh Square, Sofia. Telephone: 8-43-41. Cables: Bulgarzakhar, Sofia. 
Exports and imports: Sugar and confectionery, spirits, citric acid, yeast. 
Bulgartabak 

14 Stamboulisky Blvd., Sofia. Telephone: 7-52-11. Cables: Tabak, Sofia. 
Telex: 531. 

Exports and imports: 'Tobacco and tobacco products. 

Bulgartsvet 

10 Graf Ignatiev Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-15-72. Cables: Bulgartsvet, 


Sofia. 
Exports and imports: Flowers and flower seeds. 
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Chimimport 

2 Stefan Karadja Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-38-11. Cables: Chimimport, 
Sofia. Telex: 522, 557. 

Exports and imports: Chemicals, fertilisers, aniline dyes, varnishes, 
plastics, raw rubber and rubber articles, photographic films and paper, 
medical and dental instruments, etc. 

Corecom 

10 Graf Ignatiev Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-22-51. Cables: Corecom, 
Sofia. Telex: 551. 

Foreign currency transactions. 

Electroimpex 

17 George Washington Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-49-91. Cables: 
Electroimpex, Sofia. Telex: 575. 


Exports: Electrical equipment and appliances, electro-medical apparatus, 
ball bearings. 


Imports: Electric motors, synchronous generators, direct current. 
machines, welding machines, starting equipment, laboratory equipment, 
meteorological instruments, medical appliances, radio components, radio 
and telephone equipment and components, telephone exchanges, telegraph 
stations, radio transmitters and receivers, control and measuring 
apparatus, optical instruments, ball and roller bearings, measuring 
instruments and tools, abrasives. 

Gabarstvo 

103 Rakovski Street, Sofia. Telephone: 7-83-11. Telex: 011 433. 

Exports and imports: Fresh and processed mushrooms. 

Hranexport 

10 Graf Ignatiev Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-22-51. Cables: Hranexport, 
Sofia. Telex: 525, 556. 

Exports and imports: Grain, vegetable oils, seeds, cocoa beans, cocoa 
powder, coffee, black pepper, spices, planting materials. 

Industrialimport 

3 Pozitano Street, Sofia. Telephone: 7-39-71. Cables: Indimport, Sofia. 
Telex: 591, 592. 


Exports and imports: Textiles and its raw materials, ready made garments, 
knitwear, etc. 


Imports: Textile raw materials, textiles, knitwear, rubber goods. 
Koraboimpex 

United Corporation for Shipbuilding and Shipping. 5 Gourko Street, 
Sofia. Telephone: 7-07-84. Cables: Bulkyk, Sofia. Telex: 573. 


Exports and imports: Ships and ship and port equipment. Ship repair and 
ship chartering. 


Lesoimpex 


2 Tsar Assen Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-02-11. Cables: Lesoimpex, Sofia. 
Telex: 529, 576. 


Exports and imports: Production of paper, paper board and cellulose 
products. 
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Machinoimport 

2 Slavianska Strcet, Sofia. Telephone: 7-43-21. Cables: Machinoimport, 
Sofia, Telex: 527. 

Imports: Machinery including machine tools, forging machines and 
power presses, metallurgical plant, foundry and rolling equipment, mine 
and oilfield equipment, crushers, ore mills and ore dressing machinery, 
oil refining plants, compressor and pump units, industrial refrigerating 
plants, chemical industry plants, wood-working machines and paper 
mills, polygraphic machinery, machinery for the food industry, machines 
for the textile industry, road transport vehicles, railroad equipment, 
hoisting and transport machinery, road building machines, machinery 
for the building material industry, equipment for glass manufacture, 
internal combustion engines. 


Mnchinoexport 

5 Aksakov Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-53-25. Cables: Machinoexport, 
Sofia. Telex: 011 425. 

Exports: Machinery and spares. 


Neftochim 

6 Edinadeseti August Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-09-21. Cables: 
Petrochim, Sofia. Telex: 586. 

Production of oil and oil products. 


Petrol 
6 Edinadeseti August Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-09-21. Cables: Petrol, 


Sofia. Telex: Bulnafta 586. 
Exports and imports: Oil and oil products. 


Pharmachim 

16 lliensko Chaussee Street, Sofia. Telephone: 3-81-21. Cables: 
Pharmachim, Sofia. Telex: 480. 

Exports and imports: Drugs, cosmetics, perfumery, essential oil, raw 
materials, and semi-products related to pharmacy. 


Photographia 
31 Tsar Shishman Street, Sofia. Telephone: 7-30-87. Cables; Bulphoto, 


Sofia. 
Exports and imports: Photographic materials. 


Pirin (formerly Burpred) 
10 Graf Ignatiev Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-27-92. Cables: Pirin, Sofia. 


Telex: 551. 
Representations of British and United States firms. 


Pirinimpex 
10 Tsar Assen Street, Sofia. Telephone: 7-47-48. Cables: Pirinimpex, 


Sofia. Telex: 529, 576. 
Exports and imports: All kinds of leather, leather fancy goods, leather 


and rubber shoes, fur and leather garments. 
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Raznioznos 


{ Tsar Assen Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-02-11. Cables: Raznioznos, 
Sofia. Telex: 529, 576. 


Exports: Artisan products, timber building materials, glass, faience 
products, postage stamps, etc. 


Imports: Household machines and appliances, electric appliances, cork 


handicrafts, carpets, cement, timber, furniture, china, glassware, window 
glass, toys, sports articles, etc. 


Rodopa 


2 Gavril Genov Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-26-01/02. Cables: Rodopa, 
Sofia. Telex: 577. 


Exports: Meat and its products, dairy products, eggs, poultry, live 
animals, etc. 


Imports: Fodder, fish, meat, live animals, and other food and industrial 
consumption products. 
Rudmetal 


2 Dobrudja Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-12-71. Cables: Rudmetal, Sofia. 
Telex: 530, 548. 


Exports: Ores, concentrates, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, minerals, 
marble, etc. 


Imports: Metals, minerals, sheet iron, coal, coke, cables and conductors, 
refractory products. 


Technoexportstroy 


17 George Washington Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-49-91. Cables: Tes, 
Sofia. Telex: 575. 


Construction, design and technical assistance abroad. 
Technoexport 


16 Lenin Square, Sofia. Telephone: 7-24-15; Cables: Technoexport, Sofia. 
Telex: 593. 


Exports: Complete industrial plant. 
Technoimport 


2 Slavianska Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-11-12. Cables: Technoimport, 
Sofia. Telex: 533. 


Imports: Complete industrial plants. Purchase of licences and patents 
for all branches of industry. 


Texim 


21 Aksakov Street, Sofia. Telephone: 7-93-66. Cables: Texim, Sofia. 
Telex: 567. 


Exports and imports: Specific requirements as they arise; representation; 
miscellaneous activities. 
Torgrafik 


114 Stamboulisky Boulevard, Sofia. Telephone: 7-26-31/35. Cables: 
Torgpalata, Sofia. 


Foreign trade publicity. 
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Vinprom 

19 Lavele Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-39-21. Cables: Vinimpex, Sofia. 
Telex: 467. . 

Exports and imports: Wines, sweetened alcoholic beverages. 


Bulgarian Ministries and Other Useful Addresses 


Ministry of Foreign Trade 
12 Sofiiska Komuna Street, Sofia. 


The State Planning Committee 
21 Boulevard Dondukov, Sofia. 


The State Committee for Science and Technical Progress 
8 Slavianska Street, Sofia. 


Ministry of Building 
2 Boulevard Dondukov, Sofia. 


Ministry of Home Trade 
2A Kantshev Street, Sofia. 


Ministry of Agriculture 
55 Christo Botev Street, Sofia. 


Ministry for Chemistry and Metallurgy 
1 Banski Square, Sofia. 


Ministry for Light Industry 
] Banski Square, Sofia. 


Ministry for Machine Building 
8 Slavianska Street, Sofia. 


Ministry for Food Industry 
Centara, Sofia. 


Ministry for Energy and Fuels 
2 Boulevard Dondukov, Sofia. 


The National Bank 
9 Septemvri Square, Sofia. 


The Foreign Trade Bank 
9 Septemvri Square, Sofia. 


Balkantourist 

! Lenin Square, Sofia. Telephone: 7-75-74. Cables: Balkantourst, Sofia. 
Telex: 538. . 

State enterprise for travel and tourism. 


Bulstrad 
102 Rakovski Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-31-41. Cables: Bulstrad, Sofia. 


Telex: 564. ! 
Bulgarian foreign insurance and re-insurance. 
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Bulgarian Chamber of Commerce 


11A Stamboulisky Blvd., Sofia. Telephone: 7-26-31/35. Cables: 
Torgpalata, Sofia. 


Bulgarkontrola 
11a Stamboulisky Blvd., Sofia. Telephone: 8-23-53, 7-26-31, 7-10-77, 
7-01-38. Cables: Bulgarkontrola, Sofia. 


Organisation for the quality control of goods at the Bulgarian Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Despred 

2 Legue Street, Sofia. Telephone: 7-60-15. Cables: Despred, Sofia. 
Telex: 520, 523. 

State forwarding enterprise. 


Inflot 

2 Legue Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-27-71, 7-22-51. Cables: Bolinflot, 
Sofia. Telex: UVT 573. 

State shipping agency. 


Navigation Maritime Bulgare 

1 Chervenoarmeiski Street, Varna. Telephone: 24-74, 24-63. Cables: 
Navibulgar, Varna. Telex: Vn. 4. 

Shipping Line. 


Patent and Trade Mark Office 


11a Al. Stamboulisky Blvd., Sofia. Telephone: 7-26-31. Cables: 
Torgpalata, Sofia. 


Razprostranenie Na Filmi 

ET Rakovski Street, Sofia. Telephone: 8-12-91. Cables: Filmbulgar, 
Sofia. 

State distribution of films. 


Tabso 

12 Narodno Sobranie Square, Sofia. Telephone: 4-16-21. Cables: Tabso, 
Sofia. Telex: 532. 

National airline. 


Bulgarian Embassy, Commercial Counsellor 
104 Lancaster Gate, London W2. 
Telephone: AMBassador 1867. 


British Embassy, Second Secretary (Commercial) 
65-67 Boulevard Marshal Tolbukhin, Sofia. 
Telephone: 8-53-61/62. 


Quota Arrangements with Bulgaria 


Arrangements for Anglo-Bulgarian trade during the 12 months ending 
31 March 1968, were signed in London on 10 March. 

No changes have been made in respect of goods which may be imported 
under open general licence or in respect of those which may be imported 
freely from Bulgaria under open individual licence. The new arrangements 
are reproduced below. 
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Annex À lists the goods which are still subject to specific licence when 
imported from Bulgaria. Quotas are established for some of these goods 
and are listed in Annex B. i : 

The general prohibitions and restrictions relating to imports from all 
sources (listed in Part 2 of the United Kingdom Customs and Excise Tariff) 
will continue to apply. 


ANNEX A 


Goods the import of which remain subject to specific licence 


Goods covered by the following chapters and headings of the United Kingdom Customs Tariff: 


Chapter 2 (except horsemeat, rabbit, mutton and lamb, chilled or frozen beef and veal and venison 

and their offals) 

Chapter 3 (except preserved fish, freshwater fish, fresh and frozen sturgeon) 

Chapter 4 (except besain 04.05 and 04.06 and butter oil, butter fat and anhydrous butter) tä 

Chapter 16 (except headings 16.04 (other than salmon), 16.05 (other than crab), salami, fully coo! 
prepared lunches and ready made dishes, rabbit, mutton and lamb, and any items wholly of beef 
or veal 


Heading 27.1 
Heading 27.13 (except mineral waxes) 


Vegetables fresh, frozen, dried or preserved otherwise than provisionally or by vinegar or acetic 
acid, being asparagus, green beans, beetroot, broccoli and cauliflower, brussels Te an! 
celery, cucumbers (other than gherkins), herbs (other than herbs dried in bulk), lettuce and endive, 
mushrooms, dry bulb onions (including shallots), green peas, radishes, spinach and turnips ‘aia 

Potatoes and potato products (except potato glucose, potato starch, potato flakes and po: 

T pancake powder) 
omatocs, fresh pt " p ii 

Rhubarb, frozen, dried or preserved otherwise than provisionally'or by vinegar or acetic acid 

Vegetables provisionally preserved containing onion or caulifl > Rp 

Vegetables, preserved by vinegar or acctic acid (including mixed pickles and chutneys) containing 

troot, cauliflower or onions " " i 

Fruit, fresh, frozen, dried, provisionally preserved (including pulp), canned or Bottledior otherwise 
preserved being apples, bananas, cherries, currants, gooseberrics, grapefruit, loganberries, pears, 
plums, raspberries and strawbe: 

Jum aud jellies of apples, cherri 
and strawberries 

Fruit juices, syrups and must derived from apples, blackcurrants and pears 

Grapcfuit juice and orange juice 

Grass seed 

Dry bulbs, rhizomes, corms and tubers 

Osiers and willows 

Matches (excluding Bengal matches) 

Cigars 

Benzene (including benzole), toluene and xylenes 

Hides and skins, tanned 

Gloves 


Fur shells and fur bodies P z Z 
Textiles, including man-made fibres, yarns and textile articles, not being carpets, rugs, nets or 


netting of uniform square or diamond shaped mesh knotted at each corner or yarns or twines 


af true hemp (canabis sativa) 
Rubber footwear 
Eat glass 3 mnie nominal thickness and less 
namelled hollow-ware A ` " 
Cutlery being knives (other than machine knives nnd surgeon's knives), sharpening steels, spoons 
and forks, scissors and shears, and long-handled razors 
Aopen riferi and parts Aid P 
ransistorised radio and television receivers 
Electronic valves and tubes, and semi-conductors, and parts thereof . 
Motor bicycles, motor scooters, mopeds and pedal bicycles; parts, components and accessories 
therefor (excluding chains) 
Aircraft of an all up weight over 4,300 Ibs. 


, currants, gooseberries, loganberries, pears, plums, raspberries 
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Watches of a value not exceeding 30s. c.i.f, each and watch movements of a value not exceeding 
25s. c.i.f. each (other than stop watches) 

Watch parts (other than watch glasses or cases) 

Clocks and parts thereof (other than electric clocks; clock glasses, including those of synthetic 


materials; clock cases or parts thereof which, at the time of importation, do not enclose a clock 
movement) 

Sporting ammunition 

Toys and games (other than plastic toys and playing cards) 

Glass Christmas tree ornaments 


Goods not specified above which are at present included in the First Schedule of the United 
Kingdom Open General Import Licence 


ANNEX B 


Imports from the People's Republic of Bulgaria into the United Kingdom 
during the period Y April 1967, to 31 March 1968 


Goods of Bulgarian origin or manufacture 


Part I 
Value 
n £7000 (c.i.f.) 
No, Description of Goods unless 
: otherwise 
stated 
1 Toys and games s i i . . 5 70 
2 Domestic potte: and porcelain articles i E " E s 40 
3 Christmas tree decorations (glass) Ó : E d A 7 15 
4 Fabrics and made up goods of cotton . E " 5 7 E Pi 20 
5 Silk fabrics 5 H t i $ 25 
6 Woollen textiles and woollen ready made clothes $ 3 . 10 
7 Rubber footwear p ; a i 4 n 30 
8 Matches . p.m. 
9 Fresh tomatoes (of which not more than a tons may be imported during 
the period 1 April to 31 October) . Tons 750 
10 Onions and shallots . Tons 1.900 
n Fresh vegetnbles, the following: asparagus, beans (green), beetroot, broc- 


coli and cauliflower, brussels sprouts, carrots, celery, cucumbers (other 
than gherkins), herbs, lettuce and endive, mushrooms) Peas (green), 
radishes, spinach and turnips . = r Tons 120 
12 Cauliflower in brine 


. 15 
13 Dried vegetables being any ‘of the vegetables. specified i in items 10 and 1, 

other than herbs dried in bulk . š 400 
14 Apple, blackcurrant and pear juices and syrups € 5 è * 20 
15 Apple concentrate 10 
16 Canned and bottled vegetables being "any of the vegetables "specified in 

items 10 and 1! 135 
17 Quick frozen vegetables being any of the vegetables specified in items 10 

and Tons 250 
18 Quick pM fruits being any of the followi g: apples, cherries, currants, 

gooseberries, loganberries, pears, plums, raspberries and strawberrics 

(of which not more than 90 tons each for raspberries and strawberries 

and not more than 100 tons for F'blackeurmuntu) cs . Tons 700 
19 Fresh apples and pears K à P B x a 20 
20 Cheese and Kashkaval 115 
21 Fresh fruit being any of tbe fruits specified i in item 18 except apples and 

pears Tons 200 
22 Dried fruits being any of the fruits in item I8 350 


23 Strawberry and raspberry pulp not containing more ıhan 50% by weight 
of commercial sweetening matter and derived from fruit grown in 
Bulgaria Tons 1,500 

24 Other fruit Pulp, not Containing more than 50% by weight of commercial 
sweetening matter being derived from any of the following fruit grown 
in Bulgaria: apples, cherries, currants, gooseberries, loganberries, pears 
and plums (of which not more than 400 tons for blackcurrant pulp) Tons 680 

25 Canned and bottled fruits being any of the fruits specified in item 18 and 
any mixture of those fruits (of which noi more than £70,000 for plums, 
£10,000 each for apples and blackcurrants and £10,000 for raspberries 
and strawberries taken together) " 115 

26 Jams and jellies being derived from any of the fruits specified in item 18 
(of which not more than 770 tons for blackcurrant, plum, raspberry and 

strawberry jam and jelly taken together) . Tons 1,600 
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Value 
1 £'000 (c.i.f.) 
tem Description of Goods unless 
No. otherwise 
stated 
27 Canned pigmeat {other than ham and pork loin) . à $ P i 55 zi 
28 Canned or fully cooked Bam or pork lo loin x * * # M 10 (a, 
29 Fresh pork meat p.m. (a) 
o Poultry, fli cooked, d, incl m ENS i E r s p.m. » 
Poultry, fully cooke: "incl ui ding cann ioneless pou "y ‘ + * (3 
32 Butter y Tons Ed (d) 
33 Yoghourt . " " ? A 2 : y " : 10 
34 Souvenirs, fancy goods * » . i ` - i $ P n 


35 Miscellaneous (subject to type) 


Notes: 

(2) Subject to Public Health Imported Food Regulations, 

(b) Subject to Poultry Carcases Landing Order 1955. 

(c) As defined by the Poultry Carcases Landing Order 1955, subject to Merchandise Marks (Imported 
Goods) No. 5 Order, S.I. 1934, No. 301. 

(d) Basic quota for the butter ycar ending 31 March 1968. The allocation of supplementary quotas 
for the butter year ending 31 March 1968, will be announced before I April 1967. 


Part II 
Some of the goods under open individual licences 


Electric equipment and materials 
Station tractors, platform trucks and hoists 
Metal-cutting and machine tools 
Carbamide and soda ash 

Zinc white 

Sodium nitrate 

Pharmaceuticals 

Carpets, hand-made 

Wooden articles and furniture 

Basketware 

Plastic toys 

Domestic glassware 

Leather jackets 

Other leather articles 

Leather footwear 

Book and periodicals 

Garlic, pickled cucumbers, vine leaves, sauerkraut 
Gherkins and paprika 

Tomato puree 

Canned tomatoes 

Tomato juice 

Juices and syrups of peaches, apricots and grapes 
Grapes 

Fresh apricots and peaches 

Dried apricots, peaches and prunes 

Nuts and almond kernels 

Apricot and peach pulp 

Canned apricots, Peaches and grapes 

Jam and jelly from apricots, peaches, small tomatoes, figs, rose petals, carrots and grapes 
Wines and spirits 

Canned ready-made dishes containing both meat and vegetables 
Canned heef and veal 

Chilled and frozen beef and veal 

Frozen rabbit meat. 

Mutton and lamb (al! forms) 

Horsemeat 

Salami 

Pectin 

Preserved fish, freshwater fish and sturgeon 
Mineral waters 

Malt extract 

True hemp yarns and twines 

Ground cement 

Radio sets (excluding transistor radios) 
Textile looms 


Ball bearings 
Sports articles including tents, other than made-up goods of cotton or cotton canvas 
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Some of the goods under open general import licence 


Non-ferrous metal products 
Zinc white in blocks 

Lead in blocks 

Bismuth 

Cadmium 

Cement, unground 
Cellulose 

Cotton, raw 

Wool, raw 

Shect iron 

Marble and granite in slabs 
Films exposed 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Chipboards 

Lard 


Beans, haricot 
Peanuts 
Ammonium nitrate 
aize 
Sunflower seed 
Cotton seeds 
Vetches seeds 
Poppy seeds 
Attar and concrete of roses 
Peppermint and geranium oil 
Beech, includiag steamed beech 
Plywood and unassembled parquet blocks and strips 
Hides and furs 
Cotton, rape, maize and sunflower oils 
Bristles . . 
Down and feather of birds ordinarily used in the United Kingdom as articles of diet, and animal hair 
Dried herbs and dried drugs 
Red paprika 
Onion seeds and other vegetable secds 
Coriander and aniseed 
Fennel 
Postage stamps 
Paper and printed matter covered by Open General Licence 
Flax waste, unmanufactured 
Hemp waste 
Casein, raw 
Colophony 
Bone glue 


ANNEX C 


Imports from the United Kingdom into the People's Republic of Bulgaria 
during the period 1 April 1967, to 31 March 1968 


Goods of United Kingdom origin or manufacture 
PARTI 


The Government of Bulgaria will give general facilities for the import of goods not mentioned in 
Part II of this list and will give facilities especially for the following types: 
Breeding livestock, food including fish, agricultural products and beverages 
Chemicals dyestuffs, paints and pigments, pharmaceuticals, fungicides, insecticides, weed killers 
an 


, plastic materials (including transparent cellulose film) and synthetic resins 
Mineral manufactures 


Ferrous and non-ferrous metals and manufactures thereof 
achinery, plant, equipment and parts (including electrical), including that for the agricultural, 
chemical, food and drink, textile, tobacco working, printing, packaging, paper converting, glass 
making and tanning industries; mechanical handling equipment; tractors; machine tools; engines 
(including marine), boilers, turbines and generating sets; pumps; ball and roller bearings; portable 
power tools and hand tools; data processing and other office machinery; refrigeration equipment 

Industrial and scientific instruments 

Radio, radar, television, telecommunication, navigation and signalling equipment (including 
domestic equipment) and components, and parts thereof. 

Railway rolling stock and equipment 

Aircraft, engines and equipment 

New and secondhand ships and boats 

Commercial vehicles including parts and accessories, and service equipment 

Wood veneers 

Textile yarns and man-made fibres 
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PART II 
The following specific quotas are established: 
Item Description Value 
No. P 200 f.0.b. 
1 Leather and leather goods . " B P A a A * 10 
2 Rubber manufactures including tyres | 7 T 3 i è è 85 
3 Various papers and cigarette filters . P A " : 180 
4 Textile manufactures and apparel, linoleum and leather cloth P à B 40 
5 Lace . . E . . . . . . š 10 
6 Film equipment * 10 
7 Vehicles, other than commercial vehicles, including motor cycles, "motor 
scooters, bicycles and) motor assined Biepeless and spare parts and acces- 
sories thereof . . . . 70 
8 Films, exposed . a 3 š à * M " á $ " 15 
3 Books . 40 
10 Consumer goods, not elsewhere specified, including: razors and razor blades: 


clocks, watches and parts; domestic appliances: sports goods; musical 
instruments, records and recording tapes; adhesive tapes; sensitized 
materials; hearing aids; jewellery; smokers’ requisites; cutlery, pressure 
cookers and other domestic hardware: cigarettes and other tobacco 
manufactures; pens of all kinds . f 130 


Source: Board of Trade. 


UK Exports to Bulgaria 


1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 

oo Live animals (excluding zoo animals, dor and au 29,600 17,888 
01 Meat and meat preparations. x B 5 1 — 
02 Dairy products and eggs 3 z A $ 5 z — 3 
03 Fish and fish preparations . B s S S . 26 — 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations a : : 2 149 _ 
05 Fruit and vegetables . ; a in E 3 117,390 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey H B 605,629 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof. Da 19 

791,258 89,045 


08 Fecding stuff for animals and food wastes - . 5 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations 3 E 5 322 188 


Total Section 0 Food and live animals " . + E 1,426,988 224,533 
11 Beverages . . . ef 19,529 24,326 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures . . $ " 2,896 9,071 
Total Section 1 Beverages and Tobacco é è 22,425 33,397 
23 Crude rubber including synthetic and reclaimed — . A 42 730 
26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. - 58.267 37,052 
27 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding fuels; etc. . = 1,200 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap . . 10 913 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials N. ES. | . 10 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels . . 59,521 38,771 
33 Petroleum and petroleum products " " S . 39,569 51,467 
Total Section 3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 39,569 51,467 
42 Fixed vegetable oils and fats. — 3,000 
43 Animal and vegetable oils, processed and waxes 27 — 
Total Section 4 Animal and vegetable oils and fats . . 27 3,000 
51 Chemical elements and compounds B : . 177,206 295,220 
52 Tar and crude chemicals from mineral fuels . x E 20 3,600 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials . . . 65,510 94,453 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products . . . . 62,874 111,755 
55 Essential oils and perfume materials, etc. " A . 11,531 ,484 
57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products . . . . St 53 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins . . B . 364,287 320,182 
59 Chemical materials and products N.E.S. . ,404 242 
710.883 856,019 


Total Section 5 Chemicals . . . . 
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1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
61 Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed (ur skins — 238 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S, B 8,552 240,602 
63 Wood and cork manufactures excluding. furniture | * 10 7 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereat . à , 138,933 138,040 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made-up articles, etc. . s N 36,610 42,990 
66 — Non-metallic mineral manufactures NES. . , i 22,255 16,051 
67 Iron and steel . . š s N 275,431 228,494 
68 Non-ferrous metals . Ps » li à P * 37,573 16,460 
69 Manufactures of metal. N E a $ fe ‘ 11,478 153,785 
Tatal Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material. 530,842 836,667 
n Machinery, other than electric " i š 866,223 4,538,001 
72 Electrical machinery, apparatus and jd appliances 4 70,435 587,706 
73 Transport equipment . " A 7,528 62,775 
Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment . * " 944,186 5,188,482 
81 Sanitary, plumbing, heating and lighting fixtures . s 648 5,031 
82 Furniture . B E : 236 344 
83 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles * è " 9 452 
84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. à : : 1 745 319 
85 Footwear, gaiters and the like E Š N — 580 
86 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc. goods : x 24,828 46,556 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.E.S. . . 56.892 49,088 
Total Section 8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles. " P 83,358 102,370 
90 Other commodities and transactions . . . S 29,217 32,897 
Tota! Section 9 Other commodities and transactions . . " 29,217 32,897 
Tota) AH Sections . ‘ i . . . 3 E .  £3847,016 £7,367,603 
Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 
UK Imports from Bulgaria 
1965 1966 — 
Valuc £ Value £ 
0 Meat and meat preparations. š 7 r š . 126,784 11,503 
o Dairy products and eggs s s s Y s n 509,268 319,441 
05 Fruit and vegetables . . . . . 1,437,689 1,838,313 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey . à 870 664 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof . d 2,034 1,070 
oo Miscellaneous food preparations . T x = — 149,852 
Total Section 0 Food and live animals . $ A ‘ A 2,076,645 2,320,843 
11 Beverages . 3 . ^ B 2,561 7.567 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures . . . . 11,640 35 
Total Section 1 Beverages and Tobacco . 4 A * i 14,201 7,602 
21 Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed . . ` è 8,285 526 
24 Wood, lumber and cork a . E B » 350,196 262,191 
25 Pulp and waste paper . ` 38,176 44,82. 
26 Textile fibres not manufactured and their waste, etc. * 4,849 64,370 
27 Crude fertilisers and minerals excluding sual etc. . " 24,187 = 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap . . — 11,553 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materinls NES. | ` x 19,664 23,588 
Total Section 2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. s í 445,357 407,052 
51 Chemical elements and compounds . s. = 10,408 381 
52 "Tar and crude chemicals from mineral fuels . B ` 2,607 10,549 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials a x — 36 
55 Essential oils and perfume materials, etc. . H a 148,687 55,669 
58 Plastic materials and artificial resins . $ € — 10 
59 Chemica] materials and products N.E. S. . ^ ` 100,104 42.954 
Total Section 5 Chemicals E . Pi M . . " 261,806 109,599 


BULGARIA 
1965 1966 
Value £ Value £ 
6 Leather, leather manufactures N.E.S. and dressed fur skins 17,786 4,425 
62 Rubber manufactures N.E.S. à 76 1.042 
63 Wood and cork manufactures excluding. furniture 483,285 372,710 
64 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . | 
65 Textile yarns, fabrics, made-up articles, etc. 64,579 64,690 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures N.E.S. 239,627 21,759 
68 Non-ferrous metals — . P Š 1,603,221 2,551,331 
69 Manufactures of metal. 226 460 
Total Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material. 2,408,801 3,016,417 
71 Machinery, other than electric . 4,741 32,052 
72 Electrical machinery, apparatus and appliances 9,820 ,260 
73 Transport equipment 20 19 
Total Section 7 Machinery and transport equipment 14,581 40,331 
81 Sanitary, plumbing, heating and lighting fixtures — 34 
82 Furniture . 3,490 15,679 
83 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles 120 2415 
84 Clothing, knitted articles, etc. . 117,888 218,778 
85 Footwear, gaiters and the like & i — 525 
86 Scientific, photographic, horological, etc. goods 4,909 5,396 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles N.E.’ g " 35,114 49,395 
Total Section 8 Miscellancous manufactured articles 161,521 292,222 
90 Other commodities and transactions 53 1,445 
Tatal Section 9 Other commodities and transactions 53 1,443 
Total All Sections £5,382,965 16,195,511 
Source: H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office. 
Bulgarian Imports by Principal 
Countries 
" Million leva 
196i 1962 1963 1964 
Total . 779.2 918-1 1,0914 1,243 
USSR. . 2 . 416 5178 585-5 656-2 
East Germany . à n P 98.7 79.2 113-7 105-4 
Czechoslovakia = = 4 67 71-3 95.2 74:2 
West Germany 252 259 384 60:1 
Poland 26-4 28:2 39-6 41:2 
France 11-9 13 18:3 30-3 
Haly 123 16:5 207 29-4 
Austria 211 25-9 30-7 25.3 
Hungary p 15-7 174 208 20-1 
United Kingdom . 89 13-6 195 16-6 
Cuba . a E 9.6 14-5 10-9 15-7 
Yugoslavia . 93 68 10 11-2 
Rumania 47 149 13-4 ar 


Source: Bulgaria Statistical Yearbook. 
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Bulgarian Exports by Principal 


Countries 
ride Million leva = " 
1961 1962 1963 1964 
Tal, . . . . AS 903-9 3758 LM62 
USSR. . , , a š 394-1 454-2 321-5 609.9 
East Germany . 5 5 $ 88.5 9. 94-5 964 
Czechoslovakia . 5 1 : T 747 82 857 
West Germany . d y : 25:3 33.8 414 314 
Poland 2.0202 259 38-3 38-4 36-2 
Hungry . —. 0. 0. €. 16-4 18-9 19:1 273 
Austria . E i a 97 104 10:2 196 
Yugoslavia . í y J 4 14.9 142 10:4 169 
Cuba. . 138 22-3 11-8 16-3 
Rumania . i 5 $ i 16:2 19-5 16-3 16-1 
United Kingdom . à E E 7 97 114 14-7 
Greece BO 39 61 64 12 
France 62 15-4 10-6 103 
Source: Bulgaria Staristical Yearbook. 
BULGARIAN PRESS ADVERTISING 
RATES 
Trade Journals 
Circula- Issues Page rate 
tion per year in $ 
Agriculture 
Bee Keeping . 15,000 12 120 
Breeding ,000 12 120 
Co-operative Farming 5,000 12 140 
Forestry 3,500 12 120 
Fruit Growing 5,000 12 120 
Horticulture . 3,500 12 120 
Mechanisation and Electrification of Rural 
Economy a z x 4,000 12 140 
Plant Protection 1,700 12 120 
Veterinary Review . " 4,000 12 120 
Viniculture and Wine Producing 3,500 12 120 
Building and Construction 
Architecture . 2,500 12 140 
Construction . 3,000 6 140 
Construction Materials and Selicate ` 
Industry ‘ 1,500 6 140 
Chemistry 
Chemistry and Industry . 3,000 6 140 
Commerce 
Commerce . 3,000 12 140 
Foreign Trade 2,500 12 140 
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Circula- Issues Page rate 
tion  peryear in$ 


Communications 

Radio and Television 15,000 12 140 

Industrial Automation and General 

Technology 

Hydraulics and Melioration 3,000 10 140 

Machine Building . 5,000 12 160 

Light Industry 

Food Industry 5,000 6 140 

Leather and Shoes . 2,500 8 140 

Philately Review 3,800 12 140 

Textile Industry 5,000 6 160 
3,000 6 140 


Woodworking and Furniture Industry 
Medicine and Natural Science 
140 


Dermatology and Venerology . 500 4 
Doctors and Nurses x 25,000 8 140 
Experimental Medicine, Morphology 4 140 
Hygiene " 6,000 6 140 
Internal Diseases i i ; 2 2,000 6 140 
Modern Medicine . i . g 5,000 12 140 
Neurology and Psychiatry i 900 6 140 
Obstetrics and Meee sy 1,300 6 140 
Pediatrics 1,300 6 140 
Pharmaceutics r 1,200 6 140 
Radiology, Roentgenology 5 6 140 
Stomatology . 3,000 6 140 
Surgery. 1,000 12 140 
Mining 
Mining . 5,000 6 140 
Miscellaneous 
Bulgarian Resorts 11,000 6 200 
Hunting and Fishing a s 17,000 12 140 
Lady : $ : . 26,000 4 200 
One. Week in Sofia. n ; . 12,000 52 120 
Our Fatherland . ; í ; . 41,000 12 200 
Theatre. : i i 5 . 3,000 12 140 
Tourist . : i 7,000 12 140 
Power Technology 
Electrical Industry (computers à = 3,000 12 160 
Electrical Power 4,000 12 140 
Shipping and Transport 
LPS Transport . s i " P 3,000 12 140 
Shipbuilding . s è i š 1,200 12 140 
á - u 2,500 1 85 


Plovdiv Fair Catalogue g 


Series discount: 4-6 insertions, 5 per cent; 7 or more insertions, IO per cent; 


each additional colour, plus 20 per cent. 
Copy date: Two months before publication 
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Newspapers 
Circula- Issues poen 
tion per year sq. em. 
(a) In Sofia 
Agrarian Banner . " N E . 125,000 312 1:40 
Aviation and Cosmonautics . à . 15,000 6 1:40 
Co-operative Village i ‘ ; . 60,000 312 1:40 
Echo . ; k ; : i . 35,000 52 1-40 
Engineering . A " H 1 . 20,000 52 1:40 
Evening News ‘ " š ; . 60,000 312 1:40 
Fatherland Front . : : : . 140,000 312 1:40 
Health Front. : " : s . 18,000 52 1:40 
Literary Front a š x . 50,000 52 1:40 
Motoring e s š x ; . 60.000 12 1:40 
People's Culture . à E 4 . 40,000 52 1-40 
Plovdiv Fair . è " ; : . 50,000 t 1-40 
Socialist Trade : i s " . 15.000 52 1:40 
Voice of Transport. à Éí x . 20,000 104 1:40 
(b) In the Province . Š " 5 P 0:70 


t During Fair. 


Advertising material required one month before publication. 

Each additional colour plus 10 per cent of original price. 

Colours only accepted in Motoring, Aviation and Cosmonautics and 
Engineering. 


Source: Publicity Representatives Ltd., 1-2 Rutland Gardens, London SW.7 
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Comecon: Integration Problems of the Planned Economies, M. C. Kaser. 
Oxford University Press. 1965. 215 pp. 35s. 


The Communist Economic Challenge, David Ingram. Allen and Unwin. 
1965. 168 pp. 30s. 
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1963. 296 pp. 40s. 
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Some Useful British Addresses 


The Board of Trade, Commercial Relations and Exports Department 
1 Victoria Street, London SWI. 
Telephone: ABBey 7877. 


The Board of Trade, Export Services Branch 
Hillgate House, 35 Old Bailey, London EC4. 
Telephone: CITy 5757. 


HM Customs and Excise Statistical Office, Bill of Entry Section 
Portcullis House, 27 Victoria Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 
Telephone: Southend 49421. 


London Chamber of Commerce 
69 Cannon Street, London EC4. 
Telephone: CITy 4444. 


Birmingham Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
75 Harborne Road, Birmingham 15. 
Telephone: Edgbaston 6171. 


Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
Ship Canal House, King Street, Manchester 2. 
Telephone: Deansgate 5574. 


Confederation of British Industry 
21 Tothill Street, London SWI. 
Telephone: WHlitehall 6711. 


British National Export Council 
27-28 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3121. 


Export Credits Guarantee Department 
Barrington House, 59/67 Gresham Street, London EC2. 
Telephone: MONarch 6699. 


Advertising agencies 
After sales service - East European 


Barter 
Bilateral trading 


COCOM 

Comecon 

Comtel Reuter East-West Trade 
News 

Consolidated list of goods subject 
to strategic embargo 

Consortia 

Consumer goods 

Contracts 

Co-ordinating Committee 

Correspondence 

Council of Mutual Economic Aid 

Credit terms 


Decentralisation 
Direct mail 


East Bloc Market Data 
Ecotass 
Editorial publicity 
Embargo list 
Embassies - British 

- East European 


90-1, 107 
77-8 


75-7 
11-12, 21 


17 
7. 10-11 


24-5 


see embargo list 
79-80 

120-7 

129 

see COCOM 
37-42 

see Comecon 
129-30 


51, 90 
97-9 


25-6 

23-4 

106-10 

17-18 

27, 38, 40, 72-3, 99, 108 
28 
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End-users 
Enterprise 


Entertaining 

Exhibitions 

Export of Goods (Control) Order 
1965 

Export Services Bulletin 


Fairs 
Financial 
Foreign Trade Enterprise 


German competition 
Hotels 


Image-building 
Imbalance of trade 
Imports - East European 


KFA Ltd 


Languages 

Lectures 

Licences 

Licensing control 

London Chamber of Commerce 


Merchant companies 
Ministries 


Negotiations 
Newspaper advertising 


Overseas Trade Accounts 


Plans - economic development 
Political Climate 


44-1, 81-2, 89 

see Foreign Trade 
Enterprise 

117-19 

99-104 


17-18 
24 


see Exhibitions 

128-30 

13-14, 31-2, 43-7, 50, 
51, 52 


53 


8, 71-2, 76-7 
49 


61-3 
94-5 


18 


47-8 
9-10, 47 
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Political jokes 
Presents 

Prices - competitive 
Profit motive 
Profits 

Press articles 
Publicity 


Quotas 
Quotations 


Receptions 

Representation 

Republics of the Soviet Union 

Research 

Russia 

Russo-British Chamber of 
Commerce 


Sales office in Eastern Europe 

Shopping lists 

State Committee for Science and 
Technology 

Strategic Goods (Control) Order 
1961 


Television 

Third markets 

Trade agreements with Soviet Union 
Trade enterprise 


Trade and Navigation Accounts 


Trade and technical journals 
Trading missions 


US competition 


Visas 
Visiting cards 
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113-14 

16 

61, 63 

14-15 

51 

22-3 

87-110, 126-7 


12, 125-6 
60-1 


35 
67-74 
49 
16-36 
39 


24, 27 


73 
19-20 


48, 53 
17-18 


95 

84-6 

18-19 

see Foreign trade 
enterprise 

see Overseas Trade 
Accounts 

91-4, 96-7 

21, 54-5 


10, 17 


30-1, 57-9 
34, 55 
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